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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  TBE 

THIRD  EDITION. 


THE  principal  alterations  in  the  present 
edition  are  the  foUowing : 

Tl^e  chapters  which  were  the  fourth  and  sixth  of 
the  second  book  are  nearly  rewritten,  on  account 
of  an  error  into  which  the  author  had  fallen  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  fruitfulness  of  marriages 
and  the  number  of  the  bom  living  to  be  married, 
from  the  data  in  registers ;  and  r.s  the  chapters  in 
their  present  State,  are  not  suggested  by  tliose  wliich 
immediately  preceded  them  in'thesame  manner 
as  they  were  before,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  book,  and  now  form  the  ninth 
and  tenth  chapters. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  same  book,  which  treats 
of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  England,  a  rcmark 
has  bcen  added  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  con- 
sidering  the  proportion  of  births  as  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  last  Century,  and  consequently  of 
founding  an  estimate  of  the  population  at  different 
periods  on  such  grounds. 
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In  tfae  fifth  chapcer  of  che  third  book  an  •Dbser- 
^ar.^iH  has  tjetn  msencd  oa  the  poücy  j:»  wtU  as 
du:y  of  a^äKUng  thc  poor  through  ttmporuy  sta- 
yja?  .f  distress ;  and  in  die  scvtndu  eigfadi,  nindu 
and  tendi  chapien  of  die  same  book,  somc  pas>- 
sagf.'S  kl  VC  betn  omitted  and  odien  addtd,  pirticu- 
briy  in  die  tendi,  which  treais  of  bounde:^  on  die 
cxportaüon  of  com,  on  accouut  of  die  po^^ic^nt  im- 
portance  of  die  subjcct,  and  die  disrussion  which 
it  has  lateh'  received. 

In  die  sixdi  chapter  of  die  fourdi  book,  onc 
passage  ha<>  been  omitted,  and  a  passagc  has  bccn 
added  on  the  efiect  of  good  go^enunent  in  dimi- 
nishing  poverty. 

In  thc  hcventh  chapter  of  the  samc  book  a  pas- 
sage has  Ix^cn  omitted ;  and  in  the  cighdi  chapter 
a  püssagc  of  some  length,  relating  to  a  comparison 
of  tiic  marricd  and  unmarried,  has  bccn  omitted, 
:iuf\  an  obscnation  added  on  thc  propricty  of  not 
uiulcrrating  the  desirablcness  of  marriagc,  whilc* 
wv  arc  incuIcaUng  the  dutics  of  moral  restraiiit. 

These  are  the  most  prominent  alteraüons.  Tiic 
rcst  c:ofisist  mcrcly  of  a  fcw  verbal  correctioiis, 
and  licrc  and  thcre  a  short  passage  or  explaiuuorj 
iifitf,  to  prcvcnt  misconccptions.  These  minor 
I  nrrcctions  occur  principally  in  thc  two  Iir>t 
cluiptcrs. 

Thc  rcadcr  will  scc  dut  thc  ahcrations  Ikr 
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mentioned  do  not  afiect  the  principles  of  the  work^ 
and  therefore  do  not  essentially  ksscn  the  value  of 
the  quarto  edition. 

In  an  appendix,  an  answer  is  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal  objcctions  which  Iiave  been  urged  against 
the  Essay ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pur- 
chasers  of  the  former  edition  it  is  printed  in  quarto, 
and  may  be  had  separately.  Those  who  have  not 
leisiire  or  inclinaticm  to  read  the  entire  work,  will 
find  in  the  appendix  such  a  notice  of  its  most 
prominent  arguments,  as  will  give  them  a  good  ge- 
neral  idea  of  the  aim  and  bent  of  the  whole. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  volumes  more  equal, 
the  printer  has  placed  the  Index  to  both  at  the  end 
of  the  first.  It  was  not  at  first  foreseen  that  the 
Appendix  and  Index  would  be  so  long,  or  a  prefer* 
aWe  division  of  the  volumes  would  have  been 
adopted. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 
which  1  published  in  1798,  was  suggested,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  preface,  by  a  paper  in  Mr.  God- 
win's  Inquirer.  It  was  written  on  the  impulse  of 
the  occasion,  and  from  the  few  materials  which 
were  within  my  reach  in  a  country  Situation. 
The  only  authors  from  whosc  writings  I  had  de- 
duced  the  principle,  which  formed  the  main  argu- 
xnent  of  the  Essay,  were  Hume,  Wallace,  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Price ;  and  my  objcct  was 
to  apply  it,  to  try  the  truth  of  those  speculations 
on  the  perfectibilit)^  of  man  and  societ)%  which  at 
that  time  excited  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  attention.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  was  naturally 
led  into  some  examination  of  the  efiects  of  this 
principle  on  the  existing  State  of  society.  It  ap- 
peared  to  account  for  much  of  that  povertj'  and 
misery  observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  pco- 
ple  in  every  nation,  and  for  those  reiterated  fai- 
lures  in  the  efforts  of  the  higher  classes  to  relie\  c 
them.  The  more  I  considered  the  subject  in  thib 
point  of  view,  the  more  importancc  it  sccnicd  to 
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acquire ;  and  this  consideration,  jomed  to  the  de- 
gree  of  public  attentiou  which  the  Essay  excited, 
dctermined  me  to  turn  my  leisure  reading  towards 
an  historical  examination  of  tlie  eiccts  of  tlie  Prin- 
ciple  of  Population  on  the  past  and  present  State  of 
Society ;  tliat,  by  iUustratjng  the  subject  more  ge- 
nerally  and  drawing  those  kiferences  from  it,  in 
application  to  the  actual  State  of  tliings,  which 
cxperience  seemed  to  Warrant,  I  might  give  it  a 
more  practica!  and  permanent  interest. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  found  that  much 

more  had  been  donc  than  I  had  been  aware  of, 

whcn  I  first  published  the  Essay.     The  poverty 

and  misery  arising  from  a  too  rajHd  increase  €)i 

population,  had  been  distinctly  seen,  and  the  most 

violcnt  rcmedies  propo9cd,  so  long  ago  as  tlic 

times  of  Plato  and  Aristotlc.     And  of  late  ycars, 

the  subjcct  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  hy 

somc  of  the  French  Econombts,  occasionally  by 

Montcscjuicu,  and  among  our  o\irii  writers,  bj-  Dr. 

Franklin,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 

and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  to  create  a  natural  surprise, 

that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the  public  attention. 

Much,   however,  rcmaincd    yct  to    be  done. 

Indcpcndendy    of   ihe  comparison  bet\\X"cn  the 

increase  of  popnlation  and  food,  which  Irad  not 

perhaps  been  stated  with  sufiicicnt  force  and  pre- 

cision,  some  of  the  most  curious  and  intercsting 
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parte  of  the  subject  liad  been  either  whoUy  omit- 
ted  or  treated  very  slig^dy.  Though  it  had  been 
stated  distincdy,  diat  population  must  always  be 
kept  down  to  die  level  of  die  means  of  subsistence ; 
yet  few  inquiries  had  been  made  into  die  various 
modes  by  which  diis  level  is  eifected ;  and  die 
principle  had  never  been  sufficiendy  pursued  to 
its  consequences,  and  those  jmictical  inferences 
drawn  firom  it,  which  a  strict  examination  of  its  ef- 
fects  on  Society  appears  to  suggest. 

These  are  therefore  the  points  which  I  havc 
treated  most  in  detail  in  the  following  Essay.  In 
its  present  shape  it  may  be  considercd  as  a  new 
work,  and  I  should  probably  have  published  it  as 
such,  omitting  the  few  parts  of  the  former  which  I 
have  retained,  but  that  I  wished  it  to  form  a  whole 
of  itself,  and  not  to  need  a  continual  reference  to 
the  other.  On  this  account  I  trust  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  to  the  purchasers  of  die  first  edition» 

To  those  who  either  understood  the  subject  be- 
fore,  OT  saw  it  distinctly  on  the  perusal  of  the  first 
edition,  I  am  fearful  dnt  I  shall  appear  to  have 
treated  some  parts  of  it  too  much  in  detail,  and  to 
have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  repetitions. 
These  faults  have  arisen  partly  from  want  of  skill, 
and  pardy  from  intention.  In  drawing  similar 
inferences  from  the  State  of  society  in  a  number  of 
different  countries,  I  found  it  very  difSciilt  to  avoid 
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some  repetitions ;  and  in  those  parls  of  thc  inquirj- 
which  Icd  to  ccmclüsions  diffcrent  from  oiir  iisual 
liabits  of  thinking,  it  appearcd  to  me,  tiuit,  with 
thc  slightesi  hope  of  producing  conviction,  it  was 
iicccssary  to  present  them  to  the  readcr^s  mind 
at  diffcrent  times,  and  on  different  occasions.  I 
u'as  willing  to  sacrifice  all  pretentions  to  mcrit  of 
composhiony  to  the  chance  of  making  an  imprcs- 
sion  on  a  larger  class  of  readers. 

The  main  principlc  advanced  is  so  incontro- 
vertiblc,  that,  if  I  had  confined  myself  mcrely  to 
general  vie\vs,  I  could  have  intrenched  myself  in 
an  impregnable  fortfess;  and  the  work,  in  this 
foiTO,  would  probably  have  had  a  much  more 
masterly  air.  But  such  general  views,  though 
thcy  may  advance  the  cause  of  abstract  truth,  rare- 
ly  tcnd  to  promote  any  practical  good;  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  bring  it  fairly  undcr  discussion,  if  I  rcfuscd 
to  consider  any  of  the  const^iucnces  which  ap- 
pearcd ncccssarily  to  flow  froni  it,  whatcvcr  thcsc- 
conscqucnces  miglU  l>c.  «By  pursuing  this  plan, 
howevcr,  I  am  aware  ^lat  I  have  opencd  a  door 
to  many  objcctions ;  and,  probably,  to  much  scve- 
rity  of  critictism :  but  I  consolc  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  cvcn  thc  crrors  iuto  which  I  ma} 
hiivc  fallen,  by  affording  a  handle  to  argumenta 
and  an  additional  excitcment  to  c  Namination,  may 
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be  subservient  to  the  important  end,  of  bringing 
a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  Society  into  more  general  notice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  work,  I 
have  so  far  differed  in  principle  from  the  former, 
as  to  supposc  another  check  to  popuIation  possible, 
which  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head 
either  of  vice  or  misery;  and,  in  the  latter  part  I 
have  endeavored  to  soften  some  of  the  harshest 
conclusions  of  the  first  Essay.  In  doing  this,  I 
hope  that  I  have  not  violated  the  principles  of  just 
reasonmg ;  nor  expressed  any  opinion,  respecting 
the  probable  improvement  of  society,  in  which  I 
am  not  bome  out  by  the  experience  of  die  past, 
To  those  who  shall  still  think  that  any  check  to 
popuIation  whatever,  would  be  worse  than  the 
cvils  which  it  would  relieve,  the  conclusions  of 
the  former  Essay  will  remain  in  füll  force ;  -and  if 
we  adopt  this  opinion,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  ab- 
solutely  irremediable. 

I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could  to  avoid 
any  errors  in  the  &cts  and  calculations  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Shoiild 
any  of  them  nevertheless  tum  out  to  be  false,  the 
readcr  will  see,  that  they  will  not  materially  affcrt 
the  general  tenor  of  die  reasoiiing. 
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From  the  crowd  of  materials  ^ich  presented 
themselves,  in  Illustration  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  diat  I  have  se- 
lected  the  best,  or  arranged  them  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous  method.  To  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  moral  and  political  questions,  I  hope  diat  the 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject  will  com- 
pensate  the  imperfections  of  its  extcution. 


London,  June  8th,  1803. 
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0¥  THE  CHECKS  TO  POPULATION    IN  THE  LESS 
CIVILIZED  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND 

IN   PA8T  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Statement  ofthe  Subject.  Batias  o/the  jDwrease  qf 

Population  and  Food. 


IN  an  inquiry  concen^ing  the  improvdfe^t  i£ 
society,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  subjemfirlüch 
naturallv  presents  itself,  is 

1.  To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  bitherto 
impeded  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  happi- 
ness;  and 

2.  To  examine  the  probability  of  the  total  or 
partial  removal  of  these  causes  in  future. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  question,  and  to  enu- 
merate  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  inflnenced 
voL  i.  b 


2  ESSAY  ON  Book  I. 

Statement  of  the  subject«    Ratlos  of 

human  improvement,  would  be  much  beyond  thc 
power  of  an  individual.  The  principal  object  of 
the  present  essay  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  onc 
great  cause  intimately  united  with  the  szxy  na- 
ture  of  man,  which,  though  it  has  been  constantly 
and  powerfully  operating  since  the  commenccmcnt 
of  societ}',  has  been  little  noticed  by  the  >^Titers 
who  have  treated  this  subject.  The  fects  which 
establish  the  existence  of  this  cause  have,  indeed, 
been  repeatedly  stated  and  acknowledged ;  but  its 
natural  and  necessary  eifects  have  been  almost  to- 
tally  overlooked;  though  probably  among  these 
effects  may  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion  of  that  vice  and  misery,  and  of  that  unequal 
distribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it 
has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  enlightened 
philaij^opist  in  all  ages  to  correct. 

Th?  cause  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  constant 
tendency  in  all  animated  lifc  to  increase  beyond  the 
nouri^ment  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  obsen'ed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  therc  is  no 

bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  or  animals, 

but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and  interfcr- 

,    .       ing  with  cach  others  means  of  subsistence.    Wcrc 

V,^^  ^  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other 

plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowcd  and  overspread 
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with  oiie  kind  only ,  as  for  instance  with  fennd : 
and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might 
in  a  few  ages  be  replenished  from  one  natign  tcHi- 
ly,  as  for  instance  with  Englishmen«^ 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through  tfae 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  nature  luts  scat- 
tered  the  seeds  of  Ufe  abroad  with  the  most  pro« 
fiise  and  liberal  hand ;  but  has  been  compaittiveljr  '^ 
qiaring  in  the  room  and  the  nourishment  neces- 
saiy  to  rear  them.     The  germs  of  existence  coii- 

■ 

tained  in  this  earth,  if  they  could  freely  devekqpe 
tliemselves,  would  fill  millions  of  workb  in  the 
course  of  a  few  thousand  years.  Necessity,  that  \ 
imperious,  alUpervading  law  of  nature,  restrains 
them  within  the  prescribed  bounds.  The  race  of 
«3  plants  and  the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this 
great  restrictive  law ;  and  man  cannnot  by  any  ef- 
forts  of  reason  escape  fix>m  it.  ^ 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals,  the  view  of  äie 
subjectis  simple.  They  are  all  impelled  by  a  pow- 
erful  instinct  to  the  increase  of  their  species ;  and 
this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts  ahout 
providing  for  their  ofl&pring.  Wherever,  there- 
fore,  there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  increase  is  ex- 


«  FnMdiD's  Miscell.  p.  9, 
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eited ;  and  the  superabundant  effects  are  repress- 
ed  afterwsffdB  by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 
H^  effects  of  thb  check  on  man  are  more 
complicated.     Impelled  to  the  increase  of  hb  spe- 
otes  by  an  equally  powerful  instincty  reason  Inter- 
rupts his  career,  and  asks  him  wfaether  he  may 
aot  bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  \vhom   he 
oannot  ppovide  the  means  of  support.     If  he  at- 
tend  to  this  natural  Suggestion,  the  restriction  too 
fix^endy  produces  vice.     If  he  hear  it  not,  the 
hfliman  race  will  be  constantly  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease be}rond  the  means  of  subsistence.     But 
as  by  that  law  of  our  nature  which  makes  food 
neoessaiy  to  the  life  of  man,  population  can  never 
aetuatly  kicrease  beyond  the  Ipwest  nourishment 
capable  of  supporting  it,  a  strong  check  on  popu-  C 
.    lation  from  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  food  must 
be  constandy  in  Operation.     This  difficulty  must 
fiU  somewhere,  and  must  necessarily  be  severely 
feit  in  some  or  other  of  the  various  fcHms  of  mi- 
•eiy,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by  a  large  portion  of 
niankind. 

That  population  has  this  constant  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsbtence,  and 
that  it  is  kept  lo  its  necessary  level  by  these 
causes,  will  sufficiently  appear  fironi  a  rcview  of 
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the  diffirent  states  of  society  in  whicb  maa  bas 
cxisted.  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  review, 
the  subject  vnSX  perhaps  be  seeu  in  a  clearer  lig^t, 
if  we  endeavor  to  ascertain,  what  would  be  the 
natural  increase  c^  population,  if  left  to  exert  il- 
seif  with  perfect  freedom ;  and  what  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  prodoctions  <^ 
of  the  earth,  under  the  most  CivoiaUe  circum* 
stances  of  human  industry. 

It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  counüy  bas  hitherto 
been  known^  where  the  manners  were  so  pu#e 
and  simple,  and  the  means  of  subsislence  so 
abundant,  that  no  check  whatever  has  exisicd  to 
eariy  marriages  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  icr 
a  &mily,  and  that  no  waste  of  the  human  spedues 
has  been  occasioned  by  viciouß  customs,  by  towns, 
by  imhealthy  occupations,  or  too  severe  labor. 
Consequendy  in  no  State  that  we  have  yet  known, 
has  the  power  of  population  been  le&  to  exert  it- 
seif  with  perfect  freedom. 

Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  instituted,  or 
not,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  virtue  seems  to  be 
an  early  attachment  to  one  woman;  and  where 
there  were  no  impediments  of  any  kind  in  the 
way  of  an  union  to  \Wiich  such  an  attachment 
would  kad,  and  no  causes  of  depopulation  after- 
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wards,  the  increase  of  the  human  species  would 
be  evidently  much  greater  than  any  increase  which 
has  been  hitherto  known. 

In  ihe  northem  states  of  America,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  been  more  ample,  the 
manners  of  the  people  more  pure,  and  the  checke 
to  early  marriages  fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dern States  of  Europe,  the  population  has  been 
foimd  to  double  itself,  for  above  a  Century  and  a 
half  successively,  in  less  than  in  each  period  of 
twenty-five  years.'  Yet  even  during  these  pe- 
riods,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births,*  a  circumstance  which  clearly  proves 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  sup- 
plied  this  deficiency,  the  increase  must  have 
been  much  more  rapid  than  the  general  aver- 
agc. 

In  the  back  setdements,  where  the  sole  employ- 
ment  b  agriculture,  and   vicious  customs  and 


<  It  appears  from  aome  recent  calculations  and  etti* 
xnates,  that  from  the  first  tettlement  of  Aroerica,  to  the 
ycar  1800,  the  penods  of  doubüng  have  been  but  vcrjr 
littlc  above  twentj  jeare.  See  a  note  on  the  increaie  of 
Americaii  population  in  book  ii.  chap«  xi. 

•  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Pay.  vol.  i.  p.  374,  Edit. 
4to. 
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unndiolesome  occupati<His  are  little  known,  the 
population  has  been  found  to'  double  itself  in  fif. 
teen  years.*  Even  this  extraordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease  is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  c^ 
pc^ulation.  Very  severe  labor  is  requisite  to 
ckar  a  fresh  country ;  such  situations  are  not  in 
general  considered  as  particularly  healdiy;  and  , 
the  inhabitants  are  probably,  occasionally,  subject 
to  die  incursions  of  the  Indians,  which  may  de- 
stroy  some  lives,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the  fruits 
of  their  industry . 

According  to  a  table  of  Euler  calculated  on  a 
mortality  of  1  in  36,  if  the  births  be  to  the  deaths 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  the  period  of  doubling 
will  be  only  121  years.*  And  these  proportions 
are  not  only  possible  suppositions,  but  have  410 
tualiy  occurred  for  short  periods  in  more  countries 
than  one.  ^ 

Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubling  posBible 
in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  years.» 

But  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  fer  within 
the  truth,  we  will  take  the  slowest  of  these  rates 
of  increase,  a  rate,  in  which  all  concurring  testi- 


1  Id.  p.  383. 

2  See  this  table  at  the  end  of  chap«  iv*  book  ii< 
^  Polit,  Arith.  p.  U. 
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monies  agree,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  as- 

certained  to  be  from  procreation  only. 

V      It  may  sufely  be  pronounced,  therefore;  that 

Ipopulation  when  unchecked  goes  on  doubling  it- 

Iself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  gCt 

^ometrical  ratio. 

The  rate  according  to  which  the  productions 
of  the  earth  may  be  supposed  to  increase,  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  determine.     Of  this,  howevez^ 
we  may  be  perfecdy  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their 
increase  must  be  totally  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  populatibn.     A  thou> 
sand  millions  are  just  as  easily  doubled  every  twen- 
ty-five years  by  the  power  of  population  as  a 
thousand.     But  the  food  to  support  the  increase 
firom  tne  greater  number  will  by  no  means  be 
obtained  with  the  same  facility.     Man  is  necessa- 
nly  confined  in  room.     Wh^  acrc  has  been  add- 
i   cd  to  acre,  tili  all  the  fertile  land  is  occupied^  thc 
'   yeariy  increase  of  food  must  depend  upon  thc 
melioraüon  of  the  land  already  in   possesaion. 
.  This  is  a  stream,  which,  firom  the  nature  of  all 
soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  di- 
Qjtinishing.     But  population,  could  it  be  supplicd 
with  food,  would  go  on  with  unexhausted  vigor ; 
and  the  increase  of  one  perkxl  would  fumish  the 
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power  of  a  greater  increase  the  next,  and  this, 
without  any  limit 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan, 
it  may  be  fairiy  doubted,  whether  the  best  du^ct-  ' 
ed  efforts  of  human  industry  could  double  the  pro- 
duce  of  these  countries  even  once  in  any  number 
dfyears.     Thcre  are  many  parts  of  the  globe,  in- 
deed  hitherto  uncultivated,  and^idmost^un^ 
ed ;  but  the  right  of  exterminatingi  or  drivin^  in-        v 
to  a  comcr  wherc  they  must  starve,  even  the  inha- 
bitants  of  these  thinly  peopled  regions,  will  be  \/ 
questioned  in  a  m(»al  view.  )  The  process  of  im- 
proving  their  minds  and  directing  their  industr} 
would  necessarily  be  slow ;  and  during  this  time, 
as  population  would  regulariy  keep  pace  with  thc- 
increasing  produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a 
great  degree  of  knowledge  and  industry  would 
have  to  operate  at  once  upon  rieh  unappn^riated 
soii.    Even  v^iere  this  might  take  place,  as  it  does 
sometimes  in  new  colonies,  a  geometrical  ratio  in- 
creases  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the 


advantage  could  not  last  long.     If  America  coiv. 


tinue  increasingy   which  she  certainly    will  dol  l  "^^^ 


Y^ 


though  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  formerlyi 
the  Indians  wiD  be  driven  iurtber  and  fiirther  back  ^ 
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into  the  country,  tili  the  whole  race  is  ulümatdy 
exterminated. 

These  observations  are,  in  a  degree,  applicable 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  soil  is  im- 
perfectly  cultivated.  To  exterminate  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  a 
thought  that  could  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 
To  civilize  and  direet  the  industiy  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Tartars,  and  Negroes,  would  certainly  bc 
a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  of  variable  and 
uncertain  success. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it 
might  be.  In  Europe  there  is  the  faircst  chance 
that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best  dircctioo. 
The  science  of  agriciilture  has  been  much  studied 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  there  is  still  a  great 
portion  of  uncultivated  land  in  these  countries. 
Let  US  consider,  at  what  rate  the  produce  of  this 
island  might  be  supposed  to  increase  under  cir- 
cumstances  the  most  favorable  to  improvement 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  best  posstble  poli- 
cy,  and  great  encouragements  to  agriculture,  the 
average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubied  in 
the  iirst  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  allowing  pro- 
bably  a  greater  increase  than  could  with  reaaon  be 
expected 
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In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  produce  could  be  quadrupled. 
It  would  be  contraiy  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  land.  The  improvement  of  the  bar- 
ren  parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labor ;  and 
it  must  be  ^ident  to  those  who  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  agricultural  subjects,  that  in 
Proportion  as  cultivation  extended,  the  additions 
that  could  yearly  be  made  to  the  former  average 
produce  must  be  gradually  and  regularly  dimi- 
nishinfr.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  com- 
pare  the  increase  of  population  and  food,  let  us 
make  a  supposition,  which,  without  pretending  to 
accuracy,  is  clearly  more  favorable  to  the  power  of 
pwxhiction  in  the  earth,  than  any  experience  that 
we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  Warrant. 

Let  US  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which 
»night  be  made  to  the  former  average  produce, 
instcad  of  decreasing,  which  they  certainly  would 
do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  this  island  might  be  increased  ever}^  twen- 
ty-five years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  prc- 
sent  produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator 
cannot  suppose  a  greater  increase  than  this.  In 
a  fcw  centuries  it  would  make  e^^ery  acre  of  land 
in  the  isiand  like  a  garden. 
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If  ihis  supposition  l)e  applied  to  tlie  wliole  eaith, 
und  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  subsistence  for  man 
which  the  earth  aifords,  might  be  increased  eveiy 
tu'ent)'-five  years  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at 
prescnt  produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  of 
increase  much  greater  than  we  can  imagine  that 
any  possible  exertions  of  mankind  could  raake  iL 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced  therefore,  that 
considering  the  present  avcrage  State  of  the  earth^ 
the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circurastances 
the  most  favorable  to  human  industry,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  increase  faster  dian  in  an 
arithtnetical  ratio. 

The  necessary  effects  of  tliesc  two  difierent 
ratcs  of  increase,  when  hrought  togcther,  will  bc 
vor)'  striking.  Lct  us  call  the  population  of  this 
island  elcven  millions;  and  suppose  the  preaent 
produce  cqual  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num- 
I)er.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population 
would  I)e  twenty-two  millions,  and  tlie  food  being 
also  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
equal  to  this  increase.  In  the  next  twcnty-iive 
years,  the  population  would  be  forty-four  millions, 
und  the  means  of  subsistence  only  cqual  to  the 
support  of  thirty-threc  millions.  In  the  next  pe* 
riod  the  population  would  be  cigh^«eight  millions« 
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and  the  means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  tlie 
Support  of  half  of  that  number.  And  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  first  Century,  the  population  would 
be  a  hundred  and  seven^-six  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of 
fi%-five  millions ;  leaving  a  population  of  a  hun- . 
dred  and  twenty-one  millions  totally  unprovided 

Takmg  the  whole  earth  instead  of  this  island, 
emigration  would  of  course  be  excluded;  and 
su{^)0smg  tlie  present  population  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand  millions,  the  human  species  would  increase 
as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256, 
and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In 
two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the 
means  cf  subsistence  as  256  to  9 ;  in  three  centu- 
lies  as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  thousand  years  th«- 
diffi^rence  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

In  thb  supposition  no  limits  whatever  are  plac- 
ed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth.  It  may  increase 
for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable  quan- 
tity ;  yet  still  the  power  of  population  being  in 
cvcry  period  so  much  superior,  the  increase  of 
the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
levd  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  constant 
Operation  of  the  strong  law  of  necessity  actirig  as 
a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Of  thc  freneral  Checks  to  Population,  and  ihr 

Mode  of  their  Operation. 


THE  ultimate  check  to  population  appears 
then  to  be  a  want  of  food  arising  necessarily  from 
thc  differcnt  ratios  according  to  which  p(q;>ulatioo 
and  food  incrcase.  But  this  ultimate  check  is 
never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  ac* 
tuai  famine. 

Thc  immediate  check  may  be  statcd  to  con- 
sist  in  all  those  customs,  and  all  those  diseases 
\v)iich  scem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  all  those  causes,  in- 
depcndent  of  this  scarcity,  whether  of  a  mond  or 
physical  nature,  which  tcnd  prematurely  to  wcak- 
cn  and  dcstroy  thc  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are  cou» 
stantly  o{)crating  with  more  or  less  force  in  eveiy 
Society,  and  keep  down  the  number  to  the  level 
of  thc  means  of  subsistence,  may  be  classed  under 
t wo  gcncral  heads :  the  prcventi ve,  and  the  posi  - 
tivc  checks. 
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The  preventive  check,  as  far  as  it  is  voluntaiy, 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arises  irom  that  distinc- 
tive  superiori^  in  his  reasoning  faculües,  which 
enables  Inm  to  calculate  distant  consequences. 
The  checks  to  the  indefinite,  increase  of  plants 
and  irrational  animals  are  all  either  positive,  or, 
if  preventivci  jpvoluntaiy.  But  man  cannot  look 
aroünd  him,  and  see  the  distress  which  frequent- 
Ijr  presseS'Upon  those  who  have  large  families; 
he  cannot  contemplate  his  present  possessions  or 
earnufgs,  which  he  now  nearly  consumes  himself, 
and  calculate  the  amount  of  each  share,  when 
with  veiy  litde  addition  they  must  be  dividq||f 
perhaps,  among  seven  or  eight,  without  feelin^a 
doubt,  whether  if  he  follow  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nations,  he  may  be  able  to  support  die  offspring 
which  he  will  probably  bring  into  the  world. 
In  a  State  of  equality,  if  such  can  exist,  this  would 
be  the  simple  question.  In  the  present  State  of 
Society  other  considerations  occur.  Will  he  not 
lower  his  rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up 
in  great  measurc  his  former  habits?  Does  any 
mode  of  employment  present  itself  by  which  he 
may  rcasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  family  ?  Will 
he  not  at  any  rate  subject  himself  to  greater  difE- 
cuUies,  and  more  severe  labor  than  in  his  Single 
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State  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit  to  his 
children  the  same  advantages  of  education  aiid 
improvemcnt  that  he  had  himself  possessed? 
Does  he  cven  feel  secure  that,  should  he  have  a 
large  family,  his  utmost  exertions  can  save  them 
from  rags,  and  squalid  poverty,  and  their  con- 
sequent  degra^tion  in  the  coiq|iunity  ?  And 
may  he  not  be  reduced  to  the  gratuig  necessi^ 
€>f  forfciting  his  independence,  and  of  being 
obliged  to  die  sparing  hand  of  charity  ibr  sup^ 
port  ? 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent,  and  certainly  do  prevent,  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  all  civilized  nations  from  pursuing 
die  dictate  of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to 
onc  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  un- 
doubtcdly  the  least  evil  that  can  arise  (rom  the 
priiiciple   of  population.  TConsidered    as    a  re- 
stmint  on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
porar)'  unhappiness  ;i  but  evidently  slight,  com- 
pared  with  the  evils  which  result  from  any  of 
the  otlier  checks  to  iK)pulation ;  and  merely  of 
the    samc    nature  as   many  othcr    sacrifices  of 
temporär}'  to    permanent  gratification,  which  it 
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is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  continualljr  to 
make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evils 
which  foUow  are  but  too  conspicuous.  A  promis« 
CUOU8  intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children  seems  to  Iower  in  the  mo8t 
mariLed  manner  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
It  cannot  be  without  its  efiect  on  nten,  and  no^ 
diing  ban  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to 
degrade  the  female  character,  and  to  destroy  all 
Its  most  amiable  and  distinguishing  character* 
istics.  Add  to  which,  that  among  those  unfor. 
tunate  females  with  which  all  great  towns  abound, 
more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery  are  per-> 
h^ps  to  be  found,  than  in  any  other  department 
of  human  life. 

When  a  geheral  corruption  of  morals  with 
regard  to  the  sex  pervades  all  the  classes  of  So- 
ciety, its  effects  must  necessarily  be,  to  poison 
the  sprii^  of  domestic  happiness,  to  weaken 
conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  lessen  the 
umted  exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the 
care  and  education  of  then*  children ;  efiects 
which  cannot  take  place  without  a  decided  di- 
minution  <^  the  general  happiness  and  virtue  of 
the  Society ;  particularly  as  the  necessity  of  art» 
iw/.  i.  o 
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in  the  accomplishment  and  conduct  of  intrigues, 
and  in  the  concealment  of  their  consequences,  nc- 
cessarily  leads  to  many  other  vices. 
\       The  positive  checks  to  population  are  cxtreme- 
ly  variouSy  and  include  every  cause,  whether  ari- 
sing  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  dcgree 
contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  hu- 
man life.    Under  this  head  therefore  may  be  enu- 
merated  all  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  la- 
bor  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  po* 
verty,  bad  nursii^  of  children,  great  touns,  cx- 
cesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  common 
diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plague,  and  famine. 
On  examining  these  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
population  which  I  have  classed  under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice, 
and  misery. 

Of  the  preventive  checks,  the  restraint  from 
marriage  which  is  not  followed  by  irregulär  gra- 
tifications  may  properly  be  termed  moral  re- 
straint. ' 


■  It  will  bc  observed,  that  I  hcrc  use  the  tcrm  mom/  in 
its  most  confined  sense.  By  moral  restraint  I  would  bc 
understood  to  roean  a  restraint  from  marriage,  from  pro- 
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Promiscuoiis  intercourse,  unnatural  passions, 
violations  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper  arts 
to  conceal  the  conlequences  of  irregulär  connex- 
ions,  are  preventive  checks  that  clearly  come  under 
tht   head  of  vice.  ^ 

Of  the  positive  checks,  those  which  appear  to 
arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  nature  may 
be  called  cxclusively  misery;  and  those  which 
we  obviously  bring  upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars, 
excesses,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They 
are  brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  conse- 
quences  are  misery.^ 


dential  motives,  with  a  conduct  stricUy  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restrairit ;  and  I  have  never  intentionally 
deriated  from  this  sense.  When  I  wi»ned  to  consider  the 
restraiot  from  marriage  unconnected  with  its  consequen* 
ceS)  I  hare  either  called  it  prudential  restraint,  or  a  part* 
of  the  preventire  check,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the 
principal  branch» 

In  mj  review  of  the  different  stag^  of  society,  I  have 
been  accused  of  not  allowing  suificient  wetght  in  the  pre- 
wntion  of  Population  to  moral  restraint ;  but  when  the 
confined  sense  of  the  term,  which  I  have  here  ezplained, 
18  «dverted  to,  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  erred  much  in  this  respect.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  belteve  myself  mistaken. 

*  As  the  general  consequence  of  vice  is  misery,  and  as 
tbis  consequence  is  the  precise  reason  why  an  action  is 
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The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and  positive 
checks  takea  together  forms  the  iinmediate  check 
to  population,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  every  coun- 
try  where  the  whole  of  the  procreative  power  can- 
not  be  callcd  into  action,  the  preventive  and  the 
positive  checks  must  var}'  inversely  as  each  other, 
that  is,  in  countries  cither  naturally  unhealthy,  er 
subject  to  a  great  mortality  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  the  preventive  check  will  prcvail  very 
litde.     In  those  countries  on  the  contrary  which 


termed  vicious,  it  may  appear  that  the  term  mitery  alone 
would  be  here  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to  use 
both«  But  the  rejection  of  the  term  vice»  would  intro- 
duce  a  considerable  con Fusion  into  our  language  and 
ideas«  We  want  it  particularly  to  distinguish  that  class 
of  actionsy  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
misery,  but  whicbi  in  their  immediate  or  individual  ef* 
fects,  may  produce  perhaps  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
gratification  of  all  our  passions  in  its  immediate  ellect  ia 
happiness)  not  misery  ;  and  in  individual  instancet,  cveti 
the  remote  consequences  (at  least  in  this  life)  comc  an- 
der the  same  denomination.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
there  have  been  soroe  irregulär  connexioni  with  womeoy 
which  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  both  partiet,  and 
haTe  injured  no  one»  These  individual  actions  therefore 
cannot  come  under  the  head  of  misery«  But  they  .are 
still  evidently  viclous^  because  an  action  is  so  denomi* 
nated)  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  mite* 
ry,  whatever  may  be  its  individual  efiect ;  and  no  person 
can  doubt  the  general  tendency  of  an  illicit  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  to  injure  the  happiness  of  society. 
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are  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive 
check  is  found  to  prevail  with  consid^Table  force, 
the  positive  check  will  prevail  very  little,  or  the 
mortali^  be  very  smalL 

In  eveiy  country  some  of  these  checks  are, 
\vith  more  or  less  force,  in  constant  operatior(^ 
yet  notwithstanding  their  general  prevalence, 
there  are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  con- 
stant effort  in  the  population  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  constant  efibrt> 
as  coDstantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes 
of  socie^  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great 
permanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 

These  efFects,  in  the  present  State  of  socie^, 
aeem  to  be  produced  in  the  foUowing  manner. 
We  will  suppose  the  means  of  subsistence  in  any 
country  just  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  its  inha- 
bitants.  The  constant  eflfort  towards  populaticm, 
which  b  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious  so- 
cieües,  increases  the  number  of  people  bcfore  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  increased«  The  food 
dierefore  which  before  supported  eleven  millions, 
must  now  be  divided  among  eleven  millions  and 
a  half.  The  poor  consequently  must  live  much 
w(»*se,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced  to  severe 
ästress.     The  number  of  laborers  also  being 
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ibove  the  proportion  of  work  in  the  market,  the 
price  of  labor  must  tend  to  fall ;  white  the  pricc 

/    of  provisions  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise. 

,'  The  laborer  thereforc  must  do  more  work,  to 
eam  the  same  as  he  did  before.  During  this  sea- 
An  of  distress  the  discouragements  to  marriage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  are  so  grtrat, 
that  population  is  nearly  at  a  stand.  In  the  mean 
time  the  cheapness  of  labe»*,  the  plenty  of  labo- 
rers,  and  the  necessity  of  an  increased  industry 
among  them,  encourage  cultivators  to  employ 
more  labor  upon  their  land,  to  tum  up  fresh  seil, 
and  to  manure  and  improvc  more  completely  what 
is  already  in  tillage ;  tili  ultimately  the  means  of 
subsistence  may  bccome  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  at  the  period  from  which  we 
set  out.  The  Situation  of  the  laborer  being  then 
again  tolcrably  comfortable,  the  restraints  to  popu- 
lation  are  in  some  degree  looscned ;  and,  after  a 
short  period,  the  same  retrograde  and  progressive 
jDiovements,  with  respect  to  happiness,  are  repeat- 
ed. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  ob- 
vious  to  common  view ;  and  it  may  be  difficult 
even  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate  its 
periods.     Yet  that,  in  the  gcncrality  of  old  statcs*, 
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some  such  Vibration  does  ex  ist,  thoiigh  in  a  mucli 
less  marked,  and  in  a  much  more  irre^iar  man- 
ner, than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting  man 
who  considers  the  subject  deeply  can  well  doubl. 
One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has 
been  less  remarked,  and  less  decidedly  confirmqil 
by  experience  tlian  might  naturally  be  expecled, 
is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind  which  we  pos- 
sess  are,  in  general,  histories  only  of  the  higher 
classes.  We  have  not  many  accounts,  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  of  tlie  manners  and  customs 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  where  these  retrograde 
and*  progressive  movements  chiefly  take  place. 
A  satisfactory  history  of  this  kind,  of  one  people 
and  of  one  period,  would  require  the  constant  and 
minute  attention  of  many  obser\'ing  minds  in  lo- 
cal'^and  general  remarks  on  tlie  State  of  the  lower 
classes  of  societ}-,  and  the  causes  that  influ- 
enced  it;  and  to  draw  accurate  inference  upon 
this  subject,  a  succession  of  such  historians  for 
some  centuries  would  be  necessar)\  This  brauch 
of  Statistical  knowledge  has  of  late  years  been  at- 
tended  to  in  some  countries,«  and  \\'e  may  pro- 


^The  judicious  questions  whicb  Sir  John  Sinclair  cir- 
culated  in  ScoUand,  and  the  very  valuable  accounts  which 
he  has  coUected  in  that  part  of  the  island,  de  htm  the 
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mite  ourselves  a  dearer  insight  into  the  internal 
structure  of  human  society  from  the  progress  cS 
tiiese  inquiries.  But  the  science  may  be  said  yet 
to  be  in  its  in&ncy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Information, 
liave  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with  suffi- 
cient  accuracy«  Among  these  perhaps  may  be 
reckcned»  the  proportion  of  the  niimber  of  adults 
to  the  number  of  marriages ;  the  extent  to  which 
vicious  customs  have  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  restraints  upon  matrimony  ;  the  comparativc 


highest  honor ;  and  these  accounis  will  ever  remain  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  the  learning,  good  aensey  and 
general  Information  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  adjoining  parishcs  are  not  put  togethcr 
in  the  worki  which  would  have  assisted  the  memory  both 
in  attaining  and  recollecting  the  State  of  particular  dis« 
tricts.  The  repetitions  and  contradictory  opinions  which 
occur  are  not  in  my  opinion  so  objcctionable,  as«  to  the 
result  pf  such  testimony,  more  faith  may  be  given  tba» 
we  could  possibly  give  to  the  testimooy  of  any  individiial. 
Even  were  this  result  drawn  for  us  by  soipe  master  hand» 
tbough  much  valuable  time  would  undoubtedly  be  saTcdi 
the  information  would  not  be  so  satisfactory.  Tf  with  a 
few  subordinate  improvements,  this  work  had  contained 
accurate  and  complete  registers  for  the  last  1 50  yeart«  it 
would  have  been  inestimable,  and  would  have  exhibited  a 
better  picture  of  th«  internal  State  of  acountry,  than  hat 
yet  been  presented  to  the  world.  But  this  last  rooat  et» 
sential  improvcment  no  diligence  could  have  eflfectedi 
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moitality  among  the  children  oS  the  most  distress- 
cd  part  of  the  Community,  and  of  those  who  live 
rather  more  at  their  ease ;  the  variations  in  the  real 
price  of  labor ;  the  observable  differences  in  the 
State  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  with  respect  to 
ease  and  happiness,  at  different  times  during  a 
certain  period ;  and  very  accurate  registeifö^  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most  importance  in  this  subject. 

A  faithful  history  including  such  particulars 

^^iroold  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  manner  in 

^«irhich  the  ccmstzmt  check  upon  population  acts ; 

would  probably  prove  the  existence  of  the  re- 

and  progressive  movements  that  have 

menti<Hied ;  tfaough  the  times  of  their  vibra* 

Lcn  must  necessarily  be  rendered  irregulär  from 

^Xie  Operation  of  many  intemipting  causes ;  such  as, 

introduction  of  or  &ilure  of  certain  manufac 

a  greater  or  less  prevalent  spirit  of  agricul- 

tuial  enterprise ;  years  of  plenty,  or  years  of  scar- 

cily;  warsy  sickly  seasons,  poor  laws,  emigration, 

«nd  otfaer  causes  of  a  similar  nature. 

A  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  conceal  this  oscillation 
from  common  view  is,  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  real  price  of  labor.     It  very  rarely 
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happens  that  the  nominal  price  of  labor  universal- 
ly  falls;  but    we  well   know  that  it  frequendy 
remains  the  same,  while  <he  nominal  price  of  pro» 
visions  has  been  gradually  rising.     This  is,  in  cf-  • 
fect,  a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labor ;  and,  during 
this  period,  the  condition  of  the  lower  ciasses  of 
the  Community  must  be  gradually  growing  worse, 
But  the  famiers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rieh 
from  the  real  cheapness  of  labor.     Their  increas- 
ing  capitals  enable  them  to  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  men ;  and,  as  the  population  had  probably 
suffered  some  check  from  the  greater  difficulty  of 
supporting  a  family,  the  demand  for  labor,  after  a 
certain  period,  would  be  great  in  prqx>rtion  to  the 
supply,  and  its  price  would  of  course  rise,  if  left 
to  find  its  natural  level ;  and  thus  the  wa;res  of  la- 
bor, and  consequcndy  the  condition  of  the  lower 
ciasses  of  socicty,  might  havc  progressive  and  re- 
trograde movements,  thou^  the  price  of  labor 
might  never  nominally  fall. 

In  savagc  life,  where  there  is  no  regulär  price 

■ 

of  labor,  it  is  littlc  to  be  doubted  that  similar 
oscillations  take  place.  When  population  has  in- 
creased  ncarly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  food,  all 
the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  will  natu- 
rally  operate  with  increased  forcei  Vicious  haliits 
with  respect  to  the  sex  will  bc  morc  gencral,  the 
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exposing  of  chiidren  more  frequent,  and  both  the 
probability^  and  fiitality  of  wars  and  epidemics  will 
be  considerably  greater;  and  diese  causes  will 
probably  continue  their  Operation  tili  the  popula- 
tioD  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  food ;  and  then 
tbe  letum  to  comparative  [^nty  will  again  pro- 
duce  an  increase,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  its 
fiuther  pn^ress  will  again  be  checked  by  the 
same  causes.^ 

But  without  attempting  to  establish  these  pro- 
^[Tcssive  and  retrograde  movements  in  different 
countries,  which  would  evidently  require  more 
xninute  histories  than  we  possess,  and  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  naturally  tends  to  counter- 
act,  the  foUowing  pfoposrtiQns  are  intended  to  be 
proved: 


1.  Population  is  necessarf|;»'  limited  by  the^ 
means  of  subsistence.  < 

2.  Population  invariably  increases,  where  the 


*  Sir  James  Steuart  vcry  justly  compares  the  generative 
fiiculty  to  a  spring  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  [Polit. 
Econ.  Tol  i.  b«  i.  c«  4.  p.  20.]  which  would  of  course  pro- 
doce  exactly  that  kind  of  oscillation  which  has  been  men- 
tinned.  In  tbe  firat  book  of  bis  Political  Economy,  he  has 
explained  many  parts  of  the  subject  of  popuIation  very 
ably. 
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means  of  sub»stence  increase,  unless  prevented 
by  some  veiy  powerful  and  obvious  checks. ' 

3.  These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  repress 

the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its 

>„t.  efiects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 

are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restiunt,  vice,  and 

misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  needs 
Illustration.  The  second  and  third  will  be  suf- 
ficicndy  established  by  a  review  of  the  immedi- 
ate  checks  to  population  in  the  past  and  preaent 
State  of  Society. 

This  review  will  be  die  subject  of  the  f(^ow- 
ing  chapters. 


V 


>  I  have  expressed  myself  in  this  cautious  manner» 
because  I  believe  theri^  are  a  very  few  instancett  such  aa 
tbe  negrocs  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  one  or  two  otbcra» 
where  population  does  not  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence«  But  thcse  are  extreme  casea; 
and  generally  speaking  it  might  be  said  (and  the  propo- 
sitions in  this  form  would  be  more  neatly  and  distinctiy 
expressed.) 

3.  Population  always  increates  where  the  meana  of 
subsistence  increase* 

3.  The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
population«  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  mcaiia 
of  subsistence  are  all  reaolvable  into  moral  restraint.  vice« 
and  misery. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  hrwest  stage 

oj*  Human  society. 


THE  wretched  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  have  been  placed  by  the  general  consent 
of  voyagers  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human 
beinas.'  Of  their  domestic  habits  and  manners, 
hoiiiver,  we  have  few  accounts.  Their  barren 
country,  and  the  miserable  State  in  which  they 
live,  have  prevented  any  intercourse  with  them 
that  mi^t  give  such  information ;  but  we  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  checks  to  population 
among  a  race  of  savagcs,  whose  very  appearance 
indicates  diem  to  be  half  starved,  and  who,  shi- 
vering  with  cold,  and  covered  witli  filth  and  ver- 
min, live  in  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  climates 
in  the  world,  without  having  sagacity  enough  to 
provide  themselves  with  such  conveniencies  as 
might  mitigate  its  severities,  and  render  life  in 
some  measure  more  comfortable.  * 


*  Cook's  First  Voy«  vol.  ii.  p.  59, 

*  Second  Voy.  vol.  li.  p.  186. 
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Next  to  these,  and  almost  as  low  in  genius  and 
resourccs,  have  been  placed  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  land ;  ^  but  some  late  accounts  have  re- 
prcsented  the  Islands  of  Andaman  in  the  east  as 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  still  lower  in  wretch- 
edness  even  than  these.     Eyery  thingthat  voy- 
ages  have  related  of  savage  life  is  said  to  fall  shoit 
of  the  barbarism  of  this  people.    Their  whole  timc 
is  spent  in  search  of  food;  and  as  their  woods 
yield  them  few  or  no  supplies  of  animals,  and  büt 
little  vegetable  diet,  their  principal  occupayi^  is 
that  of  climbing  the  rocks,  or  roving  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  a  precarious  meal 
of  fish,  wiiich,  diiring  the  tempestuous  season, 
thcy  oftcn  scek  for  in  vain.    Their  stature  seldom 
cxcecds  five  feet,  their  bcUies  are  protubcrant, 
with  high  Shoulders,  large  heads,  and  limbs  dis- 
l.Toportionably  slender.     Their  countenances  ex- 
hibit  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  a  horrid  mix- 
uire  of  famine  and  ferocity ;  and  tlicir  extenuated 
and  discused  figures  plainly  indicate  the  want  of 
wholcsomc  nourishment.     Some  of  thes*  unhap- 
py  bcings  have  been  found  on  the  shores  in  the 
last  stage  of  famine.' 


'  Vancouvcr'«  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii*  c.  !•  p«  13. 
'  Symes'  Embassy  to  Avai  eh.  i»  p.  139.  and  Asiatic 
Researchesy  toK  ir»  p«  401« 
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In  the  next  scale  of  human  beings  we  may 
place  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  of  a  part 
of  whom  we  have  some  accounts  that  may  be  de- 
pended  upon,  froni  a  person  who  resided  a  con- 
siderabie  time  at  Port  Jackson,  and  had  frequent 
c^portmiities  of  being  a  witness  to  their  habits  and 
manners.  The  narrator  of  captain  Cook's  first 
vojcage  havmg  mentioned  the  very  small  number 
of  inhabitants  that  was  seen  on  the  eastem  coast  of 
New  Holland,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
country,  from.its  desolate  State,  to  support  many 
more,  observes,  "  By  what  means  the  inhabitants 
"  rf  this  countiy  are  reduced  to  such  a  number 
as  it  can  subsist,  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to 
guess;  whether,  like  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  each 
"  other  in  contests  for  food,  whether  they  are 
swept  off  by  accidental  famine,  or  whether  there 
is  any  cause  that  prevents  the  increase  of  the 
species,  must  be  left  for  future  adventurers  to 
"  determine."  * 

The  account  which  Mn  Collins  has  given  of 
these  savages  will,  I  hope,  afford  in  some  degree 
a  satisfactory  answer.     They  are  described  as,  in 

'  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
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general,  neither  tall  nor  well  made.  Their  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  are  thin,  which  b  ascribed  to  the 
poomess  of  their  mode  of  living.  Those  who  in- 
habit  the  sea  coast  depend  almost  entirely  on  fish 
for  their  sustenance,  relieved  occasionally  by  a  re- 
past  on  some  large  grubs  which  are  found  in  the 
body  of  the  dwarf  gum  tree.  The  very  scanty 
stock  of  animals  in  the  woods,  and  the  very  great 
labor  necessary  to  take  them,  keep  the  Inland 
natives  in  as  poor  a  condition  as  their  brethren  on 
the  coast.  They  are  compelled  to  cUmb  the  tall- 
est trees  after  honey,  and  the  smaller  animals, 
such  as  the  flyiag  squirrel  and  the  opossum.  ; 
When  the  stems  are  of  great  height,  and  without 
branches,  which  b  generally  the  case  in  thick  fo- 
rests,  this  is  a  process  of  great  labor,  and  is  ef- 
fected  by  cutting  a  notch  with  their  stone  hatchets 
for  each  foot  successively,  while  their  left  arm  em- 
braces  the  tree.  Trees  were  observed  notched 
in  this  manner  to  the  hei^t  of  eigh^  feet  befcM^ 
the  first  branch,  where  the  hungry  savage  could 
hope  to  meet  with  any  reward  for  so  much  toil. ' 
The  woods,  exdusive  of  the  animals  occasion- 


1  CoUlnt's  account  of  New  South  Wale««  Appendix. 
p.  549.  4to 
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ally  found  in  them,  afford  but  littie  sustenance. 
A  few  berries,  the  yam,  die  fem  rcwt,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  diiferent  banksias,  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  catalogue. ' 

.  A  native  with  his  child,  suq)rised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hawksbury  river,  by  some  of  our  colonists, 
launched  his  canoe  in  a  hurry,  and  left  behind  him 
a  ^cimen  of  his  food,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
stomach.  From  a  piece  of  watersoaking  wood, 
füll  of  holes,  he  had  been  extracting  and  eating  a 
brge  w(xin.  The  smell  both  of  the  worm  and 
its  habitatioh  was  in  the  highest  degree  offensive. 
These  worms,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  cah-bro ;  and  a  tribe  of  natives  dwellinjg  In- 
land, firom  the  circumstance  of  eating  these  loath- 
aome  Worms,  is  named  Cah-brc^al.  The  wood 
natives  also  make  a  paste,  formed  of  the  fem  root, 
and  die  large  and  small  ants  bruised  tc^ther,  and, 
in  die  season,  add  the  e^s  of  this  insect.* 

In  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  driven 
to  such  resources  for  subsistence,  where  the  sup- 
piy  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  so  extremely 


■  Collins'  Account  of  New  South   Wales,  AppcndiZi 

p.  557.  4to« 

*  Id.  Appen.  p.  558. 
voL  i.  d 
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scanty,  and  the  labor  necessaiy  to  procure  it  is 
so  severe,  it  is  evident,  that  the  population  must 
be  ver}'  thinly  scattered  in^proportion  to  the  terri- 
tory. Its  utmost  bounds  must  be  \ex\  narrow. 
But  when  we  advert  to  the  stränge  and  barbarous 
customs  of  these  people,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  women,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  chil- 
dren  ;/iiistead  of  being  surprised  that  it  does  not 
more  frequendy  press  to  pass  these  bounds,  we 
shall  be  radier  inclined  to  consider  even  these 
scanty  resources  as  more  than  suilicient  to  Sup- 
port all  the  population  that  could  gröw  up  under 
such  circumstancesTj 

The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  is  violence, 
and  of  the  most  brutal  nature.  The  savage  sc- 
lects  his  intended  wife  from  the  women  of  a  dif- 
ferent  tribe,  generally  one  at  enmity  with  his  own. 
He  steals  upon  her  in  the  absence  of  her  protec- 
tors,  and  having  first  stupified  her  with  blows  of 
a  club,  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head,  back,  and 
Shoulders,  cvery  one  of  which  is  foUowcd  by  a 
stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her  through  the  woods 
by  one  arm,  regardless  of  the  stones  and  bro- 
ken  pieces  of  trees  that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and 
anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize  in  safcty  to  hb 
own  party,  where  a  most  brutal  scene  ensues. 
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i'he  woman  thus  treated  becomes  his  wife,  and 
\  incorporated  into  die  tribe  to  which  he  belongs, 
nd  but  seldom  quits  him  for  another.  The  out- 
Ige  is  not  resented  by  the  relations  of  the  female, 
rho  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage  when  it  is 
i  thcir  power. ' 

The  Union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  an  eariy 
ge,  and  instances  were  kitown  to  our  colonists 
f  very  young  girls  having  been  much  and  shame- 
iilly  abused  by  the  males/ 

The  conduct  of  the  husband  to  his  wife,  or 

rives,  seems  to  be  nearly  in  character  with  this 

ränge  and  barbarous  mode  of  courtship.     The 

nales  bear  on  their  heads  the  traces  of  the  su- 

nority  of  the  males,  which  is  exercised  almost 

soon  as  they  find  strength  in  their  arms  to  in- 

a  blow.     Some  of  these  unfortunate  beings 

\  been  observed  with  more  scars  on  their 

1  heads  cut  iii  every  directi(Mi,  than  could 

be  counted.     Mr.   Collins  feelingly  says, 

?  condition  of  these  women  is  so  wretched, 

I   have  often,  on  seeing  a  female  child 

e  on  its  mother's  Shoulders,  anticipated  the 


is'  N.  S.  Wales,  Appen«  p.  559, 
n.  p.  563. 
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"  miseries  to  which  it  was  bom,  and  thought  it 
"  would  be  a  mercy  to  dcstroy  it."*  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  Bennilong's  wife  bcing  deli- 
vered  of  a  child,  he  says,  "  I  here  find  in  my  pa- 
"  pers  a  note  that  for  some  offence  Bennilong  had 
"  severely  beaten  this  woman  in  the  morning,  a 
**  short  time  before  she  was  delivercd."* 

Women  treated  in  this  brutal  manner  must  ne- 
cessarily  be  subject  to  frequent  miscarriagesy  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  very  young  girls, 
mentioned  above  as  common,  and  Ae  too  cariy 
Union  of  the  sexes  in  general,  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent  the  females  from  being  prolific.  Instances 
of  a  plurality  of  wives  were  found  more  frequent 
than  of  a  Single  wife ;  but  what  b  extraordinarj^ 
Mr.  Collins  did  not  recoUect  cver  to  have  noticed 
children  by  more  than  one.  He  had  heard  from 
some  of  the  natires,  that  the  first  wife  claimed  an 
cxclusive  right  to  the  conjugal  embrace,  while  the 
second  was  merely  the  slave  and  drudge  of  both«  * 

An  absolutely  exciusive  right  in  the  first  wife 
to  the  conjugal  embrace  seems  to  be  hardly  pro- 


"  Collint'  N.  S.  Wales,  Api>en,  p.  583. 
*  Appcn.  p.  563. 
^  Appcn«  p.  560. 
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bable ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second  wife 
might  not  be  allowed  to  rear  her  offspring.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  Observation  be  generally  true,  it 
proves  that  a  great  part  of  the  women  are  without 
children,  which  can  only  be  accounted  ibr  from 
the  veiy  severe  hardships  which  they  undergo,  or 
firom  some  particular  customs  which  may  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Collins. 

If  the  mother  of  a  sucking  chiid  die,  the  help- 
less  in£uit  is  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with 
its  mother.  The  father  himself  places  his  living 
child  on  the  body  of  his  dead  wife,  and  having 
thrown  a  iarge  stone  upon  it,  the  grave  is  instant- 
ly  fiUed  by  the  other  natives.  This  dieudful  act 
was  performed  by  Co-le-be,  a  native  well  known 
to  our  coionists,  and  who,  on  being  talked  to  (hi 
the  subject,  justified  the  proceeding,  by  declaring 
that  no  woman  could  be  found  who  would  under- 
take  to  nurse  the  chiid,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
have  died  a  much  worse  death  than  that  which  he 
had  given  it.  Mr.  Collins  had  reason  to  believe 
that  this  custom  was  generally  prevalent,  and  ob- 
serves,  that  it  may  m  some  measure  account  for 
the  thinness  of  the  population.  ^ 

.    »  CoUiDs'  N.  S.  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  607. 
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Such  a  custom,  though   in  itself  perliaps  it 
might  not  much  affect  the  population  of  a  coun> 
tr} ,  places  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  diiHculty 
of  rearing  children  in  savage  life.    Women  oblig- 
ed  by  their  habits  of  living  to  a  constant  change 
of  place,  and  compelled  to  an  unremitting  drud- 
gery  for  their  husbands,  appear  to  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  bringing  up  two  or  three  children 
nearly  of  the  same  age.     If  another  child  be  bom 
before  the  one  above  it  can  shift  for  itself,  and  fol- 
low  its  mother  on  foot,  one  of  the  two  must  al* 
most  necessarily  perish  for  want  of  care.     The 
task  of  rearing  even  one  infant,  in  such  a  wander- 
ing  and  laborious  life,  must  be  so  troublesome 
and  painful,  that  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that 
no  woman  can   be  found  to  undertake  it   w-ho 
is  not  prompted  by  tlie  powerful  feelings  of  a 
mothen 

To  these  causes,  which  forcibly  repress  the  ris- 
ing  generation,  must  be  added  those  which  con- 
tribute  subsequently  to  destroy  it ;  such  as  the 
frequent  wars  of  these  savages  with  different 
tribes,  and  their  perpetual  contests  with  each 
other;  their  stränge  spirit  of  retaliation  and  re- 
venge  which  prompts  the  midnight  murder,  and 
the  frecjuent  shedding  of  innocent   biood ;   the 
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smoke  and  filth  of  their  miserable  habitations,  and 
dieir  poor  mode  of  Uving,  productive  of  loathsome 
cutaneous  disörders;  and  above  all,  a  dreadful 
epidemic  like  the  small-pox,  which  sweeps  off 
great  numbers.  i 

In  the  year  1789,  they  were  visited  by  this  epi- 
demic which  raged  among  them  witff  all  the  ap- 
pearance  and  virulence  of  the  small-pox.  The 
desolation  that  it  occasicmed  was  almost  incredible. 
Not  a  living  person  was  to  be  found  in  the  bays 
and  harbors  that  were  before  the  most  frequented« 
Not  a  vestige  of  a  human  foot  was  to  be  traced  on 
the  sands.  They  had  left  the  dead  to  bury  the 
dead.  The  excavations  in  the  rocks  were  filled 
with  putrid  bodies,  and  in  many  places  the  paths 
were  covered  with  skeletons.' 

Mr.  Collins  was  informed,  that  the  tribe  of  Co- 
le-be,  the  native  mentioned  before,  had  been  re- 
duced  by  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  disorder  to 
three  persons,  who  found  themselves  obliged  to 
unite  with  some  other  tribe  to  prevent  their  utter 
cxtinction.* 


^  See  generali^,  the  Appendix  to  Collins'  Account  of 
the  English  colony  in  New  South  Wales« 
»  Collins'  N.  S.  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  597, 
'  Id.  Appendix,  p.  598« 
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Under  such  powerful  causes  of  depopulation, 
we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  the  counti)' 
would  be  increasing  upon  the  thinly  scattered  in« 
habitants,  and,  addcd  to  the  supply  of  fish  from 
their  shores,  would  be  more  than  sufBcient  for 
their  consumption ;  yet  it  appears  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  population  is  in  general  so  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  averagc  supply  of  food,  that  eveiy 
little  deficiency  from  unfavorable  weather,  or  othcr 
causes,  occasions  distress.  Particular  times,  when 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  great  want,  arc 
mentioned  as  not  uncommon,  and  at  these  periods, 
some  of  the  natives  were  found  reduced  to  skelc- 
tonsy  and  almost  starvcd  to  death.^ 


*  CoUins'  N.  S.  Wales,  c.  iii.  p.  34,  and  Appendix, 
p.  551« 
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WE  may  next  tum  our  view  to  tlÄ  vast  con- 
tinent  of  America,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
found  to  be  inhabited  by  small  independent  tribes 
of  savages,  subsisting  nearly  like  the  natives  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  productions  of  unassisted 
mttiire.  The  soil  was  covered  by  an  almost  uni- 
versal fcN^est,  and  presented  few  of  those  fhiitsand 
esculent  vegetables  which  grow  in  such  profusion 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  produce  of  a 
most  rüde  and  imperfect  agriculture,  known  to 
some  of  the  tribes  of  hunters,  was  so  trifling  as  to 
be  considered  only  as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  subsist- 
ence  acquired  by  the  chace.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  new  world,  therefore,  might  be  considered  as 
living  principaUy  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  *  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  mode  of  subsistence  are  ob- 
vious.     The  supplies  derived  from  fisihing  could 


1  Rohertson's  Ifistorv  of  America,  vol.  ü.  b.  iv.  p.  137« 
et  seq.  octavo  ediu  1780« 
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extend  only  to  those  who  were  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  sea-shore ; 
and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  improvident 
savage  would  frequently  prevent  him  from  ex- 
tending  the  beneiits  of  these  supplies  much  be- 
yond  the  time  when  diey  were  actually  obtained. 
The  greaf  extent  of  territory  required  fpr  the  Sup- 
port of  the  hunter  has  been  repeatedly  stated  and 
acknowlcdged/     'The  number  of  wild  aninials 
within  his  reach,  combined  with  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  eiüier  killed  or  ensnared, 
must  necessarily  limit  the  number  of  his  socicty. 
The  tribes  of  hunters,  likc  beasts  of  prey,  whom 
they  resemble  in  their  mode  of  subsistence,  will 
consequendy  be  thinly  scattered  ovcr  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     Like  beasts  of  prey,  they  must 
either  drive  away  or  ily  from  ever}-  rival,  and  be 
engaged  in  perpetual  contests  wiüi  each  other.  < 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  America  should 
be  very  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extcnt 
of  territory,  is  mcrely  an  exempliiication  of  the  ob- 
vious  tnith,  that  population  cannot  incrcasc  with- 
out  the  food  to  support  it. 


"  Franklin'«  Miccil.  p.  3. 
*  Robertion,  b.  ir.  p.  139. 
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But  the  interesting  pari  of  the  inquiry,  that  part 
to  which  I  would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  is,  the  mode  by  which  the 
populauon  is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  this  scftnty 
supply.  It  cannot  escape  Observation,  that  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food  to  any  people,  does 
not  show  itself  merely  in  the  shape  of  fatnine,  but 
in  other  more  j^ermanent  fonns  of  distress,  and  in 
generating  certain  eustoms,  which  operate  some- 
times  with  greater  force  in  the  suppression  of  a/ 
risii^  population,  than  in  its  subsequent  desüW- 
tion« 

Jt  was  generally  remarked,  that  the  American 
women  were  far  from  being  prolific,  their  mar- 
riages  seldom  producing  above  two  or  three' 
children.'  This  unfruitfulness  has  becn  attribut- 
ed  by  some  to  a  want  of  ardor  in  the  men  tow- 
ards  their  women,  a  feature  of  character,  which 
has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  American 
savage.   jlt  is  not  however  peculiar  to  this  race  ; 


*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p«  106.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i.p. 
187«  Charlevoix,  Hisl.  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  tom.  iii.  p. 
304.  Lafitau,  ^^ceurs  des  Sauvages,  tom.  i.  p.  590.  In 
ihc  conrse  of  this  chapter  I  often  give  ihc  same  references 
m«  Robertson ;  but  never,  without  having  examined  and 
▼enficd  them  myself.  Where  T  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  doing  this,  I  refer  to  Robertson  alone. 
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but  probably  exists  in  a  great  degree  among  all 
barbarous  nations,  whose  food  is  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient,  and  who  live  in  a  constant  apprehension  of 
beiftg  pressed  by  famine,  (h*  by  an  enemy.  Bruce 
frequendy  takes  notice  of  it,  particularly  in  refe- 


rence  to  the  Galla  and  ShangaUa,  sa\'age  nations 
on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,"  and  le  Vaillant  men- 
tions  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Hottentots 
asthe  Chief  reason  of  their  thin  population,*  ^  It 
seems  to  bejjenerated  by  the  hardships^and  dan- 
gers of  sayage  life^  whiph  take  oflF  the  attention 
from  the  sexual  passion.  And  diat  these  are  ihc 
principal  causes  of  it  among  the  Americans,  rather 
than  any  absolute  consütutional  defect,  appean» 
prol^able,  from  its  diminishing  nearly  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  are  miti- 
gated  or  rcmoved.  Qn  those  countries  of  Anieri- 
ca,  where  from  peculiar  Situation  or  further  ad- 
vantages  in  improvement,  the  hardships  of  savagc 
life  are  less  sevcrely  feit,  the  passion  bctween  ihv 
sexes  becomes  more  ardent.  j  Among  some  of 
the  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of  rivcrs  well  stor- 
ed  with  fish,  or  others  that  inhabit  a  tciriton* 


»  Travels  to  discover  the  tource  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ii.  p, 
S93,  559. 
>  Vof  age  dans  rintericor  de  l' Afrique,  tom.  i.  p.  1  f , 

ts. 
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greatly  abounding  in  game  or  much  improved  in 
a^culture,  the  women  are  more  valued  and  ad- 
ln ired  ;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on 
the  gratification  of  desire,  the  dissolution  of  their 
manners  is  sometimes  excessi vc.  i  . 

If  we  do  not  then  consider  this  apathy  of  the 
Americans  as  a  natural  defect  in  the  bodily  frame, 
but  merely  as  a  general  coldness,  and  an  infre- 
quency  of  the  calls  of  the  sexual  appetite,  we 
shall  not  be  .inclined  to  ^ve  much  weight  to  it  as 
aflfecting  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage ; 
but  shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
unfiruitfulness  in  the  condition  and  customs  of  the 
women  in  a  savage  State.  And  here  we  shall  find 
reasons  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  iact  ii 
question. 

It  is  fineiy  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson,  that 
**  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the  pro- 
^  gress  of  arts  and  civilization,  is  a  question  which 
^  in  the  wantonness  of  disputation  has  been  agi- 
**  tated  among  philosophers.  That  women  are 
*'  indebted  to  the  refincment  of  polished  manners 


^  Robertson«  b.  iv.  p.  71.  Lettres  Edif.  &  Carieuses, 
tom.  Tl.  p.  48,  332,  330,  tom«  vii.  p.  20.  12mo.  edit. 
1780.  Charlevoix,  tom.  iii.  p.  303;  423.  Hennepin, 
M(rurs  des  Sau  vages,  p.  37. 
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^^  for  a  happy  change  in  their  State,  is  a  point 
"  which   can  admic  of  no  doubt."»     In  every 
part  of  die  world,  one  of  the  most  general  charac* 
teristics  of  the  savage  is  to  despise  and  degradc 
the  female  sex.*     Among  most  of  the  tribes  in 
America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous, 
that  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their 
^vretched  State.     A  wife  is  no  better  than  a  beast 
of  bürden.     While  the  man  passes  hb  days  in 
idleness  or  amusement,  the  woman  is  condemncd 
to  incessant  toil.     Tasks  are  imposed  upon  her 
without  mercy,  and  Services  are  received  without 
complaccnce  or  gratitude,  *     There  are  some  dis- 
tricts  in  America  where  this  State  of  degradation 
has  bccn  so  severely  feit,  that  mothers  have  des- 
troved  their  female  infants,  to  deliver  them  at 
once  from  a  life  in  which  they  were  doomed  to 
such  a  miserable  slaver\*.* 


^  Robertson,  b»iv.  p.  103. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103.  Lettres  Edif.  pfttsim* 
Charlevoix  Hist.  Nouv.  Fr.  tom.  ii'u  p.  287«  Voy.  de 
Pcrouse,  c.  ix.  p«  402.  4to.  London. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  105.  Lettres  Edif.  lom.  ti.  p. 
329.  Major  Roger's  North  America,  p.  2\\.  Creuzii 
Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Raynal  HisU  des  Inden 
tom.  iv.  c.  vii,  p.  1 10.  8vo.  10  vol.  1795. 
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This  State  of  depresslon  and  constant  labor  add- 
ed  to  the  unavoidable  hardships  of  savage  life 
must  be  very  unfavorable  to  the  office  of  child- 
bearing;^  ai>d  the  libertiiiage  which  generally 
prevails  among  the  women  before  marriage,  with 
the  habit  of  procuring  abortions,  in  which  they 
rarely  fail,  must  necessarily  render  them  more  un- 
fit  for  bearing  children  aftcrwards«'  One  of  the 
missionaries  speaking  of  the  common  practice 
among  the  Natchez  of  changing  their  wives,  adds, 
unless  they  have  children  by  them ;  a  proof,  that 
these  marriages  were  in  general  unfruitful,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  libertine  lives  of 
tbe  women  before  wedlock,  which  he  had  previ- 
Qusly  noüced' 

The  causeSy  that  Charlevoix  assigns,  of  the 
sterility  of  the  American  women,  are,  the  suck- 
ling  their  children  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  they  do  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands ; 
die  excessive  labor  to  which  they  are  always  con- 
demned  in  whatever  Situation  they  may  be  ;  and 


*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.     Creuxii  Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 
Lafitauy  tom.  i.  p.  590. 

■  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.    72.     Ellis*   Voyage,  p.    198. 
Barke's  America,  vol.  1.  p.  Ä7. 
'  LeUreft  Edif.  tom.  vii.  p.^0,  22. 
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the  cu^tom  established  in  many  places  of  permit« 
ting  the  young  women  to  prostitute  themselves 
before  marriage.  Added  to  thb,  he  says,  the  ex- 
treme misery  to  which  diese  people  are  sometimes 
redueed,  takes  from  them  all  desire  of  having 
children.  *  Among  some  of  the  rüder  tribes  it  is 
a  maxim  not  to  bürden  themselves  with  rearing 
more  than  two  of  their  oflFspring.*  When  twins 
are  bom,  one  of  them  is  commonly  abandoned,  as 
the  mothcr  cannot  rear  them  both ;  and  when  a 
mother  dies  during  the  period  of  suckling  her 
child,  no  chance  of  preserving  its  life  remains,  and, 
as  in  New  Holland,  it  is  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  breast  that  nourished  it,' 

As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want 
themselves,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  their 
children  becomes  at  Umes  so  great,  that  they  are 
reduccd  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  or  destroy- 
ing  them.-*  Dcformed  children  are  very  generale 
ly  exposed;  and  among  some  of  the  tribes  in 
South  America,  the  children  of  muthers  who  do 


Charlevolx,  N.  Fr«  tom.  ii'u  p.  304. 
*  Robertson,  b«  iv«  p.  107.  Lettres  Edif.  tom.ix.p.  140* 
'  Robertson,  b.  tv.  p.  107.  Lcttres  Edif«  tom.  Ttii.j).  8#. 
^  Robertson,  b«  iv.  p.  loX 


^  -■. 
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not  bear  their  labors  well  experietce  a  similar 
&te,  firom  a  fear  that  the  ofTspring  may  inherit  the 
weakneas  of  its  parent.* 

To  causes  of  this  nature  we  must  ascribe  the 
remarkable  exemption  of  the  Amerfcans  from. 
defbrmities  of  make.     Even  when  a  mother  en* 
deavors  to  rear  all  her  children  without  distinction, 
«o  great  a  proportion  of  the  whde  number  perish- 
es  under  the  rigorous  treatment  that  must  be  their 
lot  in  the  savage  State,  that  probably  none  ofthose 
who  labor  under  any  original  weakness  or  mfirmi- 
tf  can  attain  the  age  of  manhood.     If  they  be  not 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  cannot  Icxig 
protract  their  lives  under  the  severe  discipUne  that 
awaits  them.       In  the  Spanish  provinces,  where 
tiie  Indians  do  not  live  so  laborious  a  life,  and  are 
prevented  firom  destroying  their  children,  great 
numbers  of  them  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilat- 
ed,  blindy  and  deaf' 

Pd|ygamy  seems  to  have  been  generally  allow* 
ed  among  the  Americans,  but  the  privilege  was 
aekbm  used,  except  by  the  caciques  and  Chiefs, 


^  Lafitau,  Moeurs  de  Sauv.  tom.  i.  p.  592. 

'  Charlevoix,  tom.  iii.  p.  303.     Raynal,  Hist.  des  lo- 

tom.  viii.  1.  XV.  p.  23. 
*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  73.    ^yage  d'UUcNtf  tom.  i.  p* 
332.  ' 
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and  now  and^then  by  others  in  some  of  the  fertile 
provinces  of  the  south,  where  subsistence  was 
more  easily  procured.  The  difficulty  of  support- 
iog  a  family  conlined  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
one  wife;«  and  this  difficulty  was  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  that  fathers,  before 
they  consented  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage, 
required  unequivocal  proofs  in  the  suitor  of  his 
skill  in  hunting,  and  his  consequent  ability  to  Sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.'  The  women,  it  is  said, 
do  not  many  early ;'  and  this  secms  to  be  con- 
iirmed  by  the  libertinage  among  them  before  mar- 
riage,  so  frequcntly  taken  notice  of  by  the  mis- 
sionaries  and  other  writers.^ 

The  customs  above  enumerated,  which  appear 
to  have  been  generatcd  principally  by  the  experi- 
ence  of  the  difficulues  attending  the  reariiig  (^  a 
&mily,  combined  with  the  grcat  proportion   of 
children  that  must  necessarily  perish  under  the 


1  Robertsoiit  b.  it.  p.  102.  LeUres  Edif.  tom.  nii.  p, 
8T. 

*  Lettre«  Edif.  tom.  ix.  p.  364.  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p. 
115. 

'  Robertson,  b.  it.  p.  107, 

*  Lettres  Edif.  passim.  Voyagc  d'Ulloa,  tom.  i.  p. 
343.  Burke's  Americt9Tol.  i.p.  187.  Charlevoix,  tom. 
iii.  p.  303,  304.  ^ 
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hardships  of  savage  life,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  *    ^ 
of  their  parents  to  save  them,*'  must,  without*  * 
doubt,  most  powerfuUy  repress  the  rising  gSPSB*!  t  * 
tion.  H  «f  •» 

When  the  young  savage,  by  a  fortunate  train 
of  circumstancesy  has  passed  safely  through  the 
perils  of  hb  childhood,  other  dai|gers  scarcely  less 
formidable  await  him  on  his  approach  to  man- 
hood.  The  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  in 
the  savage  State,  though  fewer  in  number,  are 
more  violent  and  fatal  than  those  which  prevail  in 
civilized  societ}\  As  savages  are  wonderfiiUy 
improvident,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  al« 
ways  precarious,  they  oft«i  pass  from  the  extreme 
of  want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vi^^ 
cissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the  variety 
in  the  productions  of  the  seasons.*  Their  incon» 
siderate  gluttony  in  the  one  case,  and  their  severe 
abstinence  in  the  other,  are  equally  prejudicial  to 
the  human  Constitution;  and  their  vigor  is  ac- 
cordingly  at  some  seasons  impaired  by  want,  /Isl- 
and at  others  by  a  superfluity  of  gross  aliment, 


"  Creuxius  says,  that  scarcely  one  in   thirty  reaches 
nianhood  (Hist.  Canad.  p.  57,);  but  this  must  be  a  great 


cxaggeration. 

*  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  85. 

^2 
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and  the  disorders  arising  firom  indigestions/ 
Xhese,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoida. 
Ih^  jBonsequence  of  their  mode  of  living,  cut  off 
coMderable  Mbmbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They 
are  likewise  extremely  subject  to  consumptions, 
to  pleuritic,  asthmatie,  and  paralytic  disorders, 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  &- 
tigues  which  they  endure  in  hunting  and  war, 
and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which 
they  are  continually  exposed.' 
^  The  missionaries  speak  of  the  Indians  in  South 
America  as  subject  to  perpetual  diseases  for  which 
they  know  no  remcdy.*  Ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  most  simple  herbs/or  of  any  change  in  their 
gross  diet,  they  die  of  these  diseases  in  great  num- 
bers.  The  Jesuit  Fauque  says,  that  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent  excursions  which  he  had  made,  he  scarcely 
found  a  sin^e  individual  of  an  advanced  age/ 
Robertson  detennines  the  period  of  human  life 
to  be  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well  regulat- 
ed  and  industrious  communities. '     Raynal,  not- 


'  Charlevoiz.  tom.  üi.  p.  303,  303. 

*  Robcrttoni  b.  iv.  p.  86,      Charlevoix,  tom.  iii.  p. 
364.     LafiUu,  tom.  ii.p.  360,  361. 

*  Lcttres  Edif.  tom.  viii.  p.  83. 

^  Lcttres  Edif.  tom.  vü.  p.  317.  ct.  seq. 
b.  iv.  p.  86. 
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withstanding  his  frequent  dedamations  in  favor» 
crf*  savage  life,  says  of  the  Indians  of  Canada,  tlii|i 
few  are  so  long-lived  as  our  people,  whose  na^'* 
ner  of  living  is  more  uniform  and  trlnquil.  *  And 
Cook  and  P^ouse  confirm  these  opinions  in  the 
remarks  which  they  make  on  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  nbrthwest  coast  of  America.' 

In  the.  vast  plains  of  South  America,  a  buming 
sim  operating  on  the  extensive  swamps  and  the 
immdations  that  succeed  the  rainy  season,  some- 
times  generates  dreadful  epidemics.  The  mis- 
siooaries  speak  of  contagious  distempers  as  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians,  and  occasioning  at  times 
a  gr^  mortality  in  their  villages.  '*  The  small- 
yxi,  eveiywhere  makes  great  ravages,  as,  from 
want  of  care  and  fix>m  confined  habitations,  very 
few  that  are  attacked  recover  from  it.*  The  In- 
dians  of  Paraguay  are  said  to  be  extremely  subject 
to  contagious  distempers,  notwithstanding  the  carc 
and  attentions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  small-pox  and 
malignant  fevers,  which,  from  the  ravages  tliey 


■  Raynaly  b.  xv.  p.  23. 

*  Cook,  Third  Voy.  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  520.     Voy.  de 
Perouse,  chap.  ix. 

3  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  viii.  p.  79,  339  ;  tom.  ix.  p.  125. 

♦  Voyage  d'ülloa,  tom.  i.  p.  349. 
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make,  are  called  plagues,  frequently  desolate  these 
ioorishing  missions,  and  according  toUUoa,  were 
Ihe  cause  that  they  had  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  their  establishment,  and  the  prö- 
found  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed.  * 

These  epidemics  are  not  confined  to  the  south. 
They  are  mentioncd  as  if  they  were  not  uncom- 
mon  among  the  more  northern  nations ;  and,  in 
a  late  voyage  to  the  north wcst  coast  of  America, 
captain  Vancouver  gives  an  account  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary  desolation  apparently  produced  by 
some  distemper  of  this  kind.  From  New  Dun- 
geness  he  traversed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
the  coast  without  seeing  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants.  Deserted  villages  were  frequent,  each 
of  which  was  largc  enough  to  contain  all  the  scat- 
tered  savages  that  had  been  observed  in  that  ex- 
tent  of  country.  In  the  differcnt  excursionis 
which  he  made,  particulariy  about  Port  Discove- 
ry,  the  skulis,  limbs,  ribs,  and  back-bones,  or 
some  other  vestiges  of  the  human  body,  were 
scattered  promiscuously  in  great  numbers ;  and, 
as  no  warlikc  scars  were  observed  on  the  bodies 
of  the  remaining  Indians,  and  no  particular  signs 


*  Voya^  d'UUcMu  toro.  i.  p.  549. 
^  Lettret  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  335. 
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of  fear  and  süspicion,  the  most  probable  conjec« 
ture  seems  to  be,  that  this  depopulation  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  pestilential  disease.*  The 
small-pox  appears  to  be  common  and  fiital  among 
the  Indians  on  this  coast.  Its  indelible  marks 
were  observed  on  many,  and  severd  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  from  iu* 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  savageäj 
diat,  from  their  extreme  ignorance,  tte  dirt.  (rf" 
their  persons,  and  the  closeness  and  filth  of  their 
cabfais,'  they  lose  the  advantage  which  usiudly  at- 
letidB  a  thinly  peopled  ooüntry,  that  of  being 
mm«  exempt  from  pestilential  diseases,  than  those 
wbich  are  fully  inhabited.  In  some  paits  of 
America  die  hbuses  are  built  fof  the  reception  of 
vMif  different  families,  and  foi"«^orc  or  a  hun- 
dred  people  are  crowded  together  under  the  same 
toof.     When  the  families  live  separately,  the  huts 


,*  Vancouver'a  Voy.  vol.  i.  b..ii.  c.  t,  p.  356. 

«  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  242. 

'  Charlevoix  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  ex« 
treme  filth  and  stench  of  the  .\mencan  cabins^  **  On  ne 
peut  entrer  dans  leur  cabanes  qu'on  ne  soit  impeste ;" 
and  the  dirt  of  their  meals,  he  says,  ^^  vous  feroit  hör* 
rcur/'     Vol.  üi.  p.  338. 
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are  extremely  small,  close,  and  Mrretched,  without 
Windows,  and  with  the  doors  so  low,  that  it  is  ne* 
oessaiy  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  enter 
them.'  On  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  the 
houises  are  in  general  of  the  large  kind;  and 
Meares  describes  one  of  most  extraordinary  di* 
mensions  belonging  to  a  chief  near  Nootka  Sound, 
jp  which  eight  hundred  persons  ate,  sat,  and  slept' 
All  voyagers  agree  with  req)ect  to  the  filth  of  the 
habitaüons,  and  the  personal  nastiness  of  the  peo* 
pk  on  this  coast'  Captain  Coc^  describes  them 
as  swarming  with  vermin,  which  they  pick  off  and 
eat;^  and  the  nastiness  and  stench  of  their  hou« 
ses,  he  says,  b  equal  to  their  confusion/  P6* 
rouse  declares  that  their  cabins  hare  a  nastiness 
and  stench,  u>  which  the  den  of  no  known  animal 
in  the  world  can  be  comi^ared.* 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  roay  be  caaily 
imagined  what  a  dreadful  havoc  an  epidemic 
must  make,  when  once  it  appears  among  them ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  degree 


»  Robertson,  b.W.p.  183.  Vo)rafced*U11oa,toin.  i.p.340 

*  Meares'  Voyage,  eh.  xü.  p.  138. 

»  Id.  eh.  xxiii.  p.  253.  •    Vancouver's  Voy.  toI.  iii.  b. 
vi.  c.  i.  p.  313. 

^  Cook*s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

•  c.  iii.  p.  316. 

'  Voy.  de  Pcrouse,  eh.  ix.  p.  40. 
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of  fildi  described  should  generate  distempers  of 
this  nature,  as  the  air  of  their  houses  cannot  be 
much  purer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  most 
crowded  cities. 

Thpse  who  esc2q)e  the  dangers  of  in&ncy  and 
of  disease  are  ciMistantly  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  war;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  caution 
of  the  Americans  in  condueting  their  military 
Operations,  yet  as  they  seldom  enjoy  any  interval 
(rf*  peace,  the  wast^  of  their  numbers  in  war  is 
oonsiderable/  The  rudest  of  the  American  na- 
tions  are  well  aequainted  with  the  rights  of  each 
ooBimtiai^  to  its  own  domains.»  And  as  it  is  df 
dK  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  others  from 
deaüoyuig  the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds, 
they  guard  this  national  property  with  a  jealous 
attention.  Innumerable  subjeets  of  dispute  ne- 
ceflsarily  arise.  The  neighboring  nations  live 
in  a  perpetual  State  of  hostility  with  each  other.« 
The  very  act  of  increasing  in  one  tribe^^ust  be 
an  act  of  aggresnon  on  its  neighbors,  as  a  larger 


1  Charkvoiz,  Hist.  N.  Fr.  tom.  iii.  202,  203,  429. 

^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  147. 

^  Ibid.     Lettres   Fdif*  tom«  viii.  p«  40,  86,  Sc  passim. 

Cook'»  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p,  324.    Meares*  Vov.  eh.  xxiv. 
p.  267. 
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ränge  of  territory  will  be  necessary  to  support  its 
increased  numbers«  The  contest  will  in  this 
case  naturally  continue,  either  tili  the  equilibrium 
is  restored  by  mutual  losses,  or  tili  the  weaker 
party  is  exterminated,  or  driven  from  its  country. 
When  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  desolates  theif 
culti^'ated  lands,  or  drives  them  from  their  hunl- 
mg  grounds,  as  they  have  seldom  any  portable 
Stores,  they  are  generally  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  the'district  invaded  are 
frequently  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  moon- 
tains  which  can  afford  them  no  subsistence,  and 
where  many  of  them  perish.  In  such  a  flight 
cach  consuits  alone  his  individual  safcty.  Chil» 
dren  desert  their  parents,  and  parents  consider 
thcir  childrcn  as  strangers.  The  ties  of 
are  no  ionger  binding.  A  father  will  seil  hb 
for  a  knife  or  a  hatchet. '  Famine  and  distreaaes 
of  every  kind  complete  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  tlK  sword  had  spared ;  and  in  th  ^  manner 
whole  tribes  are  frequendy  extinguishe  !•' 

Such  a  State  of  things  has  powerfuUy  contri* 


*  Robcrtton^  b.  iv.p.  173.    Chürlevoix,  N.  Fr.  tom.  ili. 
p.  30i. 

*  Lcttres  Cdif.  tom.  y\\\.  p.  346. 

'  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  173.    Account  of  N.  America, 
hj  Major  Rogcrt»  p.  350. 
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bated  to  generale  that  ferocious  spirit  of  warfare 
chservable  among  savages  in  general,  and  most 
pardculaiiy  among  the  Americans.     Their  object 
in  batde  b  not  conquest,  but  destniction.  ^     The 
life  oTthe  victor  depends  on  the  death  of  his  ene- 
my ;  and,  in  the  rancOr  and  feil  spirit  of  revenge 
wiA  which  he  pursues  him,  he  seems  constandy 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distresses  that  would  be  con- 
sequent  on  defeat.  Among  the  Irqquois,  the  phrase 
bjr  which  they  express  their  resolution  of  making 
waragainatan  enemy,  is,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 
MÖon."     If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighboring 
tribc,  they  invhe  it  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh 
of  thdr  enemies.*    Among  the  Abnakis,  when  a 
body  of  their  warriors  enters  an  enemy *s  territory, 
it  B  generally  divided  into  different  parties  of  thir- 
Vf  at  forty ;  and  the  chicf  says  to  each,  to  you  is 
giicn  such  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to  you  such  a  village,^ 
&c.    These  expressions  remain  in  the  language 
of  flome  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the  custom  of  eat- 
hg  their  priscHiers  taken  in  war  no  longer  exists. 
Canmbafism.  however,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in 


*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  1 50. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 

'  Lettres  Edif.  tom.Yi.  p.  205. 
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inany  parts  of  thc  new  world ;  ^  and,  contiaiy  to 
the  opiiüon  of  Dr.  Robertson,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  extreme  want, 
though  the  custom  might  afterwards.be  continucd 
from  other  motives.  It  seems  to  be  a  vnxnit 
compliment  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  savage 
State,  to  attribute  this  horrid  repast  to  malignant 
passions,  without  the  goad  of  necessity ,  rather  thao 
to  the  great  law  of  self-preservation,  wbich  has  at 
times  overcome  every  other  feeling  even  amoog 
the  most  humane  and  civilized  people.  WbcB 
once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only  occasiondty, 
from  this  cause,  the  fear  that  a  savage  might  fixl 
of  becoming  a  repast  to  his  enemies,  might  eaiilf 
raise  the  passion  of  rancor  and  rcvenge  to  so  h^jl 
a  pitch,  as  to  urge  him  to  treat  his  prisoners  in  diii 
way,  though  not  prompted  at  the  time  by  hunger* 
The  missionaries  speak  of  several  natkui 
which  appeared  to  use  human  flesh  whenrvcr 
thcy  could  obtain  it,  as  they  woukl  the  flesh  of  anjr 
of  the  rarer  animals.*  These  accounts  may  per* 
hai)s  be  exaggerated,  though  they  seem  to  be  coo* 
ßrmed  in  a  great  degrce  by  the  late  voyages  to 


1  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 

<  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  YÜi.  p.  105,  371 ;  tom.  vi.  p.  266. 
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the  northwest  coost  of  America,  and  by  captain 
Cook's  description  of  the  State  of  society  in  the 
aouthem  isbnd  of  New  Zealand. '  The  people  of 
Nootka  Sound  appear  to  be  cannibala,*  and  the 
Chief  of  the  district  Maquinna  is  said  to  be  so  ad- 
dicted  to  this  horrid  banquet,  that,  in  cold  blood, 
fae  killsa  slave  every  moonto  gratify  his unnatural 
iqipetite.' 

The  predominant  f&inciple  of  self-preservation, 
connected  m  the  breast  of  the  savage,  most  inti* 
instely,  with  the  safety  and  power  oi  the  Commu- 
nity to  idiich  he  belongs,  prevents  the  admission 
cf  any  ofthose  ideas  of  h(Hior  and  gallantry  in  war, 
idiidi  prevail  among  more  civilized  nations.     To 
Ijrfiüm  an  adversary  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to 
srad  a  contest  where  he  cannot  contend  without 
riflk  ID  his  own  person,  and  consequently  to  his 
Community,  is  the  point  of  honor  with  the  Ame- 
ricau    The  odds  of  ten  to  one  are  necessary  to 


■  • 


•  • 


*  Caatious  as  captain  Cook  a1\%ays  is,  he  says  of  the 

New  Zealanders,  ^'  it  was  but  too  evident  that  they  have 

a  great  liking  for  this  kind    of  food."      Second  Voy. 

▼Ol.  i.  p.  346.     And  in  the  last  voyage,  speaking  of  their 

perpetual  hostilities,  he  says^  ^^  and  perhaps  the  desire  of 

a  good  meal  inay  be  no  small  incitement."    Vol.  i.  p. 

I3r. 
«  Cook's  ThirdVoy.  vol.  ii.p.  271. 

'  Mcares'  Voy.  chap.  xxiii.  p.  255. 
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wairent  an  attack  on  a  person  who  is  armed 
prepared  to  resist,  and  even  then,  each  is  i 
of  being  the  first  to  advance.  *  The  great  o 
of  the  most  renowned  warrior  is,  by  eveiy  \ 
ciinning  and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  strats 
and  surprise,  that  his  invention  can  suggtf 
weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  his  enemies 
the  least  possible  loss  to  his  own.  To  meet  a 
emy  on  equal  terms,  is  regdtded  as  extreme 
To  fall  in  battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  ai 
norable  death,  is  a  misfortune«  which  subjec 
memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rasi 
and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in  wait  day  aftei 
tili  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey  when  most  a 
and  least  able  to  resist  him ;  to  stcal  in  the  de 
night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire  to  their  huta 
massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked 
defenceless  from  the  flames,3  are  decds  of  ( 
which  will  be  of  deathless  memory  in  the  h 
of  his  grateful  countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidendy  generatc 
a  consciousness  of  the  difficuldes  attendinj 


'  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  Ti.  p.  360, 
»  CharlevoiXf  N.  Fr.  lom.  iii.  p.  376. 
*  P.oberttoo»  b.  it.  p.  155.  Letten  Edif.  tom.  Yi.  | 
360. 
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rearing  of  new  Citizens  under  the  hardships  and 

dangers  of  sa.vage  life.  And  these  powerltil  causes 

of  destruction  may  in  some  instances  be  so  great, 

as  to  keep  down  the  population  even  considerably 

bdow  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  the  fi^ar  that 

die  Americans  betray  of  any  diminution  of  their 

societjr,  and  their  apparent  wish  to  increase  it«  are 

no  proofs  that  this  is  generally  the  case.  The  coun- 

try  could  not  probably  support  the  addition  that  is 

coveted  in  each  society ;  but  an  accession  of 

strength  to  one  tribe,  opens  to  it  new  sources  of 

subsistence  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  its  ad- 

vcTsuies ;  and,  on  the  contrary ,  a  diminution  of  its 

numbers,  so  far  (rom  giving  greatef  plenty  to  the 

lemaining  members,  subjects  them  to  extirpation 

or  fiimine  fiom  the  imiptions  of  their  stronger 

ne^^bors» 

The  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  small  part 
of  die  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their.  native  countr)- 
10  Paraguay,  and  settled  in  the  mountains  towards 
Pcm.  They  found  sufficient  subsistence  in  their 
new  country,  increased  rapidly,  attacked  their 
Wghbors,  and  by  superior  valor,  or  superior 
fi»tune,  gradually  exterminated  them,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands ;  occupying  a  great;jextcnt 
of  country,  and  having  increased,  in  the  course  of 
Äwne  vears,  from  three  or  four  thoiisand  to  thirts- 
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thousand,  ^  while  the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bors  werf  daily  thinned  by  famine  and  the  sword« 

Such  instances  prove  the  rapid  increase  eves 
of  the  Americans  under  favorable  circumstancesy 
and  sufficiendy  account  for  the  fear  which  prevaUs 
in  every  tribe  of  diminishing  its  numbers,  and  the 
frequent  wish  to  increase  them,'  without  sup- 
l)osing  a  superabundance  of  food  in  the  territory 
actually  possesseji. 

That  the  increase  of  the  Americans  is  rq;u- 
lated  more  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  by 
any  of  the  other  causes  that  have  been  mentioned 
as  aflfecting  their  ix>pulation ;  or  rather  periiaps,  I 
should  say,  that  these  causes  themselves  are  prin- 
cipally  rcgulated  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  ofsub- 
sbtence,  is  sufiiciendy  evinced  from  the  greaterfre* 
quency  of  the  tribes,  and  the  greatcr  numbere  in 
each  throughout  all  those  parts  of  the^  countiy, 
where  from  the  yicinity  of  lakes  or  rivers,  the  au- 
perior  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  further  advances  in 
Improvcmcnt,  food  becomes  more  abundant     In 


1  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vüi,  p.  343.  Les  Cbiriguanes 
multiplierent  prodigieutcment,  et  en  assez  peu  d'aniiee& 
Icur  noiabre  monU  a  trente  mille  ames. 

'  LafiUu,  tom.  ii  p.  1 63.  * 
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the  inteiior  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Qro- 
noco,  several  hundred  miles  may  be  traversed  m 
difierent  directions  witbout  finding  a  single  hut,  cm- 
observing  the  footsteps  of  a  single  creature.  In 
some  parts  of  North  America,  where  the  climate  is 
mqre  rigorp^,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the  desola- 
tion  is  still  greaten  Vast  tracts  of  some  hundred 
leagues  have  been  crossed  through  uninhabited 
plains  and  fcM^ests. '  The  missionaries  speak  of  jour- 
nies  of  twelvd*days  without  meeting  with  a  single 
soul,^  and  of  immense  tracts  of  country,  in  which 
scarcely  three  or  four  scattered  villages  were  to  be 
found*  ^  Some  of  these  deserts  did  not  fumish 
game,^  and  were  therefore  entirely  desolate ;  others 
which  were  to  a  certain  degree  stocked  with  it, 
were  traversed  in  the  hunting  seasons  by  parties, 
who  encamped  and  remained  in  different  spots,  ac- 
cording  to  the  success  they  met  with,  and^were 
dierefore  really  inhabited  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  which  they  yielded. ' 


^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  129,  130. 

•Lctlres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  357. 

'  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  321. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  ix.  p.  145.  ^ 

'  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p.  66,  8 1,  345 ;  tom.  ix«  p*  145. 
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Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as 
comparativeljr  fuUy  peopled  ;  such  as  the  borders 
of  the  great  northcra  lakes,  the  shores  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  Louisiana,  and  many  provinces  in  South 
America.  The  villages  here  were  large,  and  near 
each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  superior  frui^ul- 
ness  of  the  territory  in  gamc  and  fish,  and  the  ad- 
vances  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  agricultiire. 
The  Indians  of  the  great  and  populous  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  sprung  undoubtedly  from 
the  same  stock,  and  originally  possessed  the  same 
customs  as  their  rüder  brethren  ;  but  tlie  moment 
that,  by  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  they 
were  led  to  improve.and  extend  their  agriculture, 
a  considerable  population  rapidly  followcd,  in  spite 
of  the  apathy  of  tlie  men  or  the  destructive  habits 
of  the  women.  These  habits  would  indeed  in  a 
great  measure  yield  to  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  the  Substitution  of  a  more  quiet  and  se- 
dentary  life,  (or  a  life  of  perpetual  wandering  and 
hardship,  would  immediately  render  the  women 
more  fruitful,  and  enable  them  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  a  larger  family. 


>  Lettret  Cdif.  tom.  ix.  p,  90,  142.     Robertson,  b.  hr. 
p.  141. 
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In  a  general  view  of  the  American  continent, 
as  described  by  historians,  the  population  seems 
to  have  been  spread  jppper  the  sur&ce  very  nearly 
in  Proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  difFerent  parts,  in  the  actual 
State  of  their  industry  and  improvement,  could 
obtain ;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  pressed 
hard  against  this  limit,  rather  than  feil  short  of  it, 
appears  from  the  frequent  recurrencc  of  distress 
fw  want  of  food  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Remark^le  instances  occur,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which  nide  nations 
suflfer  by  famine.  As  one  of  them,  he  mentions 
an  account  given  by  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  resid- 
ed  almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Flori- 
da. He  describes  them  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living  chiefly 
upon  the  roots  of  difFerent  plants,  which  they  pro- 
cure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  they  kill 
game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in  such 
small  quantities,  that  there  hunger  is  so  extreme, 
as  to  compel  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants, 
Worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of  unituous  earth, 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  says,  that  if  in  this  coun- 

f2 
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try  therc  were  any  stones,  they  would  .swallow 
them.  Thcy  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  ser- 
pents,  which  they  grind  -into  powder  and  eat. 
The  only  season  when  they  do  not  suffer  much 
from  famine  is  when  a  certain  fruit  like  the 
opuntia,  or  prickly-pear,  is  ripe;  but  they  arc 
sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  usual 
place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  it.  In  another 
place,  he  obscrves,  that  they  are  frequcntly  re- 
duced  to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food.* 

EUis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  feelingly 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  in  that 
neighborhood  from  extreme  want.  Having  men- 
tioned  the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  says,  "  Great 
as  these  hardships  are  which  result  from  the 
rigor  of  the  cold,  yet  it  may  justly  be  affirmed, 
that  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  which  they 
**  feel  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  dif- 
"  ficulty  they  are  under  of  procuring  them.  A 
*^  Story  which  is  related  at  the  factories,  and  known 
**  to  be  true,  wUl  sufficiently  prove  this,  and  givc 
"  the  compassionate  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  mi- 
"  series  to  which  these  unhappy  people  are  cx- 
"  posed."  He  then  gives  an  account  of  a  poor 
Indian  ancrnis  wife,  who,  on  the  failurc  of  game, 


ii 


>  RoberttoD,  noCe  96  to  p.  l  IT,  b.  it. 
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having  eaten  up  all  the  skins  which  they  wore  as 
clodiing  were  reduQ||^  to  the  dreadful  extremity 
of  suppoiüng  themsdves  on  the  Jlesh  of  two  of 
their  children«  ^  In  anotber  place  he  says,  *^  It 
<<  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  Indians  who 
"  come  in  summer  to  trade  at  the  &ctories,  miss- 

ing  the  succors  they  expected,  have  been  oblig- 

ed  to  singe  off  the  hair  from  thousands  of  beaver 
"  skins  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  leather."  * 

The  Abb6  Raynal,  who  is  continually  reason- 
kig  most  inconsistently  in  his  comparisons  oii 
savage  and  civilized  life,  though  in  one  place  he 
q)eaks  of  the  savage  as  morally  sure  of  a  compe- 
tent  subsistence,  yet  in  his  account  of  the  na- 
tions  of  Canada  says,  that  though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  yet  in  some 
seasons,  and  sometimes .  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
source  failed  them ;  and  famine  then  occasioned 
a  great  destruction  among  a  people  who  were  at 
too  great  a  distancc  to  assist  each  othen* 

Charlevoix,   speaking  of  the    inconveniences 
and  distresses  to  which  the   missionaries  were 


1  Page  196. 
*  Page  194. 
'  Raynal)  Hist.  des  Indes,  tom.  Yiii.  1*  xv«  p.  9^. 
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subject,  observes,  that  not  unfrequently  the  evils 
which  he  had  been  descri|}ing  are  effiiced  by  a 
greater,  in  comjKuison  of  which  all  the  others  are 
nothing.  This  is  &mine.  It  is  true,  says  he, 
that  the  savs^s  can  bear  hunger  with  as  much 
patience  as  they  show  carelessness  in  providing 
against  it ;  but  they  are  sometimes  reduc  .d  to  ex- 
tremities  beyond  their  power  to  support.  ^ 

It  is  the  general  custom  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  even  those  which  have  made 
some  progress  in  agriculture,  to  disperse  them- 
selves  in  the  woods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  (o  subsist  for  some  months  on  the  produce  of 
the  chace,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  annual  sup- 
plies.*  To  remain  in  their  villages  exposcs  them 
to  certain  famine ;  *  and  in  the  woods  they  are  not 
always  sure  to  escape  it.  The  most  able  hunters 
sometimes  fail  of  suocess,  even  where  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  game;*  and  in  their  forests,  on  the 
&ilure  of  this  resource,  the  hunter  or  the  traveiler 


'  Hiftt.  N.  Fr.  tom.  iii.  p.  338. 
^  LcUrct  Edif.  tom«  vi.  p.  66«  81,  345;  ix.  145. 
»  Lettrcs  EcUf.  tom.  vi.  83,  196,  197,  315;  ix.  151. 
♦  Chtrlcvoix,   N.   Fr.  tom.  iii.  p.  901.      Hennepin» 
Mcurs  des  StOT.  p.  78. 
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is  exposed  to  the  most  cniel  want.'  The  Indians 
in  their  hunting  excurrilbns  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  pass  three  or  four  days  without  food  ;*  and  a 
missionaiy  relates  an  account  of  some  Iroquois 
v)i¥ho,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  supported 
theniselves  as  long  as  they  could,  by  eating  the 
sjcins  which  they  had  with  them,  their  shoes,  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  at  length,  in  despair,  sacrificed 
some  of  the  party  to  suppcHt  the  rest*  Out  of 
eleven,  fivc  CMily  retumed  alive/ 

The  Indians  in  many  parts  of  South  America 
tivc  in  extreme  want/  and  are  sometimes  destrov- 
eihby  absolute  famines.'  The  islands,  rieh  as 
they  appear  to  be,  were  pcopled  fully  up  to  the 
kvel  of  their  produce.  If  a  fcw  Spaniards  settied 
inanydistriet,  suchasmall  addition  of  supemume- 
rary  mouths  soon  occasioned  a  severe  dearth  of 
provisions.  *  The flourishing  Mexican  empire  was 
in  the  same  State  in  tliis  respect ;  and  Cortez  oflen 


^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vi.  p«  167,  330. 

'  Id*  tom.  vi.  p.  33. 

'  Id.  tom.  vi.  p.  71. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  vii.  p.  383;  ix.  140. 

'  Id.  tom.  viii.  p.  79. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.p.  121.  Burke's  America>vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  subsist- 
ence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers. '  Even  the 
Missions  of  Par^uay,  with  all  the  care  and  före- 
sight  of  the  Jesuits,  and  nptwitlistanding  that  their 
population  was  kept  down  by  frequent  epidemics, 
were  by  no  means  totally  excmpt  from  the  pres- 
sure of  want.  The  Tndians  of  the  Mission  of  St. 
Michael  are  mentioncd  as  having  at  one  time  in- 
creased  so  much,  that  tlic  lands  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion  in  their  neighborhood  produced  only  half  of 
the  grain  necessary  for  their  support*  Long 
droughts  often  destroyed  their  cattle,  *  and  occa- 
sioned  a  failure  of  their  crops ;  and  on  these  OQ£a- 
sions  sonic  of  the  Missions  were  reduced  to  the 
most  extreme  indigcncc,  and  would  have  perished 
from  famine,  but  for  the  assistancf^  of  their  neig^- 
bors.* 

The  late  voyages  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  confirm  these  accounts  of  the  frequent 
pressure  of  want  in  savagc  life,  and  show  the 
uncertainty  of  the  resource  of  fishing,  which 
seems  to  afford,   in  gcncral,  the  most  plentiful 


»  RobcHsoni  b.  viii.  p.  3IQ, 

*  Lettret  Edif«  tom.  ix.  p.  38 K 
'  Id.  tom.  ix«  p.  191. 

*  Lettret  EdiL  tom.  ix.  p.  306,  380. 
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harvest  of  food  that  is  fumished  by  unassisted 
nature«    The  sea  on  tho^j^oast  near  Nootka  Sound 
18  sekkmi  or  never  so  much  frozen  as  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  having  access  to  it.     Yet 
from  the  veiy  great  precautions  they  use  in  lay ing 
up  stCMTts  for  the  winter,  and  their  attention  to 
prepare  and  preserve  whatever  food  is  aq)able  of 
it  for  the  colder  seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea 
at  tbese  times  yields  no  fish;    and  it  appears, 
that   they  often  undei^  very  great  hardships 
fipom  want  of  provisions,  in  the  cold  months.' 
Döring  a  Mr.  Mackay's  stay  at  Nootka  Sound, 
finom  1786  to  1787,  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter  occasioned  a  famine.     The  stock  of  dried 
fish  was  expended,  and  no  fresh  supplies  of  any 
kind  were  to  be  caught,  so  that  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  fixed  allowance,  and  the 
Chiefs  brought  every   day  to  our  countrymen 
tfie  stated  meal  of  seven  dried  herrings'  heads. 
Bir.  Meares  says,  that  the  perusal  of  this  gentle- 
man's  Journal  would  shock  any.mind  tinctured 
wth  humanity .  * 

Captain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of  the  peo- 


^  Meares'  Voy.  eh.  xxiy.  p«  366. 
*  Id.  eh.  xi*  p.  133« 
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ple  to  the  north  of  Nootka  Sound,  as  Uving  vciy 
miserably  on  a  paste  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  pine  tree  and  cockles« '     In  one  of  the  boat 
excursionsy  a  party  of  Indians  was  met  with  who 
had  some  halibut,  but  though  very  high  {Hices 
were  ofiered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  part 
with  any.     This,  as  captain  Vancouver  observes, 
was  singuiar,  aiid  indicated  a  very  scanty  supply.* 
At  Nootka  Sound  in  the  year  1794  fish  had  be- 
come  very  scarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price ; 
as,  either  (rom  the  badness  of  the  season  or  from 
neglect,  the  inhabitants  had  experienced  the  grcat- 
est  distress  for  want  of  provbions  during  the 
winter.* 

P6rouse  describes  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor» 
hood  of  Port  Fran^ois  as  living  during  the  sunt- 
mer  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  fishing,  but 
exposed  in  the  winter  to  perish  from  want.^  It 
is  not,  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  imagines,  that 
the  American  tribes  have  never  increased  sufi» 
ciently  to  render  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  State 


»  VtncouTcr't  Vojr.  toI.  ii«  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  273. 

•  Id.  p.  383. 

'  Id«  Tol«  iiu  b.  vi.  c«  i.  p«  304. 

^  Vojr.  de  Ptenise,  ch«  ix.  p«  400. 
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necessarjr  to  them ;  *  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  thc}»^  have  not  adopted  in  any  great  degree 
these  more  plentiful  modes  of  procuring  subsis- 
tence,  and  therefore  cannot  haye  increased  so  as 
to  become  populous.  If  hunger  alone  could  have 
promp^ed  the  savage  tribes  of  America  to  such  a 
change  in  their  habits,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
would  have  been  a  single  nation  of  hunters  and 
fishers  remaining ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  some  for- 
tunate  train  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  this 
Stimulus,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  probable,  that  these  arts  of  obtaining 
food  will  be  first  invented  and  iniproved  in  those 
Spots  that  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  where  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  Situation,  by  allowing  a 
greater  number  of  people  to  subsist  together, 
would  give  the  fairest  chance  to  the  inventive  pow- 

ers  of  the  human  mind. 

> 

Among  most  of  the  American  tribes  that  we 
have  been  considering,  so  great  a  degree  of  equali- 
ty  prevailed,  that  all  the  members  of  each  Com- 
munity would  be  nearly  equal  sharers  in  the  gene- 
ral  hardships  of  savage  life,  and  in  the  pressure  of 


'  Sketches  of  the  Hist.  of  Man^  vol.  i.  p.  99,  105,  Svo. 
2d.  cdit. 
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occasional  famines.  But  in  many  of  the  more 
southem  nations,  as  in  Bagota,  *  and  among  the 
Natchez/  and  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  a  great  distinction  of  ranks  prevailed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  in  a  State  of  absolute  servi- 
tude/  it  is  evident  that,  on  occasion  of  any  failure 
of  subsistence,  Uiese  would  be  tlie  principal  suf- 
ferers,  and  the  positive  checks  to  popubtion  would 
act  almost  exclusively  on  this  part  of  the  commu* 
nity. 

Crhe  very  extraordinary  depopulation  that  has 
taken  place  among  the  American  Indians,  may  ap- 
pear  to  some  to  contradict  the  theory  which  is  in- 
tended  to  be  established  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  causes  of  this  rapid  diminution  may  all  be  it- 
solved  into  the  thrce  great  checks  to  population 
that  have  been  stated ;  and  it  is  not  asserted  that 
thcse  checks,  operating  from  particular  circum- 
stances  with  unusual  force,  may  not  in  some  in- 
stances  be  more  powerful  even  than  the  principk; 
of  increase. 


^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  141. 

*  Lettret  Edif.  tom.  vii.  p.  31.  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  139, 

^  RoberUoDi  b.  tu.  p.  190, 343. 
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The   insatiable    fondness  of  die   Indians  fc»* 

spirituousliquors,'  which  according  to  Charlevoix 

is  a  rage  that  passes  all  expression/  by  producing 

among    them  perpetual    quarreis  and   contests, 

which  often  terminate  fatally,  by  exposing  them 

to  a  new  tram  of  disorders  which  their  mode  of 

life  unfits  them  to  contend  with,  and  by  deadening 

and  destroying  the  generative  &culty  in  its  very 

source,  may  alone  be  considered  as  a  vice  adequate 

to  produce  the  presgit  depopulation.     In  addition 

to  this  it  should  be  observed,  that  almost  every 

wfaere  the  connexion  of  the  Indians  with  Euro- 

peans  has  tended  to  break  their  spirit,  to  weäk- 

en  (x*  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  their  indus- 

try,  and  in  consequence  to  diminish  the  sources 

d[  subsistence.     In  St.  Domingo,  the  Indians  ne- 

g^ected  purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  order 

to  starve  out  their  cruel  oppressors.'     In  Peru 

and  Chili,  the  forced  industry  of  the  natives  was 

fiOally  directed  to  the  di^ing  into  the  bowels  of 

die  earth,  instead  of  cultivating  its  surface ;  and 

among  the  northem  nations,  the  extreme  desire  to 


"  Major  Rogers'  Account  of  North  America,  p.  210. 
*  Charlevoix,  tom.  iii*  p*  303. 

>  Robertson,  b.  ii.  p.  185«    Burke's  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  300. 
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purchase  European  spirits  directed  the  industiy 
of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  procuring  of  pcltry  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exchange,^  which  would  prevent  their  attention  to 
the  more  fniitful  sources  of  subsistence,  and  at 
the  same  time  tend  rapidly  to  destroy  the  p  roducc 
of  the  chace.  The  number  of  wild  animals  in  aO 
the  known  parts  of  America,  is  probably  even 
more  diminished  than  the  number  of  peoplc* 
The  attention  to  agricukure  h^  evcry  where  slack- 
ened  rather  than  increased,  as  might  at  first  have 
been  expected,  from  European  connexion.  In  no 
part  of  America,  cither  North  or  South,  do  we 
hear  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  livmg  in  greut 
plenty,  in  consequencc  of  their  diminished  num- 
bers.  It  may  not  therefore  be  veiy  far  from  the 
truth,  to  say,  that  even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  pow- 
erful  causes  of  destruction  that  have  been  mentioa- 
ed,  the  average  population  of  the  American  nations 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the  avenige 
quantity  of  food,  which  in  the  present  State  of  their 
industry  they  can  obtain. 


>  CharleToix,  N.  Fr.  tom.  iii.  p.  360. 

*  The  g^neral  introduction  of  fire  arms  amonK  the  In« 
diant  has  probably  grcaüj  coDtributcd  to  Che  dimiDUiioa 
of  the  wild  animahi. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Checks  io  Populatwn  in  the  Islands  ofthe 

South  Sea. 


THE  Abb6  Raynal  speaking  of  the  ancient 
State  ofthe  British  isles,  and  of  islanders  in  gene- 
rale sajrs  of  them  :  ^'  It  is  among  these  people  that 
'^  we  trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of  singular 
^  institutions  that  retard  the  progress  of  pc^ula- 
^  tion.  Anthropophagi,  the  castration  of  males, 
^*  the  mfibulation  of  females,  late  inarriages,  the 
"  consecration  of  vir^ity,  the  approbation  of  celi- 
^boc^y  the  punishments  exercised  against  girlsr 
**  who  become  mothers  at  too  early  an  age,"*  &c. 
These  customs  caused  by  a  superabundance  of 
popuhtion  in  islands  have  been  carried,  he  says, 
to  die  continents,  where  philosophers  of  our  days 
are  adll  employed  to  investigate  the  reason  of 
diem.  The  Abbe  does  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
dat  a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies,  or  a  civilized  and  populous  nation  hemmed 
in  by  others  in  the  same  State,  is  ii)  many  respects 


*  Raynal,  Hist.  des  IndeS)  voK  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  3,  10  yols. 
i    Sto.  1795. 
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circumstanced  like  the  islander.      Though  the 
barriers  to  a  further  increase  of  population  be  not 

■ 

so  well  definedy  and  so  open  to  common  Observa- 
tion, on  continents  as  on  Islands,  yet  they  still 
present  obstacles  that  are  nearly  as  insurmounta- 
ble ;  and  the  emigrant,  impatient  of  the  distresses 
which  he  feit  in  his  own  country,  is  by  no  means 
secure  of  finding  relief  in  another.     There  is  pro- 
bably  no  island  yet  known,  the  producc  of  which 
could  not  be  further  increased.     This  is  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.     Both  are  peopied 
up  to  their  actual  produce.     And  the  whole  earth 
is  in  this  rcspect  like  an  island.     But  as  the  bounds 
to  thc  nuniber  of  ))eoplc  on  islands,  particularly" 
when  they  are  of  small  cxtent,  are  so  narrow,  and 
so  distinctly  marked,  tliat  every  person  musi  scc* 
and  acknowlcdge  them,  an  inquir}*  into  the  checken 
to  population  on  those  of  which  we  have  the  moBt^ 
authcntic  accounts  may  perhaps  tend  consideni- 
bly  to  illustrate  the  present  subject.    The  questioi]^- 
that  is  asked  in  captain  Cook 's  First  Voyage,  witl»- 
rcspect  to  the  thinly  scattered  savages  of  Ncn^ 
Holland,   ^^  By  what  means  the   inhabitants 
^*  this  country  are  reduced  to  such  a  number 
*^  it  can  subsist?"'  May  be  asked  with  equal  pro- 

>  Cook*8  Fint  Vojagci  toK  iii.  p.  340.  4to. 
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priety  respecting  the  most  populous  blands  in  the 
South  Sea,  or  the  best  peopled  countries  in  Eu- 
re^ and  Asia*  The  question,  applied  generally, 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  curious,  and  to  lead  to 
the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most  obscure,  yet 
important  points,  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
I  cannot  so  clearly  and  concisely  describe  the 
piecise  aim  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  work, 
as  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  answer  this 
question  so  applied. 

Of  the  large  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
little  is  kno\vn  with  certainty.  The  State  of  soci- 
ety in  them  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  which 
prevails  among  many  of  the  savage  nations  of 
America.  They  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  a  num- 
her  of  different  tribes  who  are  engaged  in  frequent 
hostilites  with  each  other.  The  chiefs  have  litde 
wtfaority ;  and  private  property  being  in  conse- 
quence  insecure,  provisions  have  been  rarely  found 
on  them  in  abundancc.'  With  the  large  island 
of  New  Zealand  we  are  better  acquainted ;  but 


*  See  the  different  accounts  of  New  Guinea  and  New 
Britain,  in  the  Hiatoire  des  J^avigations  aux  terrcM  Au»* 
tralcs ;  and  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides  in 
Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b«  iii« 

vol.  i.  g 
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not  in  a  manner  to  give  us  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  State  of  society  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
picture  of  it  drawn  by  captam  Cook  in  his  three 
different  voyages  contains  some  of  the  darkest 
shades,  that  are  anv  where  to  bc  mct  with  in  the 
history  of  human  nature.  The  State  of  perpetual ' 
hostility  in  which  the  different  tribes  of  thesc  pco- 
ple  live  with  each  other,  seems  to  be  even  more 
striking  than  among  the  sa vages  of  any  part  of 
America ;  and  their  custom  of  eating  human  flesh, 
and  even  their  relish  for  that  kind  of  food,  are  es- 
tablished  beyond  a  iK)ssibility  of  doubt.'  Captain 
Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  exa^jcrate 
the  vices  of  savage  lifo,  says  of  the  natives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Queen  Charlottc's  Sound,  "  If  I 
"  had  followed  the  advice  of  all  our  pretended 
"  friends,  I  might  have  cxtirpated  the  vvhole  race; 
"  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  by 
"  tums,  applied  to  me  to  destroy  the  other.  One 
^'  would  have  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  so 
"  striking  a  proof  of  the  divided  State  in  which 
"  these  miserable  people  live,  could  have  been  as- 
"  signed."*     And  in  the  samc  chaptcr  furthcr  on. 


*  Cook's   First  Voyagc,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.     Sccond  Voy- 
ap:i-.  vol.  i.  p.  101.     Third  Voyap:e,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  &c. 
»  Sccond  Voyagc,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
^  Third  VoyagCi  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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he  says,  "  From  my  own  observations,  and  the  in- 
"  formation  of  Taweiharooa,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
*^  the  New  Zealandcrs  must  live  under  perpetual 
"  apprehensions  of  being  destroyed  by  each  other ; 
"  there  being  few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not,  as 
^^  they  think,  sustained  wrongs  from  some  other 
^^  tribes,  which  they  are  continually  upon  the 
"  watch  to  revenge.  And  perhaps  the  desire  of 
"  a  good  meal  may  be  no  small  incitement.**** 
"  Their  method  of  executing  their  horrible  de- 
^'  signs  is  by  stealing  upbn  the  adverse  party  in 
^^  the  night ;  and  if  they  find  them  unguarded 
"  (which,  however,  I  believe  is  very  seldom  the 
"  case)  they  kill  every  one  indiscriminately,  not 
"  cven  sparing  the  women  and  children.  When 
"  the  massacre  is  completed,  they  either  feafct  and 
"  gorge  themselves  on  the  spot,  or  carry  oflF  as 
"  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they  can,  and  devour 
**  them  at  home  with  acts  of  brutality  too  shock- 
"  ing  to  be  described.****To  give  quarter,  or  to 
"  take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  the  military 
law,  so  that  the  vanquishe^  can  only  save  their 
lives  by  flight,  This  perpetual  State  of  war, 
**  and  destructive  method  of  conducting  it,  ope- 
•'  rates  so  strongly  in  producing  habitual  circum- 
"  spection,  that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zea- 
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^'  lander  off  his  guard,  either  by  night  or  by  day. 

As  these  observations  occur  in  the  last  voyage, 
in  which,  the  errors  of  forraer  accounts  would  havc 
been  corrected,  and  as  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare  is  here  represented  as  prevailing  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal  check  to  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  little 
need  be  added  on  this  subject.  We  are  not  in- 
formed  whether  any  customs  are  practised  by  the 
women  un&vorable  to  population.  If  such  be 
known,  they  are  probably  never  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept  in  times  of  great  distress  ;  as  each  tribe  will 
naturally  wish  to  increase  the  nuipber  of  its  mem- 
bers,  in  order  to  give  itself  greater  power  of  attack 
and  defence.  But  the  vagabond  life  which  die 
wom^  of  the  southem  island  lead,  and  the  ccMistant 
State  of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  being  obliged  to 
travel  and  work  with  arms  in  their  hands,*  must 
undoubtedly  be  very  unfavorable  to  gestation,  and 
tend  greatly  to  prevent  large  fiunilies. 

Yet,  powerftil  as  these  checks  to  population  are, 
it  appears,  fix>m  th^  recurrcnce  of  seasons  of 
scarcity,  that  they  seldom  repress  the  number  of 
people  below  the  aver^e  means  of  subsistence. 


1  Cook'fl  Third  Voy.  toI.  \.  p.  137. 
*  Id.  Second  Voy«  rol.  i.  p«  13T. 
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"  That  such  seasons  there  are"  (captain  Cook 
says)  "our  observations  leave  us  no  room  to 
"  doubt."*  Fish  is  a  mincipal  paft  of  their  food, 
which,  being  only  to  be  procured  on  the  sea  coast, 
and  at  certain  times,'  must  alwavs  be  considered 
2^  a  precarious  resource.  It  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  dry  and  preserve  any  considerable 
Stores  in  a  State  of  society  subject  to  such  constant 
alarms ;  particularly,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
bays  and  creeks  most  abounding  in  fish  would 
most  frequently  be  the  subject  of  obstinate  con- 
test,  to  people  who  were  wandering  in  search  of 
food.*  The  vegetable  productions  are,  the  fem 
root,  yams,  ckuns,  and  potatoes.  ^  The  three  last 
are  raised  by  cultivation,  and  are  seldom  found  on 
the  southem  island,  where  agriciilture  is  but  littk 
known.^  On  the  occasional  failure  of  these 
scanty  resources  from  unfavorable  seasons,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  distress  must  be  dreadful. 
At  such  periods  it  does  not  seem  improbable, 
that  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  should  give  addi- 


^  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  iii»  p«  66. 

*  Id.  p.  45. 

3  Id.  Tliird  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  Id.  Fii-st  Voy.  iii.  p.  43. 

^  Id»First  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 
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tional  force  to  thc  desire  of  revenge,  and  that  they 
should  be  "  perpetually  destroying  each  other  by 
^  violence,  as  the  only  ^temative  of  perishing 
"  by  hunger."' 

If  we  tum  our  cyes  from  the  thinly  scattered 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  crowded 
shores  of  Otaheite  and  thc  Society  Islands  a  dif- 
ferent  scene  opens  to  oUr  view.  All  apprehension 
of  dearth  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  banished  from 
a  country  that  is  described  to  be  fruitful  as  thc 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.*  But  this  first  Impres- 
sion would  be  immediately  corrected  by  a  mo- 
ment's  reflection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have 
always  been  considered  as  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  increase.  In  a  ddicThtful  climate  where 
few  diseases  are  knovvn^  and  the  women  are  con- 
demned  to  no  severe  fa^iq^iies^  why  should  not 
these  causes  operate  with  a  force  unparallelled  in 
less  favorable  repions?  Yet  if  they  did,  where 
could  the  population  find  room  and  food  in  such 
circumscribed  limits?  If  thc  numbers  in  Ota- 
heite, not  40  Ic^ues  in  circuit,  surpriscd  captain 
Cook,  when  he  calculated  thcm  at  two  hundred 


"  Cook*s  First  Voy.  vol.  iü.  p.  45. 
*  Mitsionarf  Voy.  Appendix,  p.  347. 
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and  four  thousand/  where  could  they  be  dispos- 
ed  of  in  a  single  centur),  when  they  would 
amount  to  above  three  millions,  supposing  thcm 
to  double  their  numberarevery  twenty-five  years.* 
Each  Island  of  the  group  would  be  in  a  similar 
Situation,  the  removal  from  one  to  another  would 
be  a  change  of  place,  but  not  a  change  of  the 
species  of  distress.  Effectual  emigration,  or  cf- 
fectual  importation,  would  be  utterly  excluded, 
from  the  Situation  of  the  islaiids,  and  tlie  State  of 
navigation  among  their  inhabit^uits. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a 
compass,  is  so  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  cannot  be  answer- 
ed  in  the  usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner, 
by  talking  of  emigration^  and  further  cultivation. 
In  the  present  instance  we  cannot  but  acknow- 


'  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

^  I  feel  very  liule  doubt  that  this  rate  of  increase  is 
much  slower  than  would  really  take  place,  supposing 
cvery  check  to  be  removed.  If  Otaheite,  wiih  ils  pre- 
sent produce,  were  peopied  only  with  a  hundrtd  persons, 
the  two  sexes  in  equal  iiunibcrs,  and  each  man  constant 
to  one  woman,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  for  five  or  six 
successive  periods,  ihe  increase  would  be  niore  rapid 
than  in  any  instance  hitherto  known,  and  that  they 
would  probably  double  their  numbers  in  less  than  fifteen 
vears. 
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ledge,  that  the  one  is  impossible,  and  thc  other 
glaringly  inadequate.  The  füllest  conviction 
must  Stare  us  in  the  face,  that  the  people  (Mi  this 
group  of  Islands  could  not  continue  to  double 
their  numbers  every  twenty-five  years;  and  be- 
fore  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Socie- 
ty on  them,  we  must  be  perfectly  certain,  that» 
unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  bar- 
ren,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  some  very  powerful 
checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  successive  accounts  that  we  havc  receivcd 
of  Otaheite  and  the  neighboring  Islands,  leave  us 
no  room  to  ddubt  the  existence  of  the  Eareeoie 
societies*  which  have  justly  occasioned  so  much 
surprise  among  civilized  nations.  They  have 
been  so  often  described,  that  littlc  more  need  bc 
Said  of  them  here,  than  that  promiscuous  inter- 
course  and  infanticide  appear  to  be  their  funda- 
mental laws.  They  consist  exclusively  of  the 
higher  classes ;  "  and**  (according  to  Mr.  An- 
derson)* **  so  agreeable  is  this  licentious  plan  of 


'  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  k  seq.  Second 
Voy,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  Third  V^oy.  vol.  ü.  p.  157.  &  seq. 
Missionary  Voy.  Appendix,  p.  346.  4to. 

'  Mr.  Anderson  actcd  in  thc  capacity  of  naturalist 
and  surgeon  in  Cook's  last  voyagc.  Captain  Cook  and 
all  the  oflicers  of  the  expedition  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  talent«  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
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life  to  their  disposition,  that  the  most  beautiful 
"  of  both  sexes  thus  commonly  spend  their  youth- 
^^  ful  days,  habituated  to  the  practise  of  enormi- 
^'  ties  that4Pould  disgrace  the  most  savage  tribes. 
t<  ^4^«4t  4iV^hen  an  Eareeoie  woman  is  delivered 
^^  of  a  child,  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  water  is 
applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose  which  suffocatesr 
it."*     Captain  Cook  observes,  "  It  is  certain, 
that  these  societies  greatly  prevent  the  increase 
'^  of  the  superior  classes  of  people  of  which  they 
"  are  composed."      Of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Though  no  particular  institutions  of  the  same 
nature  have  been  found  among  the  lower  classes ; 
yet  the  vices  which  form  their  most  prominent 
features  are  but  too  generally  spread.  Infanticide 
is  not  confined  to  the  Eareeoies.  It  is  permicted 
to  all ;  and  as  its  prevalence,  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people,  has  removed  from  it  all 
odium,  or  imputation  of  poverty,  it  is  probably 
often  adopted  rather  as  a  fashion  than  a  rcsort  of 


▼ation.     His  accounts  therefore  may  bc  looked  upon  as 
^f  the  first  aiithority. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  4  59. 

'  Id.  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  352. 
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necessity,  and  appears  to  be  practised  familiarly 
and  without  reserve. 

It  is  a  veiy  just  Observation  of  Hume,  that  thc 
permission  of  infanticide  generally  cotttributes  to 
increase  the  population  of  a  country.W  By  re- 
moving  the  fears  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it  en- 
courages  marriage,  and  the  powerful  yeamings  of 
nature  prevent  parents  from  resorting  to  so  cruel 
an  expedient,  except  in  extreme  cases.  The 
fashion  of  thc  Eereeoie  societies  in  Otaheite  and 
its  neighboring  islands  may  have  made  them  an 
exccption  to  this  Observation,  and  the  custom  has 
probably  here  a  contrar}-  tendency. 

The  debauchery  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
which  prevail  among  thc  lowcr  classes  of  peoplc, 
though  in  somc  instances  they  may  have  bccn 
exa^cratcd,  are  cstablishcd  to  a  grcat  extent  on 
unqucstionable  authority.  Captain  Cook,  in  a 
profcsscd  endeavor  to  rcscue  the  women  of  Ota- 
heite from  a  too  gcncral  Imputation  of  liccntious- 
ncss,  acknowledges  that  there  are  more  of  this 
character  hcrc  than  in  other  countrics,  making  at 
die  same  time  a  rcmark  of  a  most  decisivc  nature, 
by  observing,  that  thc  womcn  who  thus  concUict 


*  Hume 's  Essays,  vol.  i.  essay  xi.  p.  43K  8ro.  1764. 
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themselves  do  not  in  any  respect  lower  their  rank 
in  Society,  but  mix  indiscriminately  with  those  of 
the  most  virtuous  character.  ^ 

The  common  marriages  in  Otaheite  are  with- 

out  any  other  ceremony  than  a  present  from  the 

man  to  the  parents  of  the  girh     And  this  seems 

to  be  rather  a  bargain  with  them  for  permission 

to  try  their  daughter,  than  an  absolute  contract 

for  a  wife.     If  the  father  should  think  that  he  has 

not  been  sufficiently  paid  for  his  daughter,  he 

makes  no  scruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave  her 

fiiend,  and  to  cohabit  with  another  person  who 

may  be  more  Uberal.     The  man  is  alvvays  at  li- 

berty  to  make  a  new  choice.     Should  his  consort 

become  pregnant,  he  may  kill  the  child  and  after 

that  continue  bis  connexion  with  the  mother,  or 

leave  her,  according  to  his  pleasure.     It  is  only 

^vrhen  he  has  adopted  a  child,  and  sufTered  it  to 

live,  that  the  parties  are  considered  as  in  the  mar- 

iTage  State.     A  younger  wife,  however,  may  af- 

^jerwards  be  joined  to  the  first ;  but  the  changing 

of  connexions  is   much  more  general  than  this 

plan,  and  is  a  thing  so  common,  that  they  speak 

it  with   great  indifference.  *     Libertinism  bc- 


'  Conk*s  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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fore  raarriage  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  a  union 
of  this  kind  ultimately. 

The  checks  to  population  from  such  a  State  of 
Society  would  alone  appear  sufficient  to  counter- 
act  the  eflfects  of  the  most  delightfbl  climate  and 
the  most  exuberant  plenty.  Yet  these  are  not  all. 
The  \vars  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent 
Islands,  and  theh-  civil  contcntions  among  them- 
selves,  are  freqiient,  and  sometimes  carried  on 
in  a  veiy  destructive  manner."  Besides  the 
wTiste  of  human  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  con- 
querors  gcnerally  ravagc  the  enemy's  territory, 
kill,  or  carry  off  the  hogs  and  j>oultry,  and  reducc 
as  much  as  possible  the  mcans  of  future  sub^- 
tence.  The  island  of  Otaheite,  which  in  the  j-ears 
1767  and  1768  swarmed  with  hogs  and  fowls, 
was  in  1773  so  ill  supplied  with  these  animals, 
that  hardly  any  thing  could  induce  the  owners  to 
part  with  them.  This  was  attributed  by  captain 
Cook  principally  to  the  wars  which  had  taken 
place  during  that  interval.*  On  captain  Van- 
couver's  visit  to  Otaheite  in  1791,  he  found  that 
most  of  his  friends  that  he  had  left  in  1 777  wcre 


^  Bouf^nvUle,  Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  eh.  iii.  [>•  3lt. 
Cook*8  Firn  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  Missionary  Voy.  p.  2C4 . 
^  Cook 's  Seeond  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  182,  183. 
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dead;  that  there  had  been-many  wars  since  that 
time,  in  some  of  which  the  chiefs  of  the  westem 
districts  of  Otaheite  had  joined  the  enemy ;  and 
that  the  king  had  been  for  a  c(xisiderable  time 
completely  wcnrsted,  and  his  own  districts  entirely 
laid  waste.  Most  of  the  animals,  plants,  and 
herbs,  which  captain  Cook  had  left,  had  been 
destit^ed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  ^ 

The  human  sacrifices  which  are  frequent  in 
Otaheite,  though  alone  sufficient  strongly  to  fix 
the  stun  of  barbarism  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
üves,  do  not  probably  occur  in  such  considerable 
numbers  as  materially  to  afiect  the  population  of 
the  countiy ;  and  the  diseases,  though  they  have 
been  dreadfully  increased  by  European  contact, 
were  befc»«  peculiarly  lenient ;  and  even  for  some 
time  afierwards  were  not  marked  by  any  extraor- 
dinaiy  &tali^. ' 

rTbe  great  checks  to  increase  appear  to  be  the 
vioes  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  infanticide,  and 
war,  each  of  these  operating  with  very  considera- 
ble  fiarce.  I  Yet  powerful  in  the  prevention  and 
destmction  of  life  as  these  causes  must  be,  they 
have  not  always  kept  down  the  population  to  the 


■  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  eh.  vi.  p.  98,  4to, 
«  Cook'8  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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level  of  the  meaiis  ot  subsistcncc.  According  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  Notwithstaiidiiig  the  cKtreme 
'*  feitilitj'  of  the  Island,  a  faminc  li-eijuenüy  hap- 
"  pens  in  which  it  is  said  many  pcn^i.  Wtte- 
"  ther  this  be  owing  to  the  failure  üf  some  sea- 
"  sons,  to  overpc^uljtioii,  which  must  äomctimes 
"  altnost  neccssarily  happeii,  or  w^rs,  I  luve  not 
"  been  ^le  to  detennine ;  tiiough  Üic  truth  ol  the 
"  fact  may  fairly  be  inicrred  froiu  Uic  great  eohio- 
"  my  that  they  observe  with  respcct  to  their  lood, 
"  even  when  there  is  plenty."*  Aher  a  dinncr 
with  a  Chief  at  Ulietea,  captain  Cook  obscrved, 
that  when  the  Company  rose,  many  of  the  coro> 
mon  people  nislied  in,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
which  had  fallen,  and  for  which  they  scarchcd  the 
leaves  very  narrowly.  ■  Several  of  thcm  daily  alt' 
tcnded  tlie  ships,  and  assistcd  the  butchcrs  for  ihe 
sakc  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  which  werc  kiUed. 
In  general  üttle  seemcd  to  fall  to  their  share  ex- 
cept  ol&ls.  "  It  must,  howcver,  be  owned,"  captain 
Cook  says,  *'  that  they  are  cxceedingly  carefiil 
"  of  everj'  kind  of  provision,  and  waste  nothing 
"  that  can  be  eaten  by  man,  flesh  and  tish  etipe- 
"  cially."* 

From  Mr.  Anderson's  account,  it  appears  A^ 


>  Cook'sThird  Vor*  vol.  ii.  p.  HS,  1*4. 
*  Id>  Sccond  Vojr.  vol.  i.  p.  176* 
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a  very  small  portion  of  animal  food  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  Iower  class  of  people,  and  then  it  is  either 
fish,  sea-eggs,  or  other  marine  productions ;  for 
they  seldom  or  never  eat  pork.  The  king  or  prin- 
cipal  Chief  is  alone  able  to  fumish  this  luxury 
cver}*  day  ;  and  the  inferior  chiefs,  according  to 
their  riches,  once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month.« 
When  the  hogs  and  fowls  have  been  diminished 
by  wars,  or  too  great  consumption,  a  prohibition 
is  kuduponthese  articles  of  food,  which  continues 
in  force  sometimes  for  several  months,  or  even  for 
a  year  or  two,  during  which  time,  of  course,  they 
multiply  very  fast,  and  become  again  plentifuL* 
The  common  diet  even  of  the  Eareeoies,  who  are 
among  the  principal  people  of  the  islands,  is,  ac- 
c(Mxling  to  Mr.  Anderson,  made  up  of  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  vegetable  food.  *  And  as  a  distinc- 
tion  of  ranks  is  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Iower  classes  of  people  ap- 
pear  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  their 
Chiefs,  we  may  well  imagine  that  these  chiefs  will 
often  live  in  plenty  while  their  vassals  and  ser\'ants 
are  pinched  with  want. 

^^ook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
*  Id.  p.  155. 
^  Id.  p.  148. 
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From  the  late  accounts  of  Otaheite,  in  the  Mis- 
sionary  Voyage,  it  would  appear,  that  the  depo- 
pulating  causes  above  enumerated  have  operat- 
ed  with  most  extraordinär}^  force  since  captain 
Cook 's  last  Visit.  A  rapid  succession  of  destruc- 
tive  wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval,  is  taken 
notice  of  in  the  intermediate  visit  of  captain  Van- 
couver ; '  and  from  the  small  proportion  of  women 
remarked  by  the  Missionaries,*  we  may  infer  that 
a  greater  number  of  female  infants  had  been 
destroyed  than  formerly.  This  scarcity  of  wo- 
men would  naturally  increase  the  vice  of  pro- 
miscuous  intercourse,  and,  aided  by  the  rava- 
ges  of  European  diseases,  strike  most  effectually 
'  atthe  root  ot  population.* 

« 

It  is  probable  that  captain  Cook,  from  the  data 
on  which  he  founded  his  calculation,  may  havc 
overrated  the  population  of  Otaheite,  and  perhaps 
tlie  Missionaries    have  rated  it  too  low;*butEl 
have  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  very  consi— 
derably  dccreased  s'mce  captain  Cook's  visit,  froim. 
the  different  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  habit^ 


*  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7.  p.  137. 

*  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  192,  &  385. 
^  Id.  Appcn,  p.  347. 

^  Id.  chf  xiii.  p.  312. 
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of  the  people  with  regard  to  economy  at  the  daSkx* 

ent  periods.    Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Anderson 

agree  ia  deacribing  their  extreme  carefubiess  of 

eveiy  kind  of  food ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  apparenl« 

ly  affer  a  very  attentive  investigation  of  the  sub- 

Jcqt,  mentions  the  frequent  recurren5e  of  famine^ 

^be  Missionaries  on  the  contrary,  thöugh  they 

strongly  noticed  the  distress  from  this  cause  in  the 

Friendly  Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  speak  of  the 

|iroductions  of  Otaheite  as  being  in  the  greatest 

profusion ;  and  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the 

iiorrible  waste  committed  at  feastings,  and  by  the 

£areeo]e  society,  want  is  seidom  known.' 

It  wouid  appear  from  these  accounts,  that  the  \ 
population  of  Otaheite  is  at  present  repressed 
omsiderabiy  below  the  average  means  of  subsist- 
cnce,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that 
it  will  continue  long  so.  The  variations  in  the  State 
k£  the  Island,  which  were  observed  by  captuin 
Cook,  in  his  different  visits,  appear  to  prove  that 
there  are  marked  oscillations  in  its  prosperity  and 
population.*  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
suppose  from  thcor)'.     We  cannot  imagine  that 


■»^ 


*  Mtsslonary  Voy.  p,  195.     Appcn.  p.  385. 

'^  Cook's  Second  Voy.  ▼ol.  i.  p.  183.  k  seq.  k  340. 
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the  population  of  any  of  these  Islands  has,  for  ages 
past,  remaiiied  stationaiy  at  a  fixed  number,  er 
that  it  can  have  been  regularly  increasing,  accord- 
ing  to  any  rate,  however  slow.  Great  fluctuations 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place.  Overpopu- 
lousness  would  at  all  times  increase  the  natural 
propensi^  of  savages  to  war ;  and  the  enmities 
x>ccasioned  by  aggressions  of  this  kind,  would 
continue  to  spread  devastation,  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal inconvenienoe,  which  might  have  prompted 
them,  had  ceased  to  be  feit  ^  The  distresses  ex- 
perienced  from  one  or  two  unfavorable  seasonsi 
operating  on  a  crowded  population,  which  was 
before  living  with  the  greatest  economy,  and 
pressing  hard  against  the  limits  of  its  food,  would, 
in  such  a  State  of  society,  occasion  the  more  ge- 
neral  prevalence  of  infanticide  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  ;^  and  these  depopulating  causes  would 
in  the  same  manner  continue  to  act  with  increas» 


^  Missionary  Voy*  p.  335* 

*  I  hope  I  may  never  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to 
some  of  these  preventiire  causes  of  overpopulation,  and 
be  supposed  to  imply  the  slightest  approbation  of  thenii 
merely  becaose  I  relate  their  eflects.  A  cause  which 
may  prevent  any  particular  evil  may  be  beyond  all  com* 
parison  wone  iban  the  evil  itselL 
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ed  force,  for  some  time  afler  the  occasicm  whidi 
had  aggravated  them  was  at  an  end.  A  change 
of  habits  to  a  certain  degree,  graduaUy  produced 
by  a  change  of  circumstances,  would  soon  restore 
the  population,  which  could  not  long  be  kept  be- 
low  hs  natural  level  without  the  most  extreme 
violence.  How  &r  European  contact  may  operate 
in  Otaheite  with  this  extreme  violence,  and  pre- 
vent  it  from  recovering  its  former  population,  is 
a  point  which  experience  only  can  determine. 
But  should  this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
on  tracing  the  causes  of  it,  we  should  find  them 
to  be  aggravated  vice  and  misery. 

Of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  we 
have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  than  of  Otaheite ; 
but  our  information  is  suflBcient  to  assure  us,  that 
the  State  of  society  in  all  the  principal  groups  of 
these  islands  b  in  most  respects  extremely  simi- 
lar.  Among  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  island- 
ers, the  same  feudal  system  and  feudal  turbulence, 
die  same  extraordinary  power  of  the  Chiefs  and  de- 
graded  State  of  the  lower  Orders  of  society,  and 
nearly  the  same  promiscuous  intercourse  among 
a  great  part  of  the  people,  have  been  found  to  pre- 
vail,  as  at  Otaheite. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  though  the  power  of 

h2 
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die  king  was  said  to  be  unlimitcd,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  the  subject  at  his  disposal ;  yet 
it  appeared,  that  some  of  the  other  chiefs  acted 
like  petty  sovereigns,  and  frequently  thwarted 
his  measures,  of  which  he  often  oomplained. 
**  But  howevcr  independent"  (captain  Cook  says) 
^^  du  the  despotic  power  of  the  king  the  great 
*^  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances  enough  to  prove, 
"  that  the  lower  Orders  of  people  havc  no  pro- 
"  pcrty  nor  safety  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  will 
"  of  the  Chiefs,  to  whom  they  rcspectivcly  be- 
"  long."*  The  chieis  often  beat  the  inferior  people 
most  unmercifully,  and  when  any  of  them  wert 
caught  in  a  theft  on  board  the  ships,  thcir  mastcrs 
ftr  firom  interceding  for  them,  woiild  often  advisc 
the  killing  of  them,'  which,  as  the  chiefs  them- 
idves  appeared  to  have  no  great  horrw  of  the 
crime  of  theft,  couldonly  arise  firom  their  consider- 
o^  the  lives  of  theae  poor  people  as  absolutcly  of 
no  value. 

Captain  CocA,  in  his  fiit  visit  to  the   Sand- 
wich  Islands,  had  reason  to  think  that  externa! 


»  Cook't  Third  Vojr.  toI.  i.  p,  406. 
»Pas«  833« 


H 
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wars  and  internal  commotions  were  extremely 
frequent  among  the  nati ves.  *  And  captain  Van- 
couver,  in  hb  later  account,  strongly  notices  the 
dreadful  devastations  in  manv  of  the  islands  from 
these  causes.  Incessant  contentions  had  occa- 
sioned  alterations  in  the  different  govemments 
since  captain  Cook's  visit.  Only  one  chief  of  all 
that  were  known  at  that  time  was  living ;  and  on 
inquiiy,  it  appeared  that  few  had  died  a  natural 
death,  most  of  them  having  been  kiUed  in  these 
unhappy  contests.  *  The  power  of  the  Chiefs  over 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  appears  to  be  absolute.  The  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  them  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence  ;  and  this  State  of  servility  has  manifestly  a 
great  effect  in  debasing  both  their  minds  and 
bodies.  *  The  gradations  of  rank  seem  to  te  even 
more  strongly  marked  here  than  in  the  other 
islands,  as  the  chiefs  of  higher  rank  behave  to  those 
who  are  lower  in  this  scale  in  the  most  haughty 
and  oppressive  mannen* 


1  Cook's  Third  Voy.  voL  ii.  p.  247. 

*  Vancouver,  vol  i.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  187,  188. 
^  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  \\u  p#  157. 

♦  Ibid. 
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It  is  not  kno\vn  that  eithcr  in  the  Friendly  or 
Sandwich  Islands  infknticidc  is  practised,  or  that 
institutions  are  established  similar  to  the  Eareeoie 
societies  in  Otaheite ;  but  it  seems  to  be  stated 
pn  unquestionable  authority,  that  prostitution  i» 
cxtensively  difiiised,  and  prevails  to  a  great  de-' 
gree  among  the  lower  classes  of  women,  *  which 
must  always  errate  as  a  most  poWerful  check  to 
population.  It  seems  highly  probable,  that  the 
toutous,  or  servants,  who  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  in  attendance  upon  the  chiefs/  do 
not  often  marry  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  poly- 
gamy  allowed  to  the  superior  people  must  tend 
gready  toencouragc  and  aggravate  the  vice  of  pro- 
miscuous  intercourse  among  the  i  ferior  classes. 

Were  it  an  established  fact,  that  in  the  more 
fertile  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  very  litde  ar 
DOthing  was  suffered  from  ix>verty  and  want  of 
food ;  as  we  could  not  expect  to  find  among  sava- 
ges  in  such  climates  any  great  degrce  of  virtuous 
restraint,  the  theory  on  the  subject  would  natural- 
ly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice,  including  war, 
was  the  principal  check  to  their  population.     ITie 


«  Cook*s  Third  Voy.  ▼ol.  i.  p,  iOl.     Vol.  it.  p.  54S. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  ISO.    Mitsionary  Voy«  p.  S70. 
*Cook*s  ThIrd  Voy.  toI.  i.  p.  394. 
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accounts  which  we  have  of  these  is'ands  strongly 
confirmtbisconclusion«  In  the  three  gjeat  groups 
of  Islands  which  have  been  noticed,  vice  appears 
to  be  a  most  prominent  feature.  In  Easter  Island, 
fix)m  the  great  disproportion  of  the  males  to  the 
females/  it  can  scarccly  be  doubted  that  infanti- 
cide  prevails,  tbough  the  fact  may  not  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  navigators.  P6- 
rouse  seemed  to  think  that  the  womcn  in  each 
district  were  common  propcrty  to  the  men  of 
that  district,'  though  the  numbers  of  children 
which  he  saw'  would  rather  tend  to  contradict 
this  opinion.  The  fluctuations  in  the  population 
of  Elaster  Island  appear  to  have  been  very  consi- 
derable  since.its  first  discovery  by  Roggewein  in 
1722,  though  it  cannot  have  been  much  affected 
by  European  intercourse.  From  the  description 
of  Perouse  it  appeared,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  to 
be  recovering  its  population,  uhich  had  been  in  a 


»  Cook's  Second  Voy-  vol.  i.  p.  389.     Voyage  de   Pc- 
roase,  c.  iv.  p.  323«  c  v.  p.^336.  4to.  1794. 
•  Perouse,  c,  iv.  p.  326.  c,  v.  p.  336. 
^Perouse,  c.  v.  p»  336. 

•  ]l  4 
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ver)'  low  State,  probably  either  from  drought,  ci- 
vil disscnsions,  or  the  prevalence  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree  of  infanticide  and  promiscuous  intercourse. 
When  captain  Cook  visited  it  in  his  Second  Voy- 
age,  he  calculated  the  population  at  six  or  seven 
hundred/  P6rouse  at  two  thousand,  ^  and,  from 
the  number  of  children  which  he  observed,  and 
the  number  of  new  houses  that  were  building,  he 
conceived  that  the  population  was  on  the  increase.* 
In  the  Marianne  Islands,  according  to  Perc 
Gobien,  a  verj'  grcat  number*  of  the  >oung  men 
remained  unmarried,  lived  like  the  members  of 
the  Elareeoie  society  in  Otaheite,  and  were  distin* 
guished  by  a  similar  name/      In  the  island  of 
Fomosa,  it  is  said  that  the  w  omen  were  not  allow- 
ed  to  bring  children  into  the  world  before  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  If  tlicy  were  withchild  prior  tothat 
period,  an  abortion  was  cffected  by  the  priestess, 
and  tili  die  husband  was  forty  years  of  age,  the 


'  Cook*8  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Pcrouse)  c.  v.  p,  336. 
5  Ibid. 

*Unc  infinite  de  jciiiics  j^ens.     Hisl.  des  Navigations 
aux  tcnrea  Atittrales.  vol.  ii.  p,  507. 

Cook's  Third  Vovagc.  vol.  ii.  p,   158.    Note  of  the 
Editor. 
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witl'  contiau  d  to  live  in  her  £ither's  houae,  and 
was  only  secn  *>y  sie  i  tu* 

The  tran^ent  vi^ts  diat  have  been  made  to 
some  other  Islands,  and  the  impetfect  accounts 
tfaat  we  have  of  the.n,  do  not  enable  us  to  enter 
into  any  particular  detail  of  their  customs ;  but 
from  the  general  similarity  of  these  customs,  as 
&r  as  has  been  observed,  we  have  reasoni  to  think 
diat  though  they  may  not  be  marked  by  some  of 


1  Harris's  Collection  of  Voya^cs,  2  vols.  folio.  cdit. 
1744.  vol.  i.p.  704.  rhis  relation  is  given  by  John  Al- 
bert de  Mandesloe,  a  German  traveller  of  some  repu- 
tation  for  fidelity,  though  I  believe,  in  this  instance,  he 
takes  his  account  from  the  Dutch  writers  quoted  by 
Moutesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  lir.  33.  eh.  17.)  The 
authority  is  not  perhaps  sufHcient  to  establish  the  exis- 
tence  of  so  stränge  a  custom,  though  I  confess  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  wholly  improbable.  In  the  same 
accoiint  it  is  inentioned,  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
condition  among  these  people,  and  that  their  wars  are 
so  bloodless,  that  the  deatn  of  a  sino^le  pcrson  generally 
decides  theili.  In  a  very  healthy  climate,  where  the  ha- 
bits  of  the  people  were  favorable  to  population,  and  a 
comtnunity  of  goods  was  established,  as  no  individual 
wonld  have  reason  to  fear  fiarticnlar  fiovcrtu  from  a  large 
fatiily,  the  government  would  be  in  a  manner  compell- 
ed  to  take  uiwn  itself  the  snppression  of  the  popuIation 
by  law ;  and  as  this  wonld  bc  the  greatest  violation  of 
cvery  natural  fccling,  there  cannot  be  a  more  forciblc 
argument  against  a  Community  of  goods. 
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the  more  attrocious  peculiarities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  vicious  habits  with  respect  to  women, 
and  wars,  are  the  principal  checks  to  their  pc^u* 
lation. 

These  however  are  not  all.  On  the  subject  of 
the  happy  State  of  plenty  in  which  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  said  to  live,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  our  imag^nations  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  exuberant 
descriptions  which  have  sometimes  been  given  of 
these  delightful  spots.  The  not  unfrequent  pres- 
sure of  want,  even  in  Otaheite,  mentioned  in  cap- 
tain  Cook's  last  voyage,  has  undeceivcd  us  with 
regard  to  the  most  fertile  of  all  these  islands ;  and 
from  the  Missionary  Voyage  it  appears,  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  bread  fruit  is 
out  of  season»  all  suffer  a  temporar}'  scarcity.  At 
Oheitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  it  amounted  to 
hunger,  and  the  very  animals  were  pinchcd  for 
want  of  food.  At  Tongataboo,  the  principal  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  chiefs  to  securc  plenty 
ehanged  their  abodes  to  ottier  islands,*  and  at 
times  many  of  the  natives  suffered  much  from 
want*     In  the  Sandwich  Islands  long  droughts 


'  MiMionarf  Voy«  Appcn.  p.  385. 
» Id«  p.  S70. 
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sometimes  occur, '  hogs  and  yams  are  often  veiy 
scarce,*  and  visitors  are  received  with  an  unwel- 
conie  austerhy  very  different  fröm  the  profuse  be- 
nevolence  of  Otaheite.  In  New  Caledonia  the  in< 
habitants  feed  upon  ^ders,'  and  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  eat  great  pieces  of  steatite  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  their  hunger.* 

These  fects  strongly  prove,  that  in  whatever 
abundance  tfae  produetions  of  these  islands  may 
be  found  at  oertain  periods,  or  however  they  may 
be  checked  by  ignorance,  wars,  and  other  causes, 
the  average  population,  generally  speaking,  pres- 
ses  hard  against  the  limits  of  the  average  food. 
In  a  State  of  society ,  where  the  lives  of  the  inferior 
Orders  of  the  people  seem  to  be  considered  by 
their  superiors  as  absolutely  of  no  value,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived  with 
regard  to  die  äppearances  of  abundance  ;  and  we 
may  eauly  conceive  that  hogs  and  vegetables 
migfat  be  exchanged  in  great  profusion  for  Euro- 
pean commodities  by  the  principal  proprietors, 


*  VancooTcr's  Voy,  toI,  ii.  b,  iii.  c.  viii.  p.  230. 

*  Id.  c.  Tii.  and  viii. 

s  Voyage  in  search  of    Pcrouse,    chap.  xiii.  p.  430. 
Eng.  transl.  4to. 

^  Id.  chap.  xiii.  p.400. 
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while  their  vassals  and  sdaves  were  suflkring  severe- 
ly  from  want. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  general  review  of  that 
department  of  human  society,  which  lias  beeo 
classed  under  the  name  <^  savage  life,  whhout 
observingy  that  the  only  advantage  in  it  above  ci- 
vilized  life  that  I  can  discover,  is  the  posaesskn 
of  a  greater  degrce  of  leisure  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  There  is  less  work  to  be  done,  and  coo- 
sequently  there  is  less  labor.  When  we  cons« 
der  the  incessant  toil  to  which  the  lower  chsses 
of  Society  in  civilized  iifc  arc  condemned,  this  can- 
not but  appear  to  us  a  striking  advantage ;  but  il 
is  probably  overbalanced  by  greater  disad^io- 
tages.  In  all  those  countries  where  provisioos 
are  procured  with  facility,  a  most  tynuinical  dis- 
tinction  of  rank  prcvails.  Blows  and  viobtions 
of  property  seem  to  be  matters  of  course ;  and  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  are  in  a  State  of  com- 
parative  degradation  much  bclow  what  is  known 
in  civilized  natioiis. 

In  that  part  of  savage  Iifc  where  a  grcat  degrce 
of  equality  obtains,  the  diificulty  of  procuring 
food)  and  the  hardships  of  incessant  war,  creatc 
a  degrce  of  labor  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  ex* 
erted  by  the  lower  classes  of  tbc  people  in  civiliz- 
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ed  Society,  tfaou^  much  more  unequally  divided. 
But  tbougfa  we  may  compare  the  labor  of  these 
two  classes  of  human  society,  their  privations  and 
saiFerings  will  admit  of  no  comparison.     Nothing 
appears  to  me  to  place  this  in  so  striking  a  point 
of  view,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  education  among 
the  rüder  tribes  of  sav^es  in  America.     £very 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  teach  the  most  un- 
moved  patience  under  the  severest  pains  and  mis- 
fixtimesy  every   thing  that  tends  to  harden  the 
beart,  and  narrow  all  the  sources  of  sympathy, 
is  most  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  savage.    The 
civilized  man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  be 
advised  to  bear  evil  with  patience  when  it  comes, 
is  not  instructed  to  be  always  expecting  it.     Other 
virtues  are  to  be  called  into  action  besides  forti- 
tnde.     He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his  neighbor,  or 
c?en  his  enemy  in  distress ;  lo  encourage  and  ex- 
pend  hb  social  afTections ;   and  in  general,  to  en- 
hrgethe  sphere  of  pleasurable  emotions.     The 
obvious  inference  fix)m  these  two  different  modes 
oT  education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes  to  en- 
jojr,  the  s%vage  expccts  only  to  suffer. 

ITie  prosperous  system  of  Spartan  discipfine, 
and  that  unnatural  absorption  of  every  private 
[fteUng  in  concem  for  the  public,  which  has  some- 
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times  been  so  absurdly  admired,  could  iievcr  have 
existed  but  among  a  people  exposed  to  perpctual 
hardships  and  privations  from  incessant  war,  aiid 
in  a  State  under  the  constant  fear  of  dreadful  rc- 
verses  of  fortune.     Instead  of  considering  these 
phenomena  as  indicating  any  pcculiar  tendencj 
to  fortitude  and  patriotism  in  the  dibposition  of 
the  Spartans,  I  should  merely  consider  them  ast 
strong  indication  of  the  miserable  and  almost  si^ 
vage  State  of  Sparta,  and  of  Greece  in  gcoeial  at 
that  time.     Like  the  commodities  in  a  market, 
those  virtues  will  be  produeed  in  the  greateat  quan- 
tity  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand ;  and 
where  patience  under  pain  and  privation,  and  ex 
travagant  patriotic  sacrifices,  are  the  most  cilkd 
for,  it  is  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  miaeiy  oT 
the  people,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  statte 
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A  HISTORY  of  the  cariy  migrations  and  set- 
Üements  of  mankind,  with  the  motives  which 
prompted  thetn,  would  illustrate  in  a  striking  man- 
ner  die  constant  tendency  in  the  human  racc  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  With- 
out  8ome  general  law  of  this  nature,  it  would  seem 
as  if  die  World  could  never  have  been  peopled« 
A  State  of  sloth,  and  not  of  resdessness  and  activi- 
Ijr,  aeems  evidendy  to  be  the  natural  State  of  man; 
«od  this  latter  disposition  could  not  have  been 
generated  but  by  the  strong  goad  of  necessity, 
diough  it  might  afterwards  be  continued  by  habit, 
and  tfae  new  associations  that  were  formed  from  it, 
die  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  of  roartiai 
§^ory. 

We  are  told  that  Abram  and  L6t  had  so  great 
substance  in  catde,  that  the  land  would  not  bear 
them  both,  that  they  might  dwcll  together, 
There  was  strife  between  their  herdsmea.  And 
Abram  proposed  to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  "  k 
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"  not  the  vvholc  land  btfore  thee  ?  If  thou  wüt 
"  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ; 
^^  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go 
"to  the  the  left.'** 

This  simple  Observation  and  proposal  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  great  spring  of  actioD 
which  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  people, 
and  in  the  progress  of  time  drove  some  of  the  fest 
fijrtunate  inhabitants  of  the  globe^  yielding  to  ir- 
resistible  pressure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  in 
the  buming  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  Üir 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  North  America. 
The  first  migrations  would  naturally  find  no  other 
obstacles  than  the  nature  of  the  country;  but 
when  a  considerble  part  of  the  earth  had  been  peo* 
pled,  though  but  thinly,  the  possessors  of  thett 
districts  would  not  yield  them  to  others  without  a 
struggle ;  and  the  redundant  inhabitants  of  any  oT 
the  more  central  spots  coukl  not  find  room  fior 
themselves  without  expelling  their  nearest  neigli- 
borsy  or  at  least  passing  through  their  territoriea» 
which  would  necessarily  give  occasion  to  fre* 
quent  contests. 

The  middle  btitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia 


*  Gcn^isi  eh.  ziii* 
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to  have  been  occupied  at  an  early  period  of  histo- 
ly  by  nations  of  shq)herds.     Thucydides  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilized  states  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  his  time,  could  not  resist  the  Scy- 
thians  united.     Yet  a  country  in  pasture  cannot 
possibly  Support  so  many  inhabitants  as  a  country 
in  tillage ;  but  what  renders  nations  of  shepherds 
so  formidable  is  the  power  which  they  possess 
of  moving  alt(^ther,  and  the  necessity  they  fre- 
quendy  feel  of  exerting  this  power  in  search  of 
firesh  pasture  for  their  herds.     A  tribe  that  is  rieh 
in  cattle  Iias  an  immediate  plenty  of  food.     Even 
the  parent  stock  may  be  devoured  in  case  of  abso- 
hite  necessity.  The  women  live  in  greater  ease  than 
among  nations  of  hunters,  and  are  consequent- 
ly  more  pndific.     The  men,  bold  in  their  united 
strengdi,  J*nd  confiding  in  their  power  of  procur- 
bg  pasture  for  their  catde  by  change  of  place, 
ficd  probably  but  few  fears  about  providing  for  a 
fanuly.     These  combined  causes  soon  produce 
their  natural  and  invariable  effect,  an  extended  po- 
pulation.     A  more  frequent  and  rapid  change  of 
place  then  becomes  necessary.   A  wider  and  more 
extensive  territory  is  successivcly  occupied.     A 
broader  desolation  extends  all  around  them.  Want 
pinches  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  society ; 
vol.  i.  i 
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and  at  kngth  the  impossibility  of  supporting  such 
a  number  together  becomes  too  evident  to  be  re- 
sisted«  Young  scions  are  then  pushed  out  fiDm 
tht  parent  stock,  and  instructed  to  explore  fresh 
regioas,  and  to  gain  happier  seats  for  themaelves 
by  their  swords. 

««  The  World  is  all  hefore  them  where  to  choose.** 

Resdess  from  present  distress,  flushed  with  the 
hope  of  fairer  prospects,  and  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  hardy  enterprize,  these  daring  adventUt 
rers  are  likely  to  become  formidablc  adversaries 
to  all  who  oppose  them.  The  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries  long  settied,  engaged  in  the  peaceful  occu- 
pations  of  trade  and  agriculture,  would  not  often 
be  able  to  rcsist  the  energy  of  mcn  acting  under 
such  powerful  motives  of  exertion.     And  the 
fix-quent  contests  with  tribes  in  the  same  circum* 
stances  with  themselves  would  be  so  many  strug* 
gles  for  existence,  and  would  be  fought  with  a  des- 
perate courage,  inspired  by  the  reflection,  thit 
death  would  be  the  punishment  of  defeat^  and 
life  the  prize  of  victory. 

In  these  savage  contests,  many  tribes  must 
have  bcen  utterly  exterminated«  Many  probdbfy 
perish  by  hardships  and  fiunine.  Others  wfaoK 
leading  star  had  given  them  a  happier  directiQO» 
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became  great  and  powerful  tribes,  and  in  their 
tum  sent  off  fresh  adventurers  in  search  of  other 
seats.  These  would  at  first  owe  allegiance  to 
their  parent  tribe ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  ties 
that  bound  them  would  be  little  feit,  and  they 
would  remain  fnends,  or  become  enemies,  accord- 
ing  as  their  power,  their  ambition,  or  their  con- 
venience,  might  dictate. 

The  prodigious  waste  of  human  üfe  occasioned 
by  this  perpetual  struggie  for  room  and  food  would 
be  more  than  supplied  by  the  mighty  power  of 
population,  acting  in  some  degree  unshackled 
firom  the  constant  habit  of  migration.  A  prevail- 
ing  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  change 
6[  place,  a  constant  expectation  of  plunder,  a  pow- 
er,  even  if  distressed,  of  selling  their  children  as 
slaves,  added  to  the  natural  carelessness  of  the 
Barbaric  character,  would  all  conspire  to  raise  a 
population  which  would  remain  to  be  repressed 
afterwards  by  &mine  or  war. 

The  tribes  that  possessed  themselves  of  the 
more  finiitful  regions,  though  they  might  win 
them  and  maintain  them  by  continual  battles, 
n^vdXy  increased  in  number  and  power,  from  the 
increased  means  of  subsistence ;  tili  at  length  the 
whole  territory,  from  the  confin^s  of  China  to  the 
sbores  of  the  Baltic,  was  peopled  by  a  various 

12 
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race  of  barbartans,  brave,  robust,  and  enterpris- 
ii^,  inured  to  hardships,  and  delighting  in  war. ' 
While  the  different  fixed  govemments  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  by  superior  population  and  superior 
skill,  were  able  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  their  destroying  hordes,  tliey  ^Tisted  their  su- 
perfluous  numbers  in  contests  with  each  other ;  but 
the  moment  that  the  weakness  of  the  settled-  go- 
vemments, or  the  casual  union  of  many  of  these 
wandering  tribes,  gave  them  the  ascendant  in 
power,  the  storm  discharged  itseif  on  the  fiurest 
provinces  of  thd  earth ;  and  China,  Persia,  Egypt« 
and  Italy,  were  overwhelmed  at  diflerent  periods 
in  this  flood  of  barbarism.  These  remarks  are 
strongly  e;cemplified  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.  The  shepherds  of  the  north  of  Europe 
were  long  held  hi  check  by  the  vigor  of  the  Ro- 
man  arms,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  fcnrmidable  imiption  of  the  Cimbri  in  search 


^  The  various  branchings,  diTisions,  and  contests  of 
the  great  TarUr  nation  are  curiously  described  in  the 
genealogicdl  history  of  the  Tartars  by  the  Khan  Abul 
Chazi ;  (translated  into  English  from  the  French,  with 
additions,  in  3  toIs.  8to.)  but  the  misfortune  of  all  histo- 
ry is,  that  while  the  motives  of  a  few  princes  and  leaders, 
in  their  Tarious  projects  of  ambition«  are  sometimes  de- 
tailed  with  accuracy»  the  motives  which  often  crowd  their 
Standards  with  willing  foUowers  are  totally  overlooked. 
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of  new  Settlements,  though  signalized  by  the  de- 
struction  of  five  coiisular  armies,  was  at  length 
arrested  in  its  victorious  career  by  Marius ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  taught  to  repent  their  rash« 
ness  by  the  almost  complete  extermination  of 
this  powcrful  colöny.*  The  names  of  Julius 
Cassar,  of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus, 
impressed  on  their  miiids  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  countrymen,  continued  to  inspire  them  with 
a  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  Roman  territory. 
But  they  were  rather  triumphed  over,  than  van- 
quished;'  and  though  the  amiies  or  colonies 
wfaich  they  sent  forth  were  either  cut  off  or  forced 
back  into  their  original  seats,  the  vigor  of  the 
great  German  nation  remained  unimpaired,  and 
ready  to  pour  forth  her  hardy  sons  in  constant 
succession,  wherever  they  could  force  an  opening 
fbr  themselves  by  their  swords.  The  feeble  reigns 
of  Deciusy  Gallus^  iEmilianus,  Valerian,  and 
GaUienus,  afforded  such  an  opening,  and  were  m 
consequence  marked  by  a  general  irruption  of 
barbarians.  The  Goths,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  migrated  in  the  course  of  some  years  from 
Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine,  were  bribed  to  witli- 


"  Tacittts  de  Moribus  Germanonira,  s.  37. 
»  Id. 
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draw  their  victorious  troops  by  an  annual  tribute. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  daiigerous  secret  of  the 
wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  thus 
revealed  to  the  world,  thah  new  swarms  of  bar- 
barians  spread  devastation  through  the  fronticr 
pmvinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome/ 
The  Franks,  the  AUemanni,  the  Goths,  and  ad- 
venturers  of  less  considerable  tribes,  comprehend- 
ed  under  these  general  appellations,  poured  like  a 
torrent  on  diiFerent  parts  of  the  empire.  Rapine 
and  oppression  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  prc- 
sent  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.  A  long  and 
general  famine  was  foUowed  by  a  wasting  plague, 
which  for  fifteen  years  ravaged  every  city  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  judging 
from  the  mortality  in  some  spots,  it  was  conjec- 
tured,  that  in  a  few  years,  war,  pestilence,  and  &• 
mme,  had  consumed  the  moiety  of  the  human  spc- 
ci«s.'  Yet  the  tide  of  emigration  still  continued 
at  intervals  to  roll  impetuously  from  the  north, 
and  the  succession  of  martial  princes,  who  re- 
paired  the  misfortunes  of  their  predecessors,  and 
propped  the  falling  fate  of  the  empire,  had  to  ac- 


1  Gibbon't  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
▼ol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  407.  et  leq.  Svo.  edit«  1783. 
s  Id.  fol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  455,  456. 
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complisdi  the  labors  of  Hercules  in  freeing  the  Ro- 
man territory  from  these  barbarous  invaders* 
The  Goths,  who,  in  the  3rear  250  and  the  follow- 
ing  years,  ravaged  the  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  various  success,  but  in  the  end  with  the 
almost  total  loss  of  their  adventurous  bands/  in 
the  year  269  sent  out  an  emigration  of  immense 
numbers  with  their  wives  and  families  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement.  *  This  förmidable  body^ 
which  was  said  to  consist  at  first  of  320,600  bar«^ 
barians,'  was  ultimately  destroyed  and  dispersed 
by  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  the  emperor  Clau-* 
dius.  His  successor,  Aurelian,  encoui^tered  and 
vanquished  new  hosts  of  the  same  name  that  had 
quitted  their  Settlements  in  the  Ukraine ;  but  one 
of  the  implied  conditions  of  the  peacc  was,  that  he 
should  withdraw  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia, 
and  relinquish  this  great  province  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.*  A  new  and  most  förmidable  inva- 
sion  of  the  Allemanni  threatened  soon  after  to 
sack  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  three  great  and 
bloody  battles  were  fought  by  Aurelian  btfore 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  x.  p.  431. 

*  1(1.  vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  13« 
3  Id.  p.  11. 

*  Id.  p«  19.  A.  D.  270. 
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this  destroying  host  could  be  exterminated,  and 
Italy  be  delivered  from  its  ravages-  * 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on  evcry 
side  the  enemies  of  Rome.  After  his  death  they 
seemed  to  revive  with  an  increase  of  fury  and 
numbers.  They  were  again  vanquished  on  all 
sides  by  the  active  vigor  of  Probus,  The  deliver- 
ance  of  Gaul  alone  from  German  invaders  is  rc« 
ported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred 
thousand  barbarians.*  The  victorious  emperor 
pursued  his  successes  into  Germany  itself,  and 
the  princes  of  the  country,  astonished  at  his  pres- 
ence,  and  dismayed  and  exhausted  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess  of  their  last  emigration,  submitted  to  any 
terms  that  the  conquerors  might  impose.  *  Probus, 
and  afterwards  Diocletian,*  adopted  the  plan  rf 
recruiting  the  exhausted  provinces  of  the  cmpire 
by  granting  lands  to  the  fugitive  or  captive  bar. 
barians,  and  disposing  of  their  superfluous  num- 
bers whcre  they  might  bc  the  least  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  State ;  but  such  colonizations 
were  an  insufficient  vent  for  the  population  of  the 


*  Gibbon«  vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  36* 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  75, 
»  Id.  p.  79.   A.  D.  277. 

«  Id.  c.  xiii.  p.  1S3.  A.  D.  996. 
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north,  and  the  ardent  temper  of  the  barbarians 
would  not  always  bend  to  the  slow  labors  of  agri- 
culture.'  During  the  vigorous  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian,  unable  to  make  an  efiectual  hnpression  on  the 
Roman  frontiers,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Ge- 
pidasy  the  llurgundians,  and  the  Allemanni,  wasted 
each  other's  strength  by  mutual  hostilities,  while 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  enjoyed  the  bloody 
spectacle,  conscious,  that  whoever  vanquished, 
they  vanquished  the  enemies  of  Rome.* 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Goths 
were  again  formidable.  Their  strength  had  been 
restored  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  ncw  generation  had 
ariaen,  which  no  longer  remembered  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  ancient  days.  ^  In  two  successive  wars 
great  numbers  of  them  were  slain.  Vanquished 
Oll  evcry  side,  they  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign, 
above  a  hundred  thousand  were  computed  to  have 
perished  by  cold  and  hunger.*  Constantine 
adopted  the  plan  of  Probus  and  his  successors, 
in  granting  lands  to  those  suppliant  barbarians  who 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii  p.  84. 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  130. 
»  Id.  c.  xiv.  p.254.  ^.  D.  322. 

^  Id.  vol.  lii.  c.  JLYÜi.  p.  135.  A.  D.  332. 
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were  expelled  from  their  own  country  •  Towards 
the  end  of  hb  reign,  a  competent  porticHi  in  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia^  and 
Italy,  was  assigned  for  the  habitation  and  subsist« 
ence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians/ 

The  warlike  Julian  had  to  encounter  and  van- 
quish  new  swarms  of  Franks  and  Allemanni,  that» 
emigrating  from  their  German  forests  during  tbe 
civil  wars  of  Constantine»  settied  in  different  parts 
of  Gaul,  and  made  the  scene  of  their  devastations 
three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests.*  Destroyed  and  repulsed  on  cvery  sidc^ 
they  were  pursued  in  five  expeditions  into  their 
own  country ; '  but  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon 
as  he  had  penetrated  into  Germany ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  that  mighty  hive  which  had  sent  out  such 
swarms  of  people  as  to  keep  the  Roman  worid  in 
perpetual  dread,  the  principal  obstacles  to  lus 
progress  were  almost  impassable  roads»  and  vast 
unpeopled  forests.  * 

Though  thus  subdued  and  prostrated  by  the 


<  Cibboiif  Toi.  iii.  c.  xviii.  p.  137. 
'  Gibbon,  toK  iii.  c.  xix.  p.  315.  A«  D.  356. 
«  Id.  p.  338,  and  vol.  it.  c.  xxii.  p.  17;  from  A.  D.  357 
to  359. 

*  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  17,  and  vol.  iii.  c.  zix.  p.  839. 
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victorious  arms  of  Julian,  this  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster  rose  again  after  a  few  years ;  and  the  firm- 
ness,  vig^nce,  and  powerful  genius  of  Valentinian 
were  fuUy  called  into  action,  in  protecting  his 
dominions  from  the  difierent  iiTupti<ms  of  the  AI- 
lemanni,  the  Burgundians,  the  Saxons,  the  Goths, 
die  Quadi,  and  the  Sarmatians.  * 

The  fate  of  Rome  was  at  length  determined  by 
an  irresistible  emigration  of  the  Huns  from  the 
east  and  north,  which  precipitated  on  the  empire 
the  whole  body  of  the  Goths ;  *  and  the  continu* 
ance  of  this  powerful  pressure  on  the  nations  of 
Germany  seemed  to  prompt  them  to  the  resolution 
of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their 
woods  and  morasses,  or  at  leäst  of  discharging 
their  superfluous  numbers  on  the  provinces  of 
äic  Roman  empire.*  An  emigration  of  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  issued  from  the  same 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth  the 
mynads  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones  during  the  vigor 
of  the  Republic*  When  this  host  was  destroyed 
by  war  and  fomine,  other  adventurers  succeeded. 


1  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  from  A.  D.  364  to  375 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  382,  et»  seq.  A.  D.  376. 

*  Id.  vol.  V.  c.  XXX.  p,  2 1 3. 
*ld.p.  214.A.  ü.  406, 


\ 
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The  Suevi,  the  Vandab,  the  Alani,  the  Burgun- 
^ans,  passed  the  Rhine  never  more  toTctreat" 
The  conquerors  who  first  settled  were  expelled  or 
exterminated  by  new  invaders.  Clouds  of  bar- 
barians  seemed  to  collect  from  aU  parts  of  the 
northem  hemisphere.  Gathering  fresh  dariuiess 
and  teiTor  as  they  roUed  on,  the  congregated 
bodies  at  length  obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and 
sunk  the  westem  world  in  night. 

In  two  centuries  from  the  flight  of  the  Goths 
across  the  Danube,  barbarians  of  various  names 
and  lineage  had  plundered  and  taken  possession 
of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Italy.*  The  most  horrible  devastations,  and 
an  incredible  destruction  of  the  human  species,  ac- 
companied  thesc  rapid  conquests ;  and  faminc  and 
pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train  of  war, 
when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty, 
raged  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  historians 
of  the  timesy  who  beheld  these  scenes  of  desolation, 
labor  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describt* 
them ;  but  bcyond  the  power  of  language»  the 
numbers  and  the  destructive  violenceof  thesc  l>ar. 


*  Gibbony  vol.  r.  c.  xxx.  p.  334. 

'  Robertion's  Charlen  V.  toU.  scct.  i.  p.  7.  8to.  178^ 
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barous  invaders  were  evinced  by  the  total  change 
wfaich  took  place  in  the  State  of  £ur(^. '  These 
tremendous  effects,  so  long  and  so  deepty  feit 
throughout  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  may 
be  traccd  to  the  simple  cause  of  the  superioiity  of 
the  power  of  population  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Machiavel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history  of 
Florence,  says,  "  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
^  iKNthem  parts  that  lie  between  tbe  Rhine  and 
''  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and  prolific  cli- 
^^  mate,  often  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  vast 
"  nambers  <rf  them  are  forced  to  leave  their  native 
*'  country,  and  go  in  search  of  new  habitations. 
"  When  any  of  those  provinces  begins  to  grow  too 
^  populous,  and  wants  to  disburthen  itself,  the  fol- 
**  lowing  method  is  observed.  In  the  first  place,  it 
"  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  there 
^^  is  an  equal  portionof  the  nobility  and  common. 
"  alty,  the  rieh  and  the  poor.  After  this  they 
'^  cast  lots,  and  that  division  on  which  the  lot  falls, 
quits  the  country  and  goes  to  seek  its  fortune, 
leaving  the  other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to 
enjoy  their  possessions  at  home.  These  emi- 
grations  proved  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 


« 


^  Robertsons  Charles  V.vol.  i.  scct.  4.  p.  10,  11,  12. 
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^^  empire.'"  Gibbon  is  of  opinion  that  Machia- 
vel  has  represented  the^e  emigrations  too  much 
as  regulär  and  conctrted  measurts;*  but  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  has  not  erred 
much  in  this  respeet,  and  that  it  was  a  toresight 
of  the  frequent  necessity  of  thuü  discharging  their 


^  Istorie  Fiorentine  Machiavelli«  1.  i.  p.  I9  3. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360.  note.  Paul  OiacofifiS} 
from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  MachiaTcl  has  takeii 
this  descnption,  writes  thus :  Septentrionalis  plaga 
quantö  magis  ab  xstu  solis  remota  est,  et  nivali  frigore 
gelida,  tantö  salubrior  corporibus  hotninum  et  propagan* 
dis  gentibus  magis  coaptata.  Sicut  e  contrario,  omnia 
meridiana  regio,  quo  solis  est  fervori  vicinior  eo  morbis 
est  abundantior,  et  educandis  minus  apta  mortalibus.** 
Multzque  quoque  ex  tä,  eo  quod  tantas  mortalium  tur* 
mas  germinat,  quantas  alere  vix  suflicit,  aspc  geotet 
egressae  sunt,  qux  non  solum  partes  Asiat,  sed  etiam 
maxime  sibi  contiguam  Europam  athixere.  (De  gestia 
Longobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  i.) 

Intra  hanc  ergo  constituti  populi,  dum  in  tantaro  mul« 
titudinem  pullulassent,  ut  jam  simul  habitare  non  valc* 
rent,  in  tres  (ut  fertur)  partes  omiiem  catervam  dividen* 
te&,  quxnam  ex  illis  patriam  esset  rclictura«  ut  noTat 
scdes  exquirercnt,  sortc  disquirunt.  Igitur  ta  para,  cui 
iors  dederit  genitale  solum  excedere,  exteraque  anrm 
aectari«  constitutis  supra  se  duobus  ducibus,  Ibore  scili« 
cet  et  Agione,  qui  et  Germani  erant,  et  juvenili  aetate 
floridi,  ceterinque  pnestantiores,  ad  exqutrandas  quas  poa* 
sint  incolere  terras,  sedev}ue  statuere,  yalcdiceiites  auis 
aimul  et  patris  iter  arripiunt.  (c.  ii.) 
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redundant  population  which  gave  occasicHi  to  that 
law  among  the  Germans,  taken  notice^  b]i  Caesar 
and  Tacitus,  c^  not  permitting  their  tj^ivated 
lands  to  remain  longer  than  a  year  under  the  same 
possessors.'  The  reasons  which  Cassar  mentions 
as  being  assigned  for  this  custom  seem  to  be 
hardly  adequate ;  but  if  we  add  to  them  the  pros- 
pect  of  emigration,  in  the  manner  'Vlescribed  by 
Machiavel,  the  custom  will  appear  to  be  highly 
nseful,  and  a  double  weight  will  be  given  to  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Csssar  mentions,  namely,  lest 
diey  should  be  led,  by  being  accustomed  to  one 
spot,  to  exchange  the  toils  of  war  for  the  buäness 
of  agriculture.* 

Gibbon  very  justly  rejects,  with  Hume  and 
Robertson,  the  improbable  supposition  that  the 
bhabitants  of  the  north  were  far  more  numerous 
fcrmerly  than  atpresent;*  but  he  thinks  hnnself 
obl^ed  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  streng  ten- 
dency  to  increase  in  the  northem  nations/  as  if  the 
two  &cts  were  necessarily  connected.   But  a  care- 


1  De  belle  Galileo,  vi.  23.     De  moribus  German.  s. 
XX  vi. 

s  De  belle  Gallico,  vi.  32. 
^  Gibbon,  vol.  i*  c«  ix.  p«  361. 
^  Id.  p.  348. 
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All  distinction  should  always  be  made,  betwecn  a 
redundant  population  and  a  population  actually 
great.  v^The  highlands  of  Scotland  are  probably 
more  redundant  in  population  than  any  o.her  p  ut 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  it  would  be  admit- 
ting  a  palpable  absurd  ity,  to  allow  that  the  north 
of  Europe,  covered  in  early  ages  with  imnMrnse 
forests  and  inlgabited  by  a  race  of  pcople  who  sup* 
ported  themselves  principally  by  their  herds  and 
flocks,  *  was  more  populous  in  those  times  than  ia 
its  present  State  ;  yet  the  facts  detailed  in  the  De* 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  even  the 
very  slight  sketch  of  them  that  I  have  given,  can- 
not  rationally  be  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 
position  of  a  most  powerful  tendency  in  these  peo* 
ple  to  increase  and  to  repair  their  repeated  losses 
by  the  prolific  power  of  nature. 

From  the  first  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to  the 
final  extinction  of  the  westem  empire,  the  efibrts 
of  the  Germaaoations  to  colonize  or  plunder  were 
unceasing.  *     The  numbers  that  were  cut  off  du- 


>  Tacitus  de  moribus  German.  s.  v.  Cxiiar  de  bell. 
Call,  y'u  33. 

*  Cxsar  found  in  Gaul  a  most  formidable  colony  un* 
dor  Ariovistus,  and  a  general  dread  prevailinia:  that  in  a 
few  years  all  the  Germans  woald  paat  the  Rhine.  De 
bcU.Gall.  i.31.  . 
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ring  this  period  by  war  and  &mine  were  almost 
incalculable,  and  such  as  could  not  possibly  have 
been  supported  with  undiminishea  ^MH'  by  a 
countiy  thinly  peopled,  unless  the  stream  had  been 
supplied  by  a  spring  of  very  extraordinary  power. 
Gibbon  describes  the  labors  of  Valentinian  in 
securing  the  Gallic  fronüer  against  the  Germans, 
an  enemy,  he  says,  whose  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers  which  incessant- 
Iv  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north.  ^ 
Ali  easy  adoption  of  strangers  was  probably  a 
mode  by  which  some  of  the  German  nations  re- 
newed their  strength  so  suddenly,»  after  the  most 
destructive  defeats  ;  but  this  explanation  only  re- 
.  moves  the  difficuity  a  little  further  off.  It  makes 
the  earth  rest  upon  the  tortoise ;  but  does  not  teil 
US  on  what  the  tortoise  rests.  We  may  still  ask 
what  northem  reservoir  supplied  this  incessant 
stream  of  daring  adventurers?  Montesquieu's 
s(dution  of  the  problem  will,  I  tbink,  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted.  The  swarms  of  barbarians  which  issued 
formerly  from  the  north,  appear  no  mor.-,  he 
says,  at  present ;  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  is, 


1  Gibbon,  toI.  iv.  c.  xxv.  p.  283. 

Ibid.  Note, 
k 
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that  the  violenoes  of  the  Romans  had  driven  the 
people  of  the  south  into  the  north.  As  long  as 
this  foMp  continued  they  remained  there  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  weakened  they  spread  themselves 
again  over  every  country. 

The  same  phenomenon  appeared  after  the  ccm- 
quests  and  Qrrannies  of  Chariemagne,  and  die 
subsequent  dissolution  of  his  empire ;  and  if  a 
prince,  he  says,  in  the  present  days  were  to  mskc 
similar  ravages  in  Europe,  the  nations  driven  in- 
to the  north,  and  resting  on  the  Umits  of  the  uni- 
verse,^  would  there  make  a  stand  tili  the  momeal 
when  they  would  inundate  or  conquer  Europe  a 
third  time.  In  a  note  he  obscrves,  we  see  to  what 
the  famous  question  is  reduccd — why  the  north  is 
no  longcT  so  fully  peopied  as  in  former  times  f 

If  the  famous  question,  or  rather  the  answer  lo 
it,  he  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mirade ; 
for  without  some  supematural  mode  of  obtaining 
food,  how  these  coUected  nations  could  support 
themselves  in  such  barren  regions  for  so  long  a 
period  as  during  the  vigor  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive ;    and  one  can 


^  1  es  nationi  odossees  au  limites  de  l'univera  y  tiend- 
poient  fenne.Grandeur  et  Decad.  des  Rom.c.  xvi.  p.  187. 
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hardly  help  smiliog  at  the  bold.figure  of  diese  pro- 
digioqs  erowds  making  tbeir  last  detenni^ed  stand 
OD  the  limits  of  the  universe,  and  livingJS  as  we 
must  suppose,  with  the  most  patient  fortitude  od 
air  and  ice  for  soioe  hundreds  of  years,  tUl  they 
could  rctum  to  their  own  homcs,  and  resume  their 
usual  more  substantial  mode  of  subsistence. 

The  whole  difficulty,  however,  is  at  once  re- 
movedy  if  we  apply  to  the  German  nations  at  that 
time  a  fact  which  is  so  generally  known  to  have 
occurred  in  America,  and  suppose,  that,  when  not 
cbecked  by  wars  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a 
rate  that  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  The  propriety,  and  even 
the  necessity,  of  applying  this  rate  of  increase  to 
die  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany  will  strikingly 
ai^ear  from  that  j[nost  valuable  picture  of  their 
manners  which  has  been  left  us  by  Tacitus.  He 
describes  them  as  not  inhabiting  cities,  or  even  ad- 
mitting  of  contiguous  Settlements.  Every  person 
surrounds  his  house  with  a  vacant  space,  ^  a  cir- 
cumstance,  which  besides  its  beneficial  effcct  us  a 
securitj"  from  fire,  is  strongly  calcuiated  to  preveut 
the  generation,  and  check  the  raviitjcs  oi*  epide- 


^  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germ.  s.  xvi. 
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mies.  They  content  themselvcs  almost  univcr- 
sally  with  one  wife.  Their  matrimonial  bond  is 
strict  and  severe,  and  their  manners  in  this  respcct 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  *  They  live  in  a 
State  of  well-guarded  chastity,  comipted  by  no 
seducing  spectacles  or  convivial  incitemcnts. 
Adnltery  is  extremely  rare,  and  no  indulgence  is 
shown  to  a  prostitute.  Neither  beaut)',  youth, 
nor  riches,  can  procure  her  a  husband ;  for  none 
there  looks  on  vice  with  a  smile,  or  calls  mutual 
seduction  the  way  of  the  world.  To  limit  the  in- 
crease  of  chiHren,  or  put  to  death  any  of  the  hus- 
band's  blood,  is  accounted  infamous ;  and  virtu- 
oiis  manners  have  there  more  efficacy  than  good 
la^vs  elsewhcrc.*     Ever\'  mother  suckles  her  own 

m 

children,  and  docs  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  servants  and  nurses.  The  youths  partake  hte  of 
the  sextual  intcrcoiirsc,  and  hence  pass  the  agc  of 
pulx'rty  unexhausted.  Nor  arethe  virgins  brought 
foru'ard.  The  same  maturity,  the  same  füll 
growth  is  required :  the  sexes  unite  equally  match- 
cd  and  robust,  and  the  children  inherit  the  vigor 
of  their  parents.      The   more   numerous  are  a 


"  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germ.  s.  xtüi. 
*  Id.  •.  xix. 
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man's  kinsmeo  and  relations,  the  more  comfortabk 
is  hisold  age ;  nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  child- 

With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  enterprise 
and  emigration,  wUch  would  naturally  remove  all 
fears  about  providing  for  a  family,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  socicty  with  a  stronger  principle  of 
increase  in  it;  and  we  see  at  once  that  proüfic 
source  of  successive  annies  and  colonies  against 
which  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so  long 
stru^led  with  difficulty,  and  under  which  it  ulli- 
nately  sunk.  It  is  not  probable  that  for  twp  pe- 
riods  together,  or  even  for  one,  ^he  population 
within  the  confines  of  Germany  ever  doubled  itself 
in  twenty-five  years.  Their  perpetual  wars,  the 
nide  State  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  very 
Strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of  the  tribes,  of 
making  their  barriers  by  extensive  deserts,*  would 
absolutely  prevent  any  very  great  actuai  increase 
of  numbers.  At  no  one  pcriod  could  the  countiy 
be  called  weil-peopled,  though  it  was  often  redun- 
dant in  population.  They  abandoned  their  im- 
mense forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employ- 


'  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germ.  8.  xx- 
*  Czsar  de  bell.  Call.  vi.  23. 
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td  in  t)ästUTage  the  most  considemblc  part  cjf  thcir 
famdfs,  bcfstowrd  on  the  5miall  remainder  a  rode 
and  careless  cultivation,  and  when  the  return  of 
famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of  thcir  scanty  resources,  they  acctrsed  Ac 
stcrility  of  a  country  which  refused  to  supply  the 
mnltitnde  of  its  inhabitants ; '  but  instead  of  ciear- 
mpr  their  forests,  draining  their  swamps,  and  rcn- 
dtrinpf  their  soil  fit  to  support  an  cxtended  popoh» 
tion,  they  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  martial 
babits  and  impatient  dispositions,  to  go  ^*  in  quest 
of  food,  of  plunder,  or  of  gloiy,"*  into  odier 
countrie».     These  adventiirers  cither  gained  lands 
for  themselves  by  their  swords,  or  werc  cut  off  by 
the  varioiis  accidents  of  war ;  were  reccived  into 
the  Roman  armies,  or  dispersed  over  the  Roman 
territory ;  or  perhaps,  having  relieved  their  coun- 
try by  their  absence,  retunied  home  laden  wWi 
spoils,  and  ready,  after  having  recmited  their  di- 
minished  numbers,  for  Iresh  expeditions.     The 
succession  of  human  beings  appears  to  havc  been 
most  rapid,  and  as  fest  as  some  were  disposed  of 
in  colonies,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scjthe  of  war 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c*  ix.  p.  360. 

*  Id.  c.  X«  p.417. 
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and  feiüine,  others  rose  in  increased  numbers  to 
supply  their  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  Ae  subject,  the  North 
could  never  have  been  exhausted ;  and  when 
I>r.  Robertson,  describing  the  calamities  of  these 
invaaons,  says,  that'  they  did  not  cease  tili  the 
North,  bjr  pouring  forth  successive  swums,  was 
dnüned  df  people,  and  could  no  longer  ftimish  in- 
struments  of  destruction,  ^  he  will  aj^pear  to  have 
feilen  into  the  very  error  which  he  had  before  la« 
bored  to  reiute,  and  to  q>eak  as  if  the  nordiem 
natkms  were  actually  very  populous.  For  they 
must  have  been  so,  if  the  number  of  their  inhabi* 
luits.  at  any  one  period  had  been  sufficient,  besides 
the  slaughter  of  war,  to  people  in  such  a  manner 
Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  AfHca,  Italy,  and 
Eiigland,  as  in  some  parts  notto  leave  many  traces 
ef  their  former  inhabitants.  The  period  of  the 
^^eopling  of  these  countries,  however,  he  himself 
mentions  as  two  hundred  years,*  and  in  such  a 
time  new  generations  would  arise  that  would 
m<H^  than  supply  every  y^icancy. 

The  true  cause  which  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 


1  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  s.  i*  p.  H. 
'  Id.  vol.  i.  8.  i.  p.  7. 
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tinuance  of  northem  emigration  was  the  impo^sU 
bility  any  longer  of  making  an  Impression  on  the 
most  desdraUe  countries  of  Europe.  They  were 
then  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  bravest 
and  most  enterprising  of  the  German  tribes ;  and 
it  was  not  probable  that  they  should  so  soon  de- 
generale  from  the  valor  of  their  ancestors,  as  to 
suffer  their  lands  to  be  MTestcd  from  them  by  in- 
ferior  numbers  and  inferior  skül,  thou^  perhaps 
superior  hardihood. 

Checked  for  a  time  by  the  toiveiy  andpovertjr 
of  their  neighbors  by  land,  the  enterprising  spint 
and  overflowing  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions  soon  found  vent  by  sca.  Feared  before  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  they  were  repelled  widi 
difficulty  by  the  care  and  vigor  of  that  great  prinoey 
but  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire  under 
his  feeble  successors  they  spread  like  a  devouring 
flame  over  Lower  Saxony,  Friezeland,  HoUand» 
Flanders,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Mentz. 

After  having  long  ravaged  the  coasts  they  pene- 
trated  into  the  heart  of  France,  piUaged  and  bumt 
her  fairest  towns,  levied  immense  tributes  on  her 
monarchs»  and  at  Icngth  obtaincd  by  grant  one  of 
the  fincst  prorinces  of  the  kingdom*    They  madc 
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themselves  even  dreaded  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greeoe,  spreading  eveiy  where  desolation  and  ter- 
ror.  Someümes  they  turncd  their  arms  against 
each  other,  as  if  bent  on  their  own  mutual  destruc- 
tion ;  at  other  times  transporled  colonies  to  un- 
known  or  uninhabited  countries,  as  if  they  were 
wilUng  to  repair  in  one  place  the  horrid  destruc- 
tioQ  of  the  human  race  occasioned  by  their  furi- 
ous  ravs^nes  in  others.i 

The  malfadministration  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  the  same  effect 
as  the  weakness  which  followed  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne  in  France,*  and  for  two  hundred  years  the 
British  isles  were  incessantly  ravaged,  and  often  in 
part  subdued  by  these  northem  invaders.  During 
die'eigfath,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  their  vessels  from  one  end  of 
Europa  to  the  other/  and  the  countries,  now  the 
most  powerful  in  arts  and  arms,  were  the  prey  of 
their  constant  depredations.  The  growing  and 
ocmsdidating  strength  of  these  countries  at  length 
removed  all  further  prospect  of  success  from  such 


^  Mallet,  Introd.  ä  THistoirede  Danneinarc«  tom.  i.  c 
K.  p.331,  233,  234,  13mo.  1766. 
«Id.  p.  326. 
*Id.  p.  321. 
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mvasions.*  The  nations  of  the  north  were  slow- 
ly  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  confine  themselvcs 
within  theh*  natural  iimits,  and  to  exchange  tbeir 
pastoral  manners,  and  with  them  the  pecutia:  &- 
cilhies  of  plunder  and  emigration  which  they  af* 
fordcd  for  the  patient  labors,  and  slow  retums  of 
trade  and  agricukure.  But  the  slowness  of  diese 
retums  necessarily  efiected  an  imp<nrtant  chai^ 
in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  duiing  the  time  of  its 
constant  wars  and  emigrations,  few  or  none  pR^ 
bably  were  ever  deterrcd  from  marrying  by  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  a  family.  In 
modern  Scandinavia,  on  the  contrary,  the  frequeOi» 
cy  of  the  marriagc  union  is  continually  cheeked  \ff 
the  most  imperious  and  justly  founded  apprehen» 
sions  of  this  kind.  This  is  most  particularly  the 
case  in  Norway,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark  in  another  place ;  but  the  same  fears  operflie 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  every  Mrhere 
with  considcrable  force,  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 


I  Perhaps  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  considcred 
as  perfectljr  scctire  from  another  northem  or  eastcm  inun« 
dation.  tili  the  total  change  in  the  art  of  i^ar«  by  the  id* 
troduction  of  gunpowdert  g^ve  to  improved  tkill  and 
knowledge  the  dectded  advantage  oTer  phytieal  force. 
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If  appily  the  mote  tranquil  State  of  the  modern 
woriddoes  not  demand  such  rapid  supplies  of  ha- 
Man  belngs,  and  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  can- 
not  therefore  be  so  generalljr  called  into  action« 

Maltet  in  the  excellent  aCcdunt  of  the  northem 
nations  which  he  has  perfixed  to  his  history  of 
Denmark  observes,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
<fi9coverany  proofsthat  their  emigrations  proceed- 
ed  firom  want  of  room  at  home ;  *  and  one  (rf  the 
vcasotu  which  he  gives  is,  that  after  a  great  emi- 
gfation  the  countries  ofteri  remained  quitc  desert- 
cd  aÄd  unocciipicd  for  a  long  tim'e.*  But  instances 
of  this  J|ind  I  am  inclined  to  think  were  mre, 
thoügmfiey  might  occasionally  happen.  With  the 
habits  of  enterprise  and  emigration  which  prevailed 
in  those  days,  a  whole  people  would  sometimes 
tficnre  in  search  of  a  more  fertile  territory.  The 
laildd  which  they  before  occupied  must  of  neces- 
shy  be  desert  for  a  time ;  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  particularly  ineligible  in  the  soil  or  Situation, 
wfaich  the  total  emigration  of  the  people  would  seem 
to  imply,  it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  temper 
of  the  surrounding  barbarians,  toprovide  for  thera- 


*  Hist.  Dan.  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  206. 

*  Id.  p.  ^05,  206. 
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selves  better  by  their  swords,  than  to  occupy  im- 
mediately  these  rejected  lands.  Such  total  emi- 
grations  proved  the  unwillingness  of  the  society  to 
divide,  but  by  no  means  that  they  were  not  stiait- 
ened  for  room  and  food  at  home. 

The  othcr  reaM>n  which  Mallet  gives  is,  that  in 
Saxony  as  well  as  Scandinavia  vast  tracts  of  land 
lay  in  tlieir  (Higinal  uncultivated  State»  having  iie> 
ver  been  grubbed  up  or  cleared ;  and  that  fbom  the 
descriptions  of  Denmark  in  those  times  it  appeared» 
that  the  coasts  alonc  were  pcopled,  but  the  intcrior 
parts  formed  one  vast  forest. '  It  is  evident  that 
he  herc  falls  into  the  common  error  of  confounding 
a  superfluity  of  inhabitants  with  great  actl4[  popu- 
lation.  llie  pastoral  manners  of  the  people»  and 
dicir  habits  of  war  imdcntcrprise,  preventcd  them 
from  Clearing  and  cultivating  thcir  lands ;  *  and  then 
these  very  forests,  by  rcstraining  the  sources  of 


1  Hist.  Dan.  tom«  i.  c.  ix.  p«  307. 

•  Nee  arare  tcrram  aut  expectare  aanum  tarn  fiacilc 
persuaseris,  quam  vocare  hostes  et  vulnera  roereri  ;  pig- 
mm  quimm6  et  iners  videtur  sudore  acquirere  quod  possiv 
sanf^uine  parare«  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ.  Nothiog  in- 
deed  in  the  stud^  of  human  nature  i%  more  evident  than 
the  extreme  difikulty  with  which  hahits  are  chanf^cd ; 
and  no  argument  thercfore  can  bc  morc  fallacious  than 
to  infer,  that  those  people  are  not  pinrhed  with  want«  who 
(lo  not  make  a  proper  use  of  thcir  lands. 
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subsistence  within  very  narrow  bounds,  contribut- 
ed  to  a  superfluity  of  numbers,  that  is,  to  a  popu- 
lation  beyond  what  the  scanty  supplies  of  the 
country  could  support. 

There  is  another  cause  not  often  attended  to, 
why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries  tend 
generally  to  a  superfluity  of  inhabitants,  and  are 
strongly  prompted  to  emigration.  In  w^armer 
and  more  populous  countries,  particularly  those 
aboiinding  in  great  towns  and  manufactures,  an 
insiifficient  supply  of  food  can  seldom  continue 
long  without  producing  epidemics,  either  in  the 
shape  oir  great  and  ravaging  plagues,  or  of  less  vio« 
lent,  though  more  constant,  sicknesses.  In  poor, 
coid,  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  fix)m  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  air,  the  mi- 
seiy  arising  from  insuflicient  or  bad  food  may 
continue  a  considerable  time  without  producing 
these  efiects,  and  consequently  this  powerful  Sti- 
mulus to  emigration  continues  to  operate  for  a 
much  longer  period. 


■  Epidemics  havc  their  seldomer  or  frequenter  rctums 

accordin(i^  to  thcir  sundry  soils,  situations,  air,  &c.  Hence 

sonie  have  them  yearly,  as   Egypt  and  Constantinople ; 

othcr«  once  in  fonr  or  five  years,  as  about  Tripoli  and  Al- 

leppo;  others  scarce  once  in  ten,twelve,  or  thirteen  years, 
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I  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  undenstood 
to  say,  that  die  uorüiern  nations  oever  undertook 
any  expeditions  unless  prompted  by  straitened 
food  or  circumstances  at  homt:.  Mallet  relates 
what  was  probably  tme,  that  is  was  their  coiiHnon 
custom  to  hold  an  asscmbly  every  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  in  what  quartier  they  should 
make  war^'  and  among  a  pcople  who  nourisjJied 
so  strong  a  passion  for  war,  and  who  considenM) 
the  right  of  the  strongest  as  a  right  divine»  occa^ 
sions  for  it  would  never  be  wanting.  Besides  thb 
pure  and  disintcrested  love  of  war  and  enterprise» 
civil  dissensions,  the  pressure  of  a  victoriousenemy» 
a  wish  for  a  milder  climate,  or  othcr  causes»  migfat 
sometimes  prompt  to  cmigration»  but  in  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  considering  this 
period  of  histor}*  as  afTording  a  very  striking  illus» 
tration  of  the  principle  of  population ;  a  principle 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  given  the  original 
impulsc  and  spring  of  action»  to  have  fumished  the 
inexaustible  resourccs,  and  often  prepared  the  im- 
mediate  causes  of  tliat  rapid  succession  of  adven- 


•ft England;  othersnot  in  Icss  than  lwent)r  vcars^  as  ^^Qrmm^ 
und  the  MiTlhem  isiands,     Short,  htstorjr  of  air*  s 
kc.  ToK  i'u  p«  344. 

1  Hiat.  Dftn.  <u  ix.  p.  209. 
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*    *   '^1     .>ti!r  '    i    '  ^'"  "— '^i^p»!  ■ 


turous  irruptions  and  emigrations,  which  occasion« 
ed  the  &11  of  the  Roman  eno^nre ;  and  afterwards 
pouring  from  the  thinlyrpeopled  countries  of  Den- 
mark  and  Ncsrway,  fbr  aböve  two  hundred  years 
ravaged  and  overran  a  great  part  of  Europe.  With- 
out  the  supposition  öf  a  tendency  to  increase  al- 
most  as  great  among  the  Americans,  the  fects  ap- 
pear  to  me  not  to  be  accounted  for ;  ^  and  with  such 
a  supposition  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  name  the 
checks  to  the  actual  population,  when  we  read  the 
di^usting  details  of  those  unceaäng  wars,  and  of 
that  prodigal  waste  of  human  life,  which  marked 
diese  barbarous  periods. 

Inierior  checks  woukl  undoubtedly' concur ;  but 
we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  among  the  shep- 
hcrds  of  the  North  of  Europe  war  and  &mine 
were  the  [»rincipal  checks  that  kept  the  population 
down  to  the  level  of  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 


^  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Mallet,  seem  all  rather  to 
speak  of  Jomandes'  expression  vagina  nationum  as  incor- 
rect  and  exa^p:erated  :  but  to  me  it  appears  exactiy  appli- 
cable^  thoufi^h  the  other  expression,  officina  gentium,  at 
]ea«t  their  translation  of  it,  9torehouMc  ofnatiom^  may  not 
bc:  quite  acriirate. 

Fx  hac  i^itur  Scanziä  insnll,  quasi  officinä  gentium, 
aut  cert^  vehM  vagina  nationum  egressi,  &c.  Jomandes 
de  rebus  Geticis,  p.  83. 
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toral  Natiom. 


THE  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia,  by  living  in  tents 
and  moveable  huts  instead  of  fixed  habitations,  art 
still  less  connected  with  their  territory  than  the 
shepherds  of  the  North  of  Europc.  The  camp 
and  not  the  soil  is  the  native  country  of  the  genu- 
ine Tartar.  When  the  forage  of  a  certain  district 
is  consumed)  the  tribes  make  a  regulär  march  to 
fresh  pastures.  In  the  suii^mer  it  advances  towards 
the  north,  in  the  winter  retums  again  to  the  south ; 
and  thus  in  a  time  of  most  profound  peace  acquires 
the  practical  and  &miliar  knowledge  of  one  of  die 
most  difficult  Operations  of  war.  Such  habils 
would  strongly  tend  to  difiuse  among  theae  wan- 
dering  tribes  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest 
The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear  of  a  too  powerfiil 
neighbor,  or  the  inconveniencc  of  scanty  pastures, 
have  in  all  ages  been  sufficient  causcs  to  urge  the 
hordes  of  Scj-thia  boldly  to  advance  into  unknown 
countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  Und  a  morc 
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plentifiil  subsistence,  or  a  Icss  formidable  enemy •  * 
In  all  their  invasions,  but  more  particularly 
when  directed  against  the  civilized  empires  of  the 
south,  the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly 
actuated  by  a  most  savage  and  destructive  spirit. 
When  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  China,  it  was  propoaed  in  calm  and  de- 
liberate  Council,  to  extermina&.all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land 
migfat  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  catde.  The 
execution  of  this  horrid  design  was  prevented  by 
tfae  wisdom  and  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  ;> 
bot  the  bare  {»"oposal  of  it  exhibits  a  striking  pic- 
ture,  not  only  of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which 
die  rights  of  conquest  were  abused,  but  of  the  pow- 
erful  £:»*ce  of  habit  among  nations  of  shepherds, 
2um1  tfae  consequent  difficulty  of  the  tran&iticHi  irom 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  State. 

To  pursue  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner  the 
tide  of  emigration  and  conquest  in  Asia,  the  rapid 
inonease  of  some  tribes,  and  the  total  extincticxi  of 
odiers,  would  lead  much  too  far«     During  the  pe^ 
iriods  of  the  formidable  imiptions  of  the  Huns,  the 


J  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.c.  xxvi.  p.  348. 
♦  Id.  vol.  Tl.  c.  xxxiv.  p.  54. 
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Wide  extended  invasions  of  the  Moguls,  the  san- 
guinaiy  conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurengzebe, 
and  the  dreadful  convulsions  whicb  attended  the  dis- 
solution  as  well  as  the  foimation  of  their  empires, 
the  checks  to  population  are  but  too  obvious.  In 
reading  of  the  devastations  of  the  human  race  in 
those  times,  when  ^the  slightest  motive  of  caprice 
or  convenience  often  involved  a  whole  people  in  in- 
discriminate  massacre,  tnstead  of  looking  fbr  tbc 
causes  which  prevented  a  further  jM-ogress  in  popu- 
lation, we  can  only  be  astonished  at  the  force  of 
that  principle  of  increase  which  could  furnish  fiah 
harvests  of  human  beings  for  the  sc}^e  of  each 
successive  conqueror.  Our  inquiries  will  be  more 
usefully  directed  to  the  present  State  of  the  Tartar 
nadons,  and  the  ordinaiy  checks  to  their  increase, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  these  violcnt  ccn- 
vubions. 
The  immense  country  inhabited  at  present  bj 
those  descendants  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  who 
retain  nearly  the  same  manners  as  their  ances- 
tors,  comprises  in  it  almost  all  the  middle  regions 
of  Asia,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine 
and  temperate  climate.  The  soil  is  in  genenl  of 
great  natural  fertility.     Therc  are  comparatively 


CibboD)  ToL  Yi.  chap.  xnur.  p.  55. 
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but  few  genuine  deserts.  The  wide-extended 
{dains  widiout  a  shnib,  which  have  sometimes  re- 
ceived  tbat  appellation,  and  which  die  Russians  call 
•steppes,  are  covered  wiüi  a  luxuriant  grass  admi- 
rably  fitted  for  die  pasture  of  numerous  herds  and 
flocks.  The  principal  defect  of  Üiis  extensive 
countiy  is  a  want  of  water ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
parts  which  are  supplied  with  this  necessary  article 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  four  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants»  if  it  were 
IMToperly  cultivated*^  Every  Orda,  or  tribe,-has  a 
particular  canton  belonging  to  it^  containing  bofh 
its  Summer  and  winter  pastures ;  and  the  popula- 
tion  of  this  vast  territory,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
probably  distributcd  over  its  surface  nearly  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  degree  of  actual  fertility  in  the  dif- 
feront  districts. 

Vohiey  jusdy  describes  this  necessary  distribu« 
tion  in  speaking  of  the  Bedowecns  of  S}  ria :  '^  In 
^^  the  harren  cantons,  that  is  those  which  are  ill 
^^  iumished  with  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble  and 
^^  very  distant  from  each  olher ;  as  in  the  dcsert 
**  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior 
**  partof  the  Great  Desert.  When  the  soil  is  bet- 
*•  ter  covered,  as  between  Damascus  and  the  Eu- 

>  General  HisU  of  Tartars,  vkA.  n.  sec  u  Sro«  1730. 
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"  phrates,  thc  tribes  arc  stronger  and  less  distant. 
«  And  in  Ac  cultivable  cantons,  as  the  Pachalic  of 
"  Alqjpo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  country  of  Gaa», 
*«  the  incampments  are  numerous  and  near  each 
"other.*"  Siich  a  distribution  of  inhabitants, 
accordmg  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  can 
obtain  in  the  acHial  State  of  their  industry  and 
habits,  may  be  applied  to  Grand  Tartary,  as  well 
as  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  is  in  fect  equally  ap- 
jdicable  to  the  whoie  eardi,  though  the  commerce 
of  civilized  nations  prevents  it  from  being  so  ob» 
vious  as  in  the  more  simple  stages  of  society. 

The  Mahometan  Tartars,  who  inhabit  the  west- 
ern  parts  of  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate  some  of  their 
hnds,  bitt  in  so  slovenly  and  insufficient  a  manncr 
as  not  to  aSord  a  principal  source  of  subsistence.* 
The  slothful  and  warlike  gcnius  of  the  barbarian 
every  where  prevails,  and  he  does  not  easily  recon- 
cile  himself  to  the  acquiring  by  labor  what  he  can 
hope  to  acquire  by  rapine.  When  the  annals  of 
Tartary  are  not  marked  by  any  signal  wars  and  re- 
▼olutions,  its  domestic  peacc  and  industry  are  con- 
stantly  interrupted  by  petty  contests,  and  mutual 
invasions  for  the  sake  of  plunder.     The  Mahome- 


«  V07.  de  Volncy,  tom.  i. chap.  xxiii.  ?•  35 1  ;  8to«  ITST. 
•  GcReral  HisU  Tart.  foU  iL  p.  3ta. 
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tan  Taitars  are  said  to  live  alinost  entirely  b^  rob- 
bii^  and  prejring  upon  their  neigfabors,  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  war. ' 

The  Usbecks,  who  possess^as  masters.the  kiner- 
dorn  of  Chowarasm,  leave  to  their  tributary  sub- 
jects,  the  Sarts  and  Turkmans,  the  finest  pa^ures 
of  their  countiy,  merely  because  their  neighbors 
on  that  side  are  too  poor  or  too  vigilant  to  give 
them  hopes  of  successful  plunder«    Rapine  is  their 
principal  resource.     They  are  perpetually  making 
incursions  inio  the  territories  kä  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia;  and 
neitber  peace  nor  truce  can  restrain  them,  as  the 
sbves  and  odier  valuable  effects  which  they  carr}' 
ofi^  form  the  whole  of  their  riches.     The  Usbecks 
and  their  subjects  the  Turkmans  are  perpetually  at 
variance;  and  their  jealousies,  fomented  ofteu  by 
the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  keep  the  country 
in  a  constant  State  of  intestine  commotion.  >     The 
Turkmans  are  always  at  war  with  the  Curds  and 
the  Arabs,  who  often  come  and  break  the  homs 
of  their  herds,  and  carry  away  their  wives  and 
daughters.' 


1  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

«  Id.  p.  430,431. 

'  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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The  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia  are  reckoncd 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars, 
yet  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  rest  in  their  spirit 
of  rapine.  *     They  are  always  at  war  with  the  Per- 
sians,  and  laying  waste  the  fine  plains  of  the  pt)- 
vincc  of  Chorasan.  Though  the  country  which  dicy 
possess  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  and  some 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  practise 
the  peaceful  arts  of  trade  and  agriculture ;    ytx 
neither  the  aptitude  of  the  soil,  nor  the  example 
which  they  have  before  them,  can  induce  them  to 
change  their  ancient  habits ;  and  they  would  rather 
pillage,  rob,  and  kill  their  neighbors,  than  apply 
themselves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  naturc  so 
liberally  offers  them.* 

The  Tartars  of  the  Casatshia  Orda  in  Turkcs- 
tan  live  in  a  State  of  continual  war&re  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  wintcr 
they  make  their  incursions  towards  the  Kalmucks, 
who,  about  that  time,  go  to  scour  the  fronticrs  of 
Great  Bucharia,  and  the  parts  to  the  south  of  their 
country.  On  the  other  side  they  perpetually  in- 
commode  the  Cosacks  of  the  Yaik,  the  Nogai 


*  Of  neral  Hitt.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

*  id.  p.  455. 
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Taitai^  and  the  Kalmuck  tribes  wlikh  obey  Ajuka 
Chan.  In  the  summer  thej  crofis  the  mouotams 
of  Eagles,  and  make  inroads  into  Sberia.  And 
though  they  are  (rfben  veiy  iU  treated  in  diese  in- 
cursions,  and  die  whole  of  dieir  plunder  is  not 
equivalent  to  idiat  diey  nught  obtain  widi  Teiy 
Ihde  labor  fixMn  dien*  lands,  yet  diey  cfaoose  radier 
to  expose  diemsdves  to  the  thoiifand  fiit%iirs  and 
dangers  neoessariiy  aftmdant  on  such  a  lifi^  tiian 
apply  themselves  serioiisly  to  agriculture.' 

llie  mode  of  life  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Mahometan  Tartars  presents  the  same  unifiirm 
picture,  which  it  woiüd  be  tiresome  to  repeat, 
and  for  wiuch  therefisre  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  its  vahxa- 
Ue  notes.  The  conduct  of  the  author  of  tfais  his- 
tory himself,  a  Chan  of  Chowarasm,  afiMs  a  cu- 
rious  exan^de  of  the  savage  manner  in  irfaich  the 
wars  of  policy,  of  revenge,  or  (dunder,  arc  cairied 
on  in  these  countrie^  His  intasioos  of  Great 
Bucharia  were  frequent,  and  eadi  expedidoo  »-as 
signalized  by  the  ravagc  of  provinces,  and  the  ut- 
ter  min  and  destructi<Mi  of  towns  and  villagtii. 
When  at  any  time  the  numbcr  of  his  prisojicrs 


■  General  Hist.  Tart,  vol.  ü-  p.  5T3,  et  seq. 
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impeded  his  motions,  he  made  no  scruple  to  kill 
them  on  the  spoti  Wishing  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Turkmans  who  were  tributary  to  him,  he 
invited  all  the  principal  people  to  a  solemn  feasi, 
and  had  them  massacred  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand.  He  bumt  and  destroyed  their  villages 
with  the  most  unsparing  cruelty,  and  committed 
such  devastations,  that  the  eflfect  of  them  returned 
on  their  authors,  and  the  army  of  the  Victors  sut 
fered  severely  from  dearth.* 

The  Mahometan  Tartars  in  general  hate  trade, 
and  make  it  their  business  to  spoil  all  tfae  mer- 
chants  who  fall  into  their  hands.*  The  only  com- 
merce that  is  countenanced  is  the  commerce  in 
slaves.  These  form  a  principal  part  of  the  booty 
wh5r|ji^they  carry  off  in  their  oredatory  incursions, 
and.  aro  cb^sineffd  as  a  chief  source  of  their  rich- 
es,  Those  which  they  have  occasion  for  them- 
selves,  either  for  the  attendance  on  their  herds,  or 
as  wives  and  concubines,  they  Veep,  and  the  rest 
they  seil.'  The  Circassian  and  Daghestan  Tar- 
tars,  and  the  other  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Caucasus,   living  in  a  poor  and    mountainous 


■  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  i.  c.  xii. 
*  Id.  Tol.  ü.  p.  413. 
V  Id.  p.  413. 
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country^  and  on  that  account  less  subject  to  inva« 
sion»  generally  overflow  with  inhabitants;  and 
when  they  cannot  obtain  slaves  in  tfae  common 
way,  steal  fixnn  one  another,  and  even  seil  their 
own  wives  and  cbildren.  ^  This  trade  in  slaves^ 
so  general  among  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  may 
be  one  iÄ  the  causes  of  their  constant  wars ;  as, 
when  a  prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply  fbr  this  kind 
of  traffick  o&rs  itself,  neither  peace  nor  alliance 
can  restrain  them/ 

The  heathen  Tartars,  the  Kalmucks  and  Mo- 
guls, do  not  make  use  of  slaves»  and  are  said  in 
general  to  lead  a  mach  more  peaceable  and  härm- 
less  life,  contenting  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  their  herds  and  flocks,  which  form  their  sole 
riches.  They  rarely  make  war  for  the  sake  of 
plunder ;  and  seldom  invade  the  territorj'  of  their 
neighbors  unless  to  revenge  a  prior  attack.    They 


^  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  414,  and  eh.  xii. 

*  **  They  justify  it  as  lawful  to  havc  manj  wivcs,  bc- 
^  cause  they  say  they  bring  us  many  children,  which  we 
**  can  seil  for  ready  money,  or  cxchange  for  necessary 
"  conveniences ;  yet  when  they  have  not  wherewilhal  to 
^  roaintain  them,  they  hold  it  a  piece  of  cbarity  to  murd^r 
^  infants  new  bom,  as  also  they  do  such  as  are  sick  and 
"  past  recovery,  because  they  say  they  free  them  from  a 
«  ?reat  deal  of  miserv."  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels. 
Harris'  Col.  b.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  865. 
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are  not  however  without  destructive  wars.  The 
inroads  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars  oblige  them  to 
constant  defence  and  retaliation ;  and  feuds  sub- 
sist  between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks 
and  Moguls,  which,  fomented  by  the  artful  policy 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  are  carried  on  with  such 
animosity  as  to  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of 
one  or  other  of  these  nations.  ^ 

The  Bedoweens  of  Arabia  and  Syria  do  not 
Hve  in  greater  tranquillity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Grand  Tartary.  The  very  nature  of  the  pastoral 
State  seems  to  fumish  perpetual  occasions  for  war* 
The  pasturcs  which  a  tril)e  uses  at  one  period 
form  bat  a  sniall  part  of  its  possessions.  A  hu-gc 
ränge  of  territory  is  successivcly  occupied  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  whole  of  this  is  ab- 
solutely  necessary  for  the  annual  subsistence  of  the 
tribe,  and  is  considcred  as  appropriatcd,  every 
violation  of  it,  though  the  tribe  muy  be  at  a  great 
dbtance,  b  held  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war.*     AJli- 


^  Genenil  HisU  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 

*  Us  8e  diipQteront  la  terre  inculte  comme  parmi  nout 
les  citoyens  se  disputent  les  hcritages.  Ainsi  ils  trouve- 
ront  de  frequcntet  occasions  de  guerre  pour  la  nourriture 
de  leur  bestiaux,  kc*  ****  ils  auront  autant  de  choses  a 
re.'ler  par  le  droit  des  gens  qu'ils  en  auront  peu  a  dc-cider 
par  le  droit  citiI.    Montes.  Esprit  des  Loix.  1.  xviii.  c.  xii. 
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ances  and  kindred  make  these  wars  more  general. 
When  blood  is  shed  more  must  expiate  it ;  and 
as  such  accidents  have  multiplied  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  tribes  have  quarreis 
between  them,  and  live  in  a  State  of  perpetual  hos- 
tili^.  *  In  the  times  which  preceded  Mahomet, 
scventeen  hundred  batdes  are  recorded  by  tradi- 
tion ;  and  a  partial  truce  of  t\vo  months,  which 
was  reli^ously  kept,  might  be  considered,  accord- 
ing  to  a  just  remark  of  Gibbon,  as  still  more 
strongly  expressive  of  dieir  general  habits  of  anar- 
chy  and  warfare.« 

The  waste  of  life  from  such  liabits  might  alone 
appear  sufficient  to  repress  their  population  ;  but 
probably  their  effect  is  still  greater  in  the  fatal 
check  which  they  give  to  every  species  of  indus- 
try,  and  particularly  to  that,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  enlai^  the  means  of  subsistence.  Even  the 
ccMistruction  of  a  well,  or  a  reservoir  of  water,  re- 
quires  some  fimds  and  labor  in  advance :  and  war 
may  destroy  in  one  day  the  work  of  many  months, 
and  the  resources  of  a  whole  year.»  The  evils 
seem  mutually  to  produce  each  other.    A  scarcity 


1  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom  i.  c.  xxü.  p.  361,  363,  363. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  c.  1.  p.  238,  339. 

'  Voy.  de  Volneyi  tom.  i«  c.  xxiii.  p.  353» 
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of  subsistence  might  at  first.  perhaps  give  occa^oD 
to  the  habits  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  war  in  re- 
tum  powerfully  contribute  to  narrow  the  meaos 
of  subsistence. 

Some  tribes,  fix)m  the  nature  oi  the  deserts  in 
which  they  live,  seem  to  be  necessarily  condemn» 
ed  to  a  pastoral  life  ;'  but  even  those  which  inha- 
bit  soils    proper  for  agriculture  have  but  little 
temptation  to  practise  this  art,  whiie  surrounded 
by  marauding  neighbors.     The  peasants  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Siberia, 
exposed  as  they  are  to  the  constant  incursions  ofa 
devastating  encmy,  do  not  lead  a  life  that  is  to  be 
envied  by  the  wandering  Tartar  or  Arab.     A  cer- 
tain  degree  of  security  is  perhaps  still  more  neces* 
sary  than  richness  of  soil,  to  encourage  the  changc 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  State ;  and 
where  this  cannot  be  attained,  the  sedentary  la- 
borer is  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune,  than  he  who  leads  a  wandering  life,  and  car- 
ries  all  his  property  with  him.*     Undcr  the  feeble 
yet  oppressive  govemment  of  the  Turins,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  peasants  to  desert  their  viUages  and 
betake  themsclves  to  a  pastoral  State,  in  wliich 


1  Voj.  de  Volney,  tom«  i.  c.  zzxiii.  p.  350. 
'  Id.p.  S54. 
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they  expect  to  be  better  able  to  escape  from  the 
plunder  of  their  Türkin  masters  and  Arab 
neighb(M^.^ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  shepherd  as  of 
tfae  hunter,  that  if  want  alone  coukl  e&ct  a  change 
t>f  habits,  there  would  be  few  pastoral  tribes  re- 
maining.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  of 
the  Bedoween  Arabs,  and  the  other  checks  to  their 
increase  from  the  hardships  of  their  mode  of  life, 
their  population  presses  so  hard  against  the  limits 
of  their  food,  that  üiey  are  compeUed  from  neces- 
^s^  to  a  degree  of  abstinence,  which  nothing  bot 
early  and  constant  habit  could  enable  the  human 
Constitution  to  support.  According  to  Volney,  the 
lower  elasses  c^  the  Arabs  live  in  a  State  of  habitu- 
al  misery  :md  &mine.*  The  tribes  of  the  desert 
deny  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  made  for 
dieni.  For  hovr,  they  say,  can  ture  preform  ablu- 
tkms  when  we  have  no  water ;  how  can  we  give 
alms  wtien  we  have  no  riches ;  or  what  oecasion 
can  there  be  to  fest  during  the  month  dl  Ramadan, 
when  we  fiist  all  the  year  ?» 

The  power  and  riches  of  a  Chmk  consist  in  the 


■  Voy.  de  Vcrfncf,  tom.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  350. 

Id.  p.  359. 
«  Id.  p.  380, 
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number  of  his  tribe.  He  considers  it  therefore  as 
bis  interest  to  encourage  population  without  reflect- 
ing  how  it  may  be  supported.  His  own  consequencc 
much  depends  on  a  numerous  progeny  and  kin- 
dred ;  *  and  in  a  State  of  society  where  power  gene- 
rally  procures  subsistence,  each  individual  femily 
derives  strength  and  importance  from  its  numbers. 
These  ideas  act  strongly  as  a  bounty  upon  popula- 
tion, and  co-operating  with  a  spirit  of  generosity 
which  almost  produces  a  Community  of  goods,^ 
contribute  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  verge,  and  to 
depress  the  body  of  the  pe<^le  in  the  most  rigid 
poverty, 

The  habits  of  polygamy,  where  there  have  beeu 
losses  of  men  in  war,  tend  perhaps  also  to  produec 
the  same  effect.  Niebuhr  observes  that  polygamy 
multiplics  families  tili  many  of  their  branches  sink 
into  the  most  wretched  miscry.^  The  descendants 
of  Mahomet  are  found  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
cast,  and  many  of  them  in  extreme  poverty.  A 
Mahometan  is  in  some  degree  oUiged  to  polygamy 
from  a  principle  of  obcdience  to  his  prophet,  who 
makes  one  of  the  great  duties  of  man  to  consist  in 


*  Voy.  de  Volney»  tom.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  366. 

*  Id.  p.  378. 

*  Niebuhr's  Trarelt,  toi.  ü.  c«  t.  p.  207. 
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procreating  children  to  giorify  the  Creator.  Fortu- 
nately  individual  interest  corrects  in  some  degree, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  absurdity  of  the  le- 
gislator,  and  the  poor  Arab  is  obliged  to  proportion 
his  rellgious  obedience  to  the  scantiness  of  his  re« 
sources.  Yet  still  the  direct  encouragements  to 
population  are  extraordinarily  great ;  and  nothing 
can  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  fu- 
tility  and  absurdity  of  such  encouragements,  than 
the  present  State  of  these  countries.  It  is  univer- 
sally  agreed,  that  if  their  population  be  not  less  than 
formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not  greater ;  and  it  fol- 
lows  as  a  direct  consequence,  that  the  great  in- 
crease  of  some  familics  has  absolutely  pushed  the 
others  out  of  existence.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  Ara- 
bia  observes,  that  "  The  measure  of  population  is 
**  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
"  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsuh  might  be  out- 
"  numbered  bjr  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  indus- 
**  trious  province.  **^  Whatever  may  be  the  encou- 
ragements to  marriage,  this  measure  cannot  be  pass- 


1  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a  truth  so  im- 
portant,  which  has  been  stated  and  acknowledged  by  so 
manf  authors,  should  so  rarely  have  been  pursued  to  it$ 
consequences.  People  are  not  every  day  dying  of  famine« 
How  then  is  the  population  regulated  to  the  measure  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  ? 
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ed.  While  the  Arabs  retain  their  present  manners, 
and  the  country  remains  in  its  present  State  of  cuhi« 
vation,  the  promise  of  Paradise  to  every  man  who 
had  ten  children  would  but  little  increase  their  num- 
bers,  though  it  might  gready  increase  their  miseiy. 
Direet  encouragements  to  population  have  no  ten- 
dency  whatever  to  change  these  manners,  and  pro- 
mote  cultivation.  Perhaps  indeed  they  have  a  con- 
trary  tendency,  as  the  constant  uneasiness  from 
povcrty  and  want  which  they  occadon  must  encou- 
rage  the  marauding  spirit/  and  multiply  the  oc- 
casions  of  war. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  living  in  a  more 
fcrtilc  soil  are\comparatively  richer  in  cattle,  the 
plunder  to  bc  obtaincd  in  predatory  incursions  is 
grcater  than  among  the  Arabs.  And  as  the  con- 
tcsts  are  morc  bloody  from  the  superior  strength  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  custom  of  making  shves  in 
gencral,  the  loss  of  numbers  in  war  will  be  more 
considerable.  These  two  circumstances  united 
enal)le  some  hordes  of  fortunate  robters  to  Uyc 
in  a  State  of  plenty,  in  compariscm  ci  their  less 


1  Ausfti  arnve-t*il  chaque  jour  des  accidens,  des  enlere- 
roents  de  bestiaax ;  et  cette  g^uerre  de  maraude  est  une  de 
Celles  qui  occupent  d'arantage  les  Arabes.  Voy.  de  Vol* 
ney,  tom«  i.  c*  zxiii.  p«  364. 
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enterprTsing  ^ci^bors.  Professor  Pallas  gives  a 
particular  account  of  two  wandering  tribes  sub- 
ject  to  Russia,  one  of  which  supports  itself  almost 
endrely  by  plunder,  and  the  other  lives  as  peace- 
fuUy  as  the  restlessness  of  its  neighbors  will  admit. 
It  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  different  checks 
to  population  that  result  from  these  different 
habits. 

The  Kirgisiens,  accordingto  Pallas,^  live  at  their 
ease  in  comparison  of  the  other  wandering  tribes 
that  are  subject  to  Russia.  The  smrit  of  liberty  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongst  them,  joined 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  ein  procure  a  flock 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  prevents  any  of 
them  fix)m  entering  into  the  service  of  others.  ITiey 
all  expect  to  be  treated  as  brothers,  and  the  rieh, 
theref(H^,  are  obüged  to  use  slaves.  It  may  be  ask- 
ed  what  are  the  causes  which  prevent  the  lower 
classes  of  people  from  increasing  tili  they  become 
poor? 

Pallas  Iias  not  informed  how  far  vicious  customs 


*  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  work  of  Pallas  on 
ihe  history  of  the  Mongol  nations,!  have  here  inadeuse  ofa 
general  abridgment  of  the  works  of  the  Russian  travel- 
k*rs,  in  4  vols.  oct.  published  at  Beme  and  Lausanne  in 
1781  and  1784,emit)edDecouvertes  Russes,tom.  iilp«399. 
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with  rcspect  to  wdmen,  or  the  restraints  on  mar- 
riage  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  muy  have  contri- 
buted  to  this  effect,  but  perhaps  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  their  civil  Constitution  and  licen- 
tious  spirit  of  rapine  may  be  alone  almost  sufficient 
to  account  for  it  The  Chan  cannot  exercise  his 
authority  but  through  the  medium  oi  a  Council  of 
piiiicipal  persons,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  even 
die  decrees  thus  confirmed  are  continually  violated 
with  impunity.  *  Though  the  plunder  and  ciqiture 
of  persons,  of  cattle,  and  of  merchandise,  which 
the  Kirgisiens  exercise  on  their  neighbors  the  Ka- 
salpacs,  the  Bucharians,  the  Persians,  the  Truch- 
emens,  the  Kalmucks,  and  the  Russians,  are  pro- 
hibited  by  their  laws,  yet  no  person  b  afraid  to 
avow  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  boast  of  their 
successes  in  this  way  as  of  the  most  honorable  en- 
terprises.  Sometimes  they  pass  their  frontiers  alone 
to  aeek  their  fortune,  sometimes  collect  in  troops 
under  the  command  of  an  able  chief,  and  pillage 
entire  Caravans.  A  great  number  of  Kii^isdens, 
in  exercising  this  rapine,  are  either  killed  or  taken 
into  slavery ;  but  about  this  the  nation  troubles  it- 
«elf  very  little.     When  these  ravages  are  commit* 

'  Decoov«  Run«  tonu  iiL  p.  389. 
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ted  by  private  adventurers,  each  retains  what  he 
has  taken,  whether  cattle  or  women.  The  male 
slaves  and  th&  merchandize  are  sdd  to  tfae  rieh,  or 
to  foreign  traders. 

With  diese  habits,  in  addition  to  their  national 
wars,  which  from  tfae  fickle  and  turbulent disposition 
of  the  tribe  are  extremely  frequent,*  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  checks  to  population  from  vioient 
causes  may  be  so  powerful  as  nearly  to  preclude  all 
others.  Occasional  famines  may  sometimes  attack 
diem  in  their  wars  of  devastation,'  their  fatiguing 
predatory  incursions,  or  from  long  AtHights,  and 
mortality  of  cattle ;  but  in  the  common  course  of 
tfiings  the  approach  of  poverty  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  new  marauding  expedition ;  and  the  poor 
Kirgisien  would  either  retum  with  sufficient  to 
Support  him,  or  lose  his  life  or  liberty  in  the  at- 
tempt.  He  who  determines  to  be  rieh  or  die,  and 
does  not  scruple  the  means,  cannot  long  live 
poor. 


>  Decouv.  Russ«  tom.  iii.  p«  396,  397,  398. 

•  Id,  p.  378. 

Cette  multitude  devaste  tout  ce  qui  9e  trouve  sur  son 

passage,  ils  emmenent  avec  eux  tout  le  betail  qu'ils  ne  con- 

somment  pas,  et  reduisent  i  TeaclaTage  Ics  ferames,  le»  cn- 

fans,  et  les  honimes,  qu'ilsn'ont  pas  masaacres.  Id.  p.  390 
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The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  migration  m 
1771,  inhabited  the  fertile  steppesof  the  Wolga  an- 
der tlie  protection  of  Russia,  lived  hi  general  in  a 
different  manner.     They  were  not  often  engaged 
in  any  \&cy  bloody  wars ;  i  and  the  power  of  the 
Chan  being  absolute,  *  and  tlie  civil  administration 
better  regulated  than  among  the  Kirgisiens,  the 
marauding  expeditions  of  private  adventurers  were 
checked.     The  Kalmuck  women  are  extrcmely 
prolific.     Barren  marriagcs  are  rare,  and  thrce  or 
four  children  are  generally  seen  play ing  round  every 
hut.     From  which  it  may  naturally  be  concluded, 
Pallas  observes,  that  they  ought  to  have  multiplied 
gready  during  die  hundred  and  fifty  years  that 
they  mhabited  tranquilly  the  stcppes  of  the  Wolga. 
The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  their  not  having  in- 
creased  so  muchas  might  bc  expected  are,  the  ma- 
ny  accidents  occasioncd  by  falls  from  horses,  the 
frequent  petty  wars  between  their  different  prjnces, 
and  with  their  different  neighbors  ;  and  particular* 
ly  the  numbers  among  the  poorer  cbsses  who  die 


1  DecouY.  Rusft.  tom.  iii.  p.  33 1 .  The  tribe  is  descri- 
bed  here  under  the  name  of  the  Torgott,  which  wat  their 
ippropriate  mppellation.  The  RutMantcalled  thembythe 
more  general  nanie  of  Ktlmuck«. 

«  Id.  p.  327. 
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(^hunger,  of  miseiy,  and  eveiy  species  of  calamity, 
of  which  the  children  are  most  frequently  the 
victims.» 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  it  had  separated  from  the 
Soongares,  and  was.by  no  means  numerous.  The 
possession  of  the  fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga  and 
a  more  tranquil  life  soon  increased  it,  and  in  1662 
it  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  fitmilies.*  From  this 
period  to  1771,  the  time  of  its  migration,  it  seems 
to  have  increased  very  slowly.  The  eittent  of  pas- 
tures  possessed  would  not  probably  admit  of  a 
much  greater  population,  as  at  the  time  of  its  flight 
{]X)m  these  quarters,  the  irritation  of  the  Chan  at  the 
conduct  of  Russia  was  seconded  by  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  the  A^'ant  of  pasture  for  their  nu- 
merous herds.  At  this  time  the  tribe  amoimted  to 
between  55  and  60,000  families.  Its  &te  in  this 
curious  migration  was  what  has  probably  been  the 


^  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  319,  320,  321« 
*  Id.  p.  221.   Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  empire,  vol. 
ii.b  .11.  p.  30.    Another  instance  of  rapid  increase  presents 
itself  in  a  colony   of  baptised  Kalmucks,  who  received 
from  Russia  a  fertile  district  to  settle  in.     From   8695, 
which  was  its  number  in  1754,  it  had  increased  in  1771  to 
U,000.     Tooke's  View  of  the  Rus.  Em.  vol.  ii,  b«  ii.  p. 
32,  33. 
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&te  of  many  otber  wandering  hordes,  who,  from 
scanty  pastures  or  odier  causes  of  discontent,  have 
attempted  to  seek  for  fresh  seats.  The  march  to<* 
place  in  the  winter,  and  numbers  perished  on  4)is 
painful  journey  from  cold,  famine,  and  misery.  A 
great  part  was  either  killed  or  taken  by  the  Kirghi- 
ses ;  and  those  who  reached  their  pbce  oF  destina* 
tkm,  ihough  received  at  first  kinclly  by  Ae  Chinese, 
werc  afterwards  treated  with  extreme  severity. 

Before  this  migration,  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
Kalmucks  had  lived  in  great  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness,  and  had  been  reduced  habitually  to  make 
use  of  every  animal,  plant,  or  root,  from  which  it 
was  possible  to  extract  nourishment.  •  They  very 
seldom  killed  any  of  their  cattle  that  wrre  in  heaMi, 
except  indeed  they  were  stolen,  and  then  they  were 
devoured  immediately  for  fear  of  a  discovery. 
Woiinded  or  wom  out  horses,  and  beasts  that  had 
died  of  any  disease,  except  a  contagious  epidemic, 
were  considered  as  most  desirable  food.  Some 
of  the  poorest  Kalmucks  would  eat  the  most  pu- 


^  Tooke*ft  View  of  the  Russian  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b«  ii«  p 
39,  30,  .11«     OecouT.  Rus.  tom.  iii.  p.  231. 
s  Id.  p.  375,  876. 
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trid  Carrion,  and  eventhedungoftbeircattk.^  A 
great  numbcr  of  children  perished  of  coorse  fix)m 
bad  nourishment/  In  thewinter  all  the  lower 
classes  suflfered  severely  fixxn  cold  and  hunger.* 
Ingeneral  one  third  of  their  sheep,  and  often  much 
m^e,  diedin  the  winter,  in  spite  of  all  their  care; 
and  if  a  frost  came  late  in  the  seascm  after  rain  and 
snow,  so  that  the  cattle  could  not  get  at  the  grass, 
the  mortality  among  their  herds  became  general, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Kalmucks  were  ex- 
posed  to  inevitable  famine.* 

Malignant  fevers,  generated  prim^ipally  by  their 
putrid  food  and  die  putrid  exhalations  mth  which 
diey  were  surrounded,  and  the  small-pox  which  is 
dreaded  like  the  pls^e,  sonietimes  thinned  their 
numbers ;'  but  in  general  it  appears  that  their  po- 
pulation  pressed  so  hard  against  the  limits  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  that  want,  with  the  diseases 
arising  from  it,  might  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pol  check  to  their  increase. 

A  person  travelhng  in  Tartaiy  during  the  sum- 
mer  months  would  probably  see  extensive  steppes 


'  DecouT.  Rus.  tom.  iii.  p.  373,  373,  374. 

*  Id.  p.  334. 
3  Id.  p.  3 10. 

♦  Id.  p.  370. 

'  Id.  p.  311,  313,  313. 
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unoccupied,  and  grass  in  profusion  spoiiing  for 
want  of  cattle  to  €X>nsume  it.     He  would  infer« 
perhaps,  that  the  country  could  support  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants,  even  supposing 
them  to  remain  in  their  sbepherd  State.     But  this 
might  be  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion.     A 
horse  or  any  other  working  animal  b  said  to  be 
strong  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  bis 
weakest  part«    If  his  legs  be  slender  and  fi^bk, 
the  strength  of  his  body  will  be  but  of  iittle  con- 
sequence ;  or  if  he  wants  power  in  his  back  and 
hauiiches,  the  strength  which  he  may  possess  in 
hid  limbs  can  never  be  called  fuily  into  action« 
The  same  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  the  power 
of  the  earth  to  suppcMt  living  creatures.     The  pro- 
fusion of  nourishment  which  is  poured  forth  in 
the  seasons  of  plenty  cannot  all  be  coosumed  by 
the  scanty   numbers  that  wcre   able  to  subsist 
through  the  season  of  scarcit}\     When  human  in- 
dustry  and  foresight  are  directed  in  the  best  man- 
ner,  the  population  that  the  soil  can  support  is 
regulated  by  the  avcragc  produce  throughout  the 
year;  but  among  animals,  and  in  the  uncivilized 
States  of  man,  it  will  bc  much  bclow  this  averagc. 
The  Tartar  would  find  it  extrcmely  difficult  to  col- 
lect and  carry  with  him  such  a  quantity  of  hay. 


,-.» 
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as'  would  feed  all  his  cattle  weU  during  the  winter. 
It  would  impede  his  motions,  expose  him  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortUnate  day 
might  deprive  him  of  the  labors  of  a  whole  sum- 
mer,  as  in  the  mutual  invasions  which  occur  it 
seems  to  be  the  universal  practise  to  bum  and  de- 
stroy  all  the  forage  and  provisions  which  cannot 
be  carried  away.  *  The  Tartar,  therefore,  provides 
only  for  the  most  valuable  of  his  cattle  during  th^ 
winter,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  support  themselves 
t^  the  scanty  herbage  which  they  can  pick  up. 
This  poor  living,  combined  with  the  severe  cold, 
natiirally  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  them.* 
The  population  of  the  tribe  is  measured  by  the 
Population  of  its  herds ;  and  the  average  numbers 
of  the  Tartars,  as  of  the  horses  that  run  wild  in  the 
deaert,  are  la^pressed  so  low  by  the  annual  retums 
of  the  cold  and  scarcity  of  winter,  that  they  can- 
not consume  all  the  pkntiful  offerings  of  summer. 


*  On  mit  le  feu  ä  toutes  les  meules  de  bled  et  de  four- 
rtlC«»  ****  Cent  cinquante  villag^s  ^galement  incendies. 
Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  i.  p.272.  He  gives  a 
CQrious  description  of  the  devastations  of  a  Tartar  army, 
and  of  its  sufTerin^s  in  a  winter  campaign«  Cette  joumee 
coma  i  l*annce  plus  de  3,000  hommes,  et  30,000  chevaux, 
qui  pcrirent  de  froi'^.  p.  2^7. 

>  Decouvertes  Russes,To].  iii*  p.  261. 
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Droughts  and  un&vorahle  setsons  have,  in  pfo- 
portion  to  their  frequency,  the  same  efiect  as  tbc 
Winter.  In  Arabia'  and  a  great  part  of  Tartaiy * 
droughts  are  not  uncommon ;  and  if  the  periods 
of  their  retum  be  not  above  six  or  eight  yeaiii 
the  average  popidation  can  never  much  exoeed 
what  the  soil  can  support  duringtheae  un&ToraUe 
times.  This  b  true  in  every  Situation ;  hut  per* 
Inps  in  the  riiepherd  State,  man  b  pecoliaErly  ex- 
posed  tobe  aflected  by  the  seaaons;  and  a  grcal 
mortality  of  parent  stock  is  an  evil  more  fiital  and 
longer  feit,  than  the  failure  of  a  erop  of  gnun. 
Pallas  and  the  other  Russian  travellers  speak  of 
epizooties  as  very  common  in  tbese  parts  of  the 
World. 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  family  is  always  honor» 
able,  and  women  are  reckoned  very  ^mriceable  in 
the  management  of  the  cattle  and  the  househoM 
concems,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  are  deteiftd 
from  marriage,  from  the  fear  of  not  being  aUe  to 
support  a  fiimily/  At  the  same  time,  as  all  wives 
are  bought  of  their  parents,  it  must  sometimes 


■  Vof.  de  Volncf,  vol.  i.  c.  23.  p.  353. 
\  DecouY.  RoBS.  toni.  !•  p.  467.  ii.  p.  10«  1 1,  13,  Ieg. 
t  DecoQT.  Rum.  tom.  i.  p.  990,  kc.  ii.  p.  1 1  •  it.  p.  304. 
^  General  Hist.  of  the  Tartart,yol.  ii.  p.  40r. 
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be  out  of  the  power  of  the  poorer  daotte  to  make 
the  purchase.  The  nionk  Rubmquis,  speaking  of 
this  custom,  says,  Aat  as  parents  keqp  aH  their 
daughters  tili  they  can  seil  them,  their  maids  are 
sometimes  yeiy  stak  bcfcre  they.are  manied.^ 
Among  the  Msdiometan  Tartars  fismale  captives 
would  supply  the  place  of  wives ;'  but  among  the 
pi^;an  TartaiB,  who  nnke but  little-use  di  slaves, 
the  inabili^  to  buy  wives  must  frequentljr  operate 
on  the  poorer  classes  as  a  check  to  marriage,  par- 
ticulaiiy  as  their  price  would  be  kept  up  by  the 
practise  of  polygamy  among  the  rieh. 

The  Kalmucks  are  said  not  to  be  jealous,«  and, 
from  the  frequenc^  of  the  venereal  disease  among 
them,'  we  may  infer  that  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
miscuous  intercource  prevails.  « 

Qn  the  \A^^  therefore  it  would  appear,  that 
in  that  departhient  of  the  shepherd  life  which  has 


1  Trayels  of  Wm«  Rubniquis  in  1353*  Harris'  Col- 
icction  of  Voy*  b.  i«  c*  li.  p.  563. 

*  DecouT.  Puss.  tom,  iii.  p  413. 

'  Pallas  takes  notice  of  the  scarcity  of  women«  or  the 
svperabundanrc  of  males  afnong  the  Kalmucks,  notwith- 
atandin^  the  more  constant  exposure  of  the  male  sex  to 
crery  kind  of  accident.     Decouv.  Rus.  tom.  iii.  p.  330. 

^  Decouv.  Russ.  tom  iii.  p«  339. 

'  Id.  p.  334. 
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been  conwlercd  in  this  diapter,  the  prindpal 
checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  the  levd 
of  the  means  of  sub^stence  are,  restraint,  firom  in- 
ability  to  obtain  a  wife,  vicious  customs  with  re- 
spect  to  women,  epidemics,  wars,  femine,  ind  tlie 
diseases  arising  from  extreme  poverty.  The  tfaree 
first  checks  and  the  last  appear  to  have  opemed 
with  much  less  force  among  the  ahefdierdB  of  die 
North  of  Europe. 


CHAPT5R  Vm. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  (afferent  parts  of 

AJHca. 


THE  parts  of  Afiica  vished  by  Park  are 
described  by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated  nor 
well  peopled.  He  found  many  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful  districts  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and 
in  general,  the  borders  of  the  diflferent  kingdoms 
M^rc  eiAer  very  thinly  peopled,  or  perfectly  de- 
serted.  The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Senegal,  and  other  rivers  towards  die  coast,  ap- 
peared  to  be  unfavorable  to  population,  irom  being 
unheahhy  ;*  but  odier  parts  were  not  of^is  de- 
scripüoii ;  and  it  was  not  possible,  he  says,  to  be- 
hold  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast 
herds  of  cattle  proper  both  for  labor  and  food,  and 
reflect  <H>)the  means  which  presented  themselves 
of  vast  inl^d  navigation,  without  lamenting  that 
a  countrv'^  abundantly  gifted  by  nature  should 
remain  in  its  present  savage  and  neglected  State.  ^ 


*  Park'8  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  261,  4to. 

*  Id.  c.  xxiii.  p.  312. 
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The  causes  of  thb  neglected  State  dearly  appear^ 
however,  in  the  description  which  Park  gives  oh 
the  general  habits  of  the  negro  nations.  In  a  coun  . 
try  divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states,  mosdy  iiuj 
'  dependent  and  jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  natural  t^ 
imagine,  he  says,  that  wars  frequendy  originat*-« 
fix)m  veiy  frivolous  provot  ations.  Thewars  of  A^^ 
rica  are  of  two  kinds,  cme  caUed  killi,  that  which  3 
openly  avowed ;  and  the  other,  tegria,  [dunderim.1 
or  stealing.  These  latter  are  very  commoo,  paAi- 
cularly  about  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  when 
the  labors  of  harvest  are  over,  and  provisions  are 
pkntiful.  These  plundering  excursions  always  pn>- 
duce  speedy  retaiiation.  ^ 

The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from  this  con- 
stant  exposure  to  plunder,  must  necessarily  have  a 
most  baneful  effect  on  industry.  The  desertedstale 
of  all  the  frontier  provinces  sufficiently  proves  to 
what  degnee  it  <^>erates.  The  natureof  the  climatt: 
is  un&vorable  to  the  exertion  of  the  negro  nations; 
andy  as  there  are  not  many  opportimities  of  tunüng 
to  advantage  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labor,  we 
cannot  be  surpriaed  that  they  should  in  geneial 
content  themsdves  with  cultivating  only  as  much 

• 

'  Parkas  Afnca)  c.  xxti.p*  891  k  seq. 
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ground  as  is  necessaiy  for  their  own  support* 
These  causes  appear  adequately  k>  account  for  the 
uncultivated  State  of  the  countiy  • 

The  waste  of  life  in  these  constant  wars  and  pre- 
datory  incursions  must  be  considerable ;  and  Park 
agrees  with  BuflS:m  in  stating,  that,  independent  of 
vicdent  causes,  longcvity  is  rare  among  the  ne> 
groes.  At  forty,  he  says,  most  of  them  becoiae 
grayhaired  and  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  but  few 
of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty.*  But 
fim  attributes  this  shortness  of  life  to  the  preniature 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  very  early  and  exces- 
sivedebauchery.'  On  this  subject  perhaps  he  has 
been  led  into  exaggerations ;  but,  without  attribut- 
ing  too  much  to  this  cause,  it  seems  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  as  WPe  natives 
of  bot  climates  arrive  much  earlier  at  matin*ity 


*  Park*8  Africa,  c.  xxi.  p.  280. 

*  Id.  p.  374. 

s  L'osage  prematore  des  fcmmes  est  peut-ctre  lacsuse 
de  la  brierete  de  leur  vie ;  Jes  enfans  sont  si  debauches^ct 
si  pea  contraints  par  les  pdres  et  m^res,  que  des  leur  phu 
tendre  jeuuesse  ils  se  livrent  a  tout  ce  que  la  nature  leur 
mi^re,  rien  n'est  si  rare  que  de  trouver  dans  ce  pei^ile 
quelque  fille  qui  puisse  se  Souvenir  du  tqps  aüquel  eile  a 
ccssce  d'etre  vierge.  Histoire  Natuflfle  de  TUoinmcit 
▼Ol.  vi.  p.  3355  ;  5th  edit.  13nio.  3U  vols. 
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tlian  the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries,  they  should 
also  perish  earlier. 

According  toBuffon,  the  negro  women  are  ex* 
tremely  prolific ;  but  it  appears  from  Park,  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  suckling  their  children  two 
or  three  years,  and  as  the  husband  during  this 
time  devotes  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  his  other 
wives,  the  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  numerous.'- 
Polygamy  is  universally  allowed  among  the  negio 
nations,  •  and  conscquently  without  a  greater  su- 
perabundance  of  women  than  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried. 
This  hardship  will  principally  fall  on  the  slaves, 
who  according  to  Park  are  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  to  the  free  men. »  A  master  is  not 
|KrmitteA  to  seil  his  domestic  slaves,  or  those  bom 
in  his  oun  house,  except  in  case  of  faniine,  to  Sup- 
port himself  and  family.     We  may  imagine  there- 


1  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  365.  As  the  accounta  of  Park, 
and  those  on  which  Bufibn  has  founded  his  ohaerrations, 
are  probably  accounts  of  different  nations,  and  certainly 
at  different  periods,  we  cannot  infer  that  either  is  incorrect 
because  they  diifer  from  each  other :  but  as  far  as  Park's 
observations  extend,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  moir 
credit  thari  any  ^the  travellers  whick  preceded  him. 

*  Id.c.  xx.pj|67. 

5  Id.c.  xxü.  p.287. 
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fore,  that  he  will  not  suflfer  them  to  increase  be- 
yond  the  employment  which  he  has  for  them. 

The  slaves  which  are  purchased,  or  the  prison» 
ers  taken  in  war,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
their  masters.  *  They  are  often  treated  with  ex- 
treme severity ,  and  in  any  scarcity  of  women  aris- 
ing  from  the  polygamy  of  the  free  men,  would  of 
course  be  dcprived  of  them  without  scruple.  Few 
<x  no  women,  prdbably,  remain  in  a  State  of  strict 
celibacy ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  married, 
the  State  of  society  does  not  seem  to  be  &vorable 
to  increase. 

Afiica  has  been  at  all  ümes  the  principal  mart  of 
slaves.  The  drains  öf  its  population  in  this  wagr 
have  been  great  and  constant,  particularly  since 
their  introduction  into  the  European  colonies ;  but 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  it  w{>uld  be  dif- 
ficult  to  find  the  gap  that  has  been  made  by  a  hun- 
drcd  years  exportation  of  negroes  which  has  black- 
ened  half  America.*'  For,  notwithstanding  this 
constant  emigration,  the  loss  of  numbers  from  in- 
cessant  war,  and  the  checks  to  increase  fi*om  vice 
and  other  causes,  it  appears  that  the  population  is 


^  Park's  Afrtca,  c.  xxii.  p.!288. 
«  Franklin'»  Miscell.  p.  9U        ^ 

n       •  ^*' 
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continuaUy  passing  beyond  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence.  According  to  Park,  scarce  years  and  famuies 
are  frequent.  Among  the  fourprincipal  causes  of 
slaveiy  in  Africa,  he  mentions  famine  next  to  war ;  ^ 
and  the  cxpress  permission  given  to  masters  to 
seil  their  domestic  slaves  for  the  support  of  their 
family,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  on  any 
less  urgent  oecasiony  seems  to  imply  the  not  infine- 
quent  recunrence  of  severe  want.  During  a  great 
scarcity  whicli  Iast3e4  for  three  years  in  the  coun- 
tries  of  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of  people  be- 
came  slaves.  Park  was  assured  by  Dr.  Laidley, 
that  at  that  time  many  free-men  came,  and  beggcd 
ivith  great  eamestness  to  be  put  upon  his  slavc 
4:hain  to  save  them  from  pcrishing  with  hungcr.' 
Whilc  Park  was  in  Manding,  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions  was  severely  feit  by  the  po«r,  as  the  foUow- 
ing  circurastance  painfully  convinced  him.  Every 
evcning  during  his  stay,  he  observed  five  or  dx 
women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house,  and  receivc 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  com«  "  Obscrvc 
that  boy,"  said  the  Mansa  to  him,  pointing  to  a 
finc  child  about  five  years  of  age — "  his  mother 


^  PiO'k's  Africa,  c.  xxii.  p.  395. 
«*  Id.  D.  388.  Note. 
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^*  has  sold  him  to  me  for  forty  days  provision  for 
**  herseif  and  die  rest  of  her  family.  I  have  bought 
**  anodier  boy  in  the  same  manner."*  In  Sooseeta, 
a  small  JaUonka  vUlage,  Mr.  Park  was  informed  by 
the  master  that  he  could  fumish  no  provisions,  as 
there  had  lately  been  a  great  scarcity  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  assured  him,  that  before  they 
liad  gathered  in  their  present  crops,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty-nine  days  with- 
out  tasting  com ;  during  which  time  they  had  sup. 
ported  themselves  entirely  on  the  yellow  powder 
which  is  found  in  the  pods  of  the  nitta,  so  called  by 
the  natives,  a  species  of  mimosa,  and  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which,  when  propeMj^ 
pounded  and  dresscd,  taste  very  much  Bke  rice.* 
It  may  be  said,  jx^rhaps,  that  as,  according  to 
Park's  account,  much  good  land  remains  unculti- 
vated  in  Africa,  the  dearths  may  be  attributed  to 
a  want  of  people ;  but  if  this  werc  the  case,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  such  numbers  would  yearly  be 
sent  out  of  the  countr}\  What  the  negro  nations 
really  want  is  security  of  property,  and  its  general 
concomitant,  industry ;  Mid  without  these,  an  in- 
crease  of  people  would  only  greatly  aggravate  their 


'  Park's  Africa,  c.  xix.Jk  94S. 

*  Id.c.  XXV.  p.  336. 
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distresses.  If,  in  order  to  fill  up  those  parts  that 
appeared  to  be  deficient  in  inhabitants,  wc  wcre  to 
suppose  a  high  bounty  pven  on  children,  the  ef- 
fccts  would  probably  be,  the  increase  of  wars,  the 
increase  of  the  exportation  of  slaves,  and  a  great  in-^ 
crease  of  misery,  but  litde  or  no  real  increase  of 
population. 

The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  the  prejudi- 
ces  of  all,  operate  in  some  degree  like  a  bounty  of 
this  kind.  The  Shangalla  negroes,  aecording  to 
Bruce,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  active  and 
powerful  enemics,  and  leading  a  life  of  severe  labor 
and  of  constant  apprehension,  feel  but  litde  desire 
fw*  womcn.  It  is  the  wifc  and  not  the  man,  that 
is  the  cause  of  their  polygamy.  Though  they  live 
in  separate  tribes  or  nations,  yet  tlicse  nations  arc 
again  subdivided  into  familics.  In  fightmg  each 
family  attacks  and  defends  by  itself,  and  thcirs  is 
the  spoil  and  plundcr  who  takc  it.  The  mothers 
thercforc,  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  small 
femily,  seck  to  multiply  it  by  all  the  means  m  their 
power ;  and  it  is  by  their  importunity ,  that  the 
husband  suiTers  himself  to  be  ovcrcome.*     The 


»  Bnice't  fi^r^lf  to  diKover  the  Sourcc  of  the  Nile, 
vol.  ii«^.  556.  4tO.  * 
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motives  to  polygamy  among  the  Galla  are  describ- 
ed  to  be  the  same,  and  in  both  nations  the  first 
wife  courts  the  alliance  of  a  second  folr.iher  hus- 
{>and ;  and  the  principal  argument  that  she  makes 
use  of  is,  that  their  fiimilies  may  be  joined  together 
and  be  strong,  and  that  her  children,  by  being  few 
in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  dieir  enemies  in 
the  day  of  bettle. '  It  is  higbly  probable  that  this 
extreme  desire  of  having  large  families  defeats  its 
own  purpose ;  and  that  the  poverty  and  miscr}' 
which  it  occasions  cause  fewer  children  to  grow 
up  to  maturity,  than  if  the  parents  had  confic^ 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  a  smaller  number. 
Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  polygamy,  and  de- 
fends  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing defended  by  asserting,  that,  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  principally  prevails,  the  proportion  of  girls 
to  boys  bom,  is  two  or  three  to  one.  A  fact  so 
extraordinary,  however,  cannot  be  admitted  upon 
the  authority  of  those  vague  inquiries  on  which  he 
founds  his  opinion.  That  there  are  considerably 
more  women  living  than  men  in  these  climttes,  is 
nn  the  highest  degree  probable.  Even  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  more  bo}  s 
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■  Brucc's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
vol.ii.  p.  323.  *  %  %^ 
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are  bom  than  ^Is,  the  womcn  in  general  cxceed 
the  men  in  number ;  and  we  may  imagine,  that,  in 
hot  and  Hnhealthy  climates,  and  in  a  barbarous  statc 
of  Society,  the  accidents  to  which  the  men  arc  cx- 
posed  must  bc  very  greatly  incrcased.  The  wo- 
men  by  leading  a  more  sedentary  lifc»  would  suATct 
Icss  from  the  cffects  of  a  scorching  sun  and  swam- 
py  exhalations.  They  would  in  general  bc  morc 
oxcmpt  Crom  the  disorders  arising  from  debauchc- 
ry;  but  above  all,  they  would  esc^^e  in  great 
measure  the  ravages  of  war.  In  a  State  of  socie^ 
ia\yhich  hostilities  never  cease,  the  drains  o(  mea 
from  this  cause  alonc  must  occasion  a  great  dis- 
Proportion  'of  the  sexes,  particularly  wh^r«  it  is  the 
custom,  as  related  of  the  Galla  in  Abyss'mia,^  to 
massacre  indiscriminately  all  the  males,  and  save 
only  the  marriogeable  u-omen  from  the  general  des- 
truction.  The  actual  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
arising  from  thesc  causes  probably  first  gave  riae 
to  tbe  pcrmission  of  polygamy,  and  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  us  more  easily  bdieve^  that  the 
propoition  of  male  and  female  children  in  hot  cli- 
mates  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  expc« 
rienced  it  to  bc  in  the  teraperate  zone. 


■  Bruce'»  Travelt  lo  diacoYcr  ihe  Source  of  tbe  N  ilc, 
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Bruce,  with  the  usual  prejudices  on  this  sub- 
ject,  seems  to  think  that  the  celibacy  of  a  part  of 
the  women  is  fatal  to  the  popiilation  of  a  country. 
He  observes  of  Jidda,  that,  on  account  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  is  the  result  of 
an  extraordmary  concourse  of  people  to  a  place 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  few  of 
the  inhabitants  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege  granted  by  Mahomet.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore,  marry  more  than  one  wife ;  and  from  this 
cause  arises,  he  says,  the  want  of  people  and  the 
large  number  of  unmamed  women.  *  But  it  i^ 
evident,  that  the  want  of  people  in  this  barren  spot 
arises  solely  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  that 
if  each  man  had  four  wives,  tlie  number  of  people 
could  not  be  much  increased  by  it. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Bruce,  where 
cvery  sort  of  provision  is  exjceedingly  cheap, 
where  the  fruits  of  tiie  ground,  the  general  food 
of  man,  are  produced  spontaneously,  the  siipport 
of  a  number  of  wives  costs  no  more  than  that  of 
so  many  slaves  or  servants ;  their  food  is  the  same, 
and  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  a  habit  common  to  them 
all,  is  not  more  chargeable  for  the  one  than  for  the 


Hfci 


1  Bruce,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  380. 
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other.  The  consequence  is,  he  says,  that  celibacy 
in  women  i&prevented,  and  the  number  of  peopk 
increased  in  a  fourfold  ratio  by  polygamy,  to  what 
it  is  in  those  countries  that  are  mon(^nK>us.^ 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fourfold  increasc, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  Arabia,  is  really 
very  populous. 

The  effect  of  polygamy  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  married  women  and  preventing  celibacy 
is  beyond  dispute  ;  but  how  far  this  may  tend  to 
increase  the  actual  populati(»i,  is  a  very  different 
IK>nsideration.  It  may  perhaps  contributc  to  press 
the  population  harder  against  the  limits  of  the  food ; 
but  the  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  which  this 
occasions  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  industry ; 
and  in  a  climate  in  which  there  appears  to  be  many 
predisposing  causes  of  sickness,  it  is  difficuk  to 
conceivc  that  this  State  of  wretchedness  does  not 
powerfuUy  contributc  to  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality,  which  has  been  observed  in  some  of  thcse 
countries. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Suez  to  Babelmandcl,  is  extreme- 
ly  unwholesome,  but  more  especially  betwccn  the 


*  Bmccy  Tol.  i.  c.  xi.  p«  181 
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tropics.  Violent  fevers,  called  Üiere  nedäd,  make 
the  [xincipal  figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally 
terminate  the  third  day  in  death.  ^  Fear  frequent- 
ly  seizes  strangers  upon  the  first  sight  of  the  great 
mortaiity  which  they  observe  an  their  first  arrival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  parts  of  Arabia  adjacent  to  the 
eastem  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  in  the  same  man* 
ner  very  unwholesome.' 

In  Gondar,  fevers  perpetually  reign,  and  the  in- 
habitants  are  all  the  color  of  a  corpse.  ^ 

In  Sire,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kind  are  almost 
constant/  In  the  low  grounds  of  Abyssinia,  in 
general,  malignant  terüans  occasion  a  great  mor- 
tality/  And  every  where,  the  small-pox  makes 
great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  nations  bor- 
dering  on  Abyssinia,  where  it  sometimes  extin- 
guishes  whole  tribes.* 

The  eflect  of  poverty,  bad  diet,  and  its  almost 
constant  concomitant  want  of  cleanluiess,  in  agra- 
vating  malignant  distempers,  is  well  knöwn ;  and 

-1  —    -     -^  .  •     ■  ■  ^ 

'  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
«  Id.  vol.  i.  p,  279. 

*  Id.  vol.  iü.  p,  178. 
*Id.  p.  153. 

*  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  23. 
^I(I.Tol.iil.c.iii.p.68.c«Tii.p.  irt.vol.i.c.xiii.  p.353. 
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this  kind  of  wretchedness  seems  generally  to  prt- 
vaiL  Of  Tch^assa,  near  G(»Klar,  Bruce  observes, 
that  the  inhabitants,  nothwithstanding  their  threc- 
fold  harvests  are  miserably  poor.  ^  At  Adowa, 
the  capital  of  Tigre,  he  makes  the  same  remaii, 
and  applies  it  to  all  the  Abyssinian  (anners.  The 
land  is  let  yearly  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  gene- 
ral  the  landlord  fumishes  the  seed  on  conditioo  lo 
receive  half  of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
is  a  very  indulgent  master  who  does  not  take 
another  quarter  for  the  risk  he  has  run ;  so  that  the 
quantit}'  which  comes  to  the  share  of  the  husband- 
man  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  a  bare  sus- 
tcnancc  to  his  wretched  family.s 

The  Agows,  one  of  the  most  considerable  na- 
tions  of  Abyssinia  in  point  of  number,  are  de- 
scribed  by  Bruce  as  living  in  a  State  of  misery  and 
penury,  scarcely  to  be  conceived«  We  saw  a 
number  of  women,  he  says,  wrinkled  and  sunbumt, 
so  as  scarcely  to  appear  human,  wandering  about 
under  a  buming  sun,  with  one  and  sometimes  tH-o 
children  upon  their  backs,  gathering  the  seeds  of 
bent  grass  to  make  a  kind  of  bread. '     The  Agow 


'  ßrucci  Tol.  iii.  c.  vii.  p«  195. 
'  Id.  vol.  iü.  c.  V.  p.  134. 
'  Id.c«  xix.  p.  738* 
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women  begin  to  bear  children  at  eleven  ycars  old. 
They  many  generally  about  that  age,  and  there  is 
no  such  thiiig  as  barrenness  known  among  them.  ^ 
In  Dixan,  one  of  the  fronticr  tovvns  of  Abyssinia, 
the  only  trade  is  that  of  selling  children.  Five 
hundred  are  exported  annually  to  Arabia ;  and  in 
times  of  scarcity,  Bruce  observes,  four  times  that 
number.* 

In  Abyssinia  polygamy  does  not  regularly  pre- 
vail.  Bruce,  indeed,  makes  rather  a  stränge  asser- 
dem  on  this  subject,  and  says,  that  though  we  read 
from  the  Jesuits  a  great  deal  about  marriage  and 
polygamy,  yet  that  there  is  nothine  which  may  be 
averred  more  truly,  than  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia.*  But,  however 
diis  may  be,  it  appears  clear,  that  few  or  no  women 
live  a  life  of  celibacy  in  Abyssinia,  and  that  the 
prolific  powers  of  nature  are  nearly  all  called  into 
action,  except  as  far  as  they  are  checked  by  pro- 
miscuous  intercourse.  This,  however,  from  the 
State  of  manners  described  by  Bruce,  must  operatc 
very  powerfully.* 


■  Bruce,  vol.  in.  c.  xix.  p.  739. 

*  Id.  vol.  üi.  c.  iii.  p.  88. 

*  Id.  c.  xi.  p.  396. 

*  Id.  p.  292. 
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The  check  to  population  fix>m  war  appears  to 
be  excessive.     For  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  has  never  ceased  to  lay  des- 
olate this  unhappy  country ;  *   and  the  savage  man- 
ner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  surrounds  it  whh  ten- 
fold  destruction.  When  Bruce  first  entered  Abys- 
sinia,  he  saw  on  every  side  ruined  villages  destroy- 
cd  to  the  lowest  foundation  by  Ras  Michael  in  bis 
march  to  Gondar.'    In  the  course  of  the  civil 
%vars,  while  Bruce  was  in  the  country,  he  sayt, 
^'  The  rebels  had  begun  to  lay  waste  Dembea, 
'^  and  bumt  all  the  villages  in  the  piain,  fifom 
'^  south  to  west;  making  it  like  a  descrt,  betwcen 
"  Michael  and  Fasil.  ****  The  king  often  as- 
^^  cended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  his  palace,  and 
^'  contemplated  with  the  greatest  displeasure,  tfr 
^'  buming  of  his  rieh  villages  in  Dembea."i     In 
another  place,  he  says,  '^the  whcde  countiy  of 
"  Degwessa  was  totally  destroyed ;  men,  womcn, 
'^  and  children  were  entirely  extirpated,  witbout 
^^  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;   the  houaes  rascd  to 
^^  the  ground,  and  the  countr}'  about  it  Icft  as 
"  desolate  as  after  the  deluge.     The  villages  be- 


1  Bruce,  vol.  it.  p.  119. 

*  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  Tii.  p.  193. 

*  Id.  vol.  W.  c.  V.  p.  1 13. 
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longing  to  the  king  were  as  severely  treated ;  a 
universal  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts,  biit  no  onc 
dared  to  sühnest  any  means  of  help."  *  In  Mahha, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Abyssinia  he  was  told,  that 
if  ever  he  met  an  old  man,  hc  might  be  surc  that 
he  was  a  stranger,  as  all  that  were  natives  died  by 
the  lance  young.* 

If  the  picture  of  the  State  of  Abyssinia  drawn  by 
Bruce  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  places  in 
a  strong  point  of  view  the  force  of  that  principle 
of  increase,  which  preserves  a  population  fuUy  up 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  ^under  the 
checks  of  war,  pestilential  diseases,  and  promis- 
cuous  intercourse,  all  operating  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

The  nations  which  border  on  Abyssinia,  are 
universally  short-lived.  A  Shangalla  woman  at 
twenty-two  is,  according  to  Bruce,  more  wrinkled 
and  deformed  by  age  than  is  a  European  woman 
at  sixty.*  It  would  appear  therefore,  that,  in  all 
these  countries,  as  among  the  northem  shepherds, 
in  the  times  of  their  constant  emigrations,  there  is 
a  very  rapid  succession  of  human  beings,  and  the 
difference  in  the  two  instances  is,  that  our  northem 


■  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

■  Id.  c.  i.p.  14. 

3  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 
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ancestors  died  out  of  their  own  countiy,  whercas 
thesc  die  at  home.  If  accuratc  registcrs  of  mcM"- 
tality  wcre  kept  among  these  nations,  I  have  Üttlc 
doubt  that  it  would  appear,  that,  including  the 
mortality  from  wars,  1  in  17  or  18  at  the  least  dies 
annually,  instead  of  1  in  34  or  36,  as  in  the  gene- 
rality  of  European  states. 

The  description  which  Bruce  gives  of  some 
parts  of  the  country ,  which  he  passed  through  on 
his  rctum  home,  presents  a  picture  more  dreadfui 
cven  than  the  State  of  Abyssinia,  and  shows  how 
little  population  depends  on  the  birth  of  children, 
in  comparison  of  the  production  of  food,  and  of 
those  circumstances  of  natural  and  political  Situa- 
tion which  influencc  this  producc. 

"  At  half  past  six,"  Bruce  says»  "  we  arrived 
^^  at  Garigana,  a  viilage  whose  inhabitants  had  all 
"  jxirished  with  hunger  the  year  belbre ;  their 
"  wretched  bones  being  all  unburied,  and  scattercd 
"  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  wherc  the  villagv- 
*'  formerly  stood.  We  encamped  among  the 
"  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  spacc  could  be  found  fre<- 
"fromthem."* 

Of  another  town  or  villagc  in  his  route  he  ob- 


'  Bruce«  vol.  ir.  p.  349. 
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serves,  "  The  strength  of  Teawa  was  25  horse. 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  1200,  naked, 
miserable,  and  despicablc  Arabs,  like  the  rest 
**  of  those  which  live  in  villages.****Such  was 
**  the  State  of  Teawa.  Its  consequence  was  only 
*^  to  remain  tili  the  Daveina  Arabs  should  resolve 
'^  to  attack  it,  when  its  comfields  being  bumt  and 
**  destroyed  in  a  night,  by  a  multitude  of  horsemen, 
"  the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scattered  upon  the 
'*  earth  would  be  all  its  remains,  like  those  of  the 
^'  miserable  village  of  Garigana.* 

"  There  is  no  watcr  between  Teawa  and  Beyla. 
0«e  Ingedidema  and  a  number  of  villages 
were  supplied  with  water  firom  wells,  and  had 
^^  bi^  crops  of  Indian  com  sown  about  their  pos- 
sessions.  The  curse  of  that  country  the  Arabs 
Daveina  have  destroyed  Ingedidema,  and  all  the 
viBages  about  it ;  fiUed  up  tbeir  wells»  bumt  their 
crops,  and  exposed  all  the  inhabitants  to  die  by 
**  fimüne." 

Soon  after  leaving  Sennaar,  he  says,  "  We  be- 
gan  now  to  see  the  e£^ts  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
having  &iled.     There  was  little  com  sown,  and 
**  that  so  late,  as  to  be  scarcely  above  grounc!.     It 


*  Bruce»  vol.  iv.  p.  35n 
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'^  seems  the  rains  begin  later  as  they  pass  north- 
"  uTird.  Many  people  were  here  cmployed  in 
**  gathering  grass-seeds  to  make  a  very  bad  kind 
'*  of  bread.  These  people  appear  perfect  skele- 
"  tons,  and  no  wonder,  as  they  live  upon  such  fare. 
"  Nothing  increases  the  danger  of  travelling  and 
"  prejudice  against  strangers  more  than  the  scarci- 
**  ty  of  provisions  in  the  countr)'  through  which 
"  you  are  to  pass.^ 

^'  Game  to  Eltic,  a  straggling  village  about  half 
*'  a  milc  from  the  Nile,  in  the  north  of  a  large  bare 
*'  piain ;  all  pasture,  except  the  banks  of  the  river 
"  which  are  covered  with  wood.  Wc  now  na 
"  longer  saw  any  com  sown.  The  people  herc 
"  wcrc  at  the  same  miserable  employment  as  thosc 
**  WC  had  scen  before,  that  of  gathering  grass- 
'*  sccds.'" 

Undcr  such  circ«im%tances  qf  climate  and  po- 
litical  Situation,  though  a  greater  dcgree  of  i(xt- 
sight,  industr}',  and  security,  might  considerably 
bettcr  their  condition,  and  uicrease  their  popula- 
tion, the  birth  of  a  greater  number  of  childreti 
without  thcse  concoinitants  would  only  aggravatc 


^  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 
*  Id.  p.  511. 
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their  misery,  and  teive  their  population  where  it 
was. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  once  flourishing 
and  populous  countiy  of  JEgypt  Its  present  de- 
pressed  State  hiki»  not  been  caused  by  the  weaken- 
ing  of  the  principle  of  increase,  but  by  the  weaken« 
ing  of  the  principle  of  industry  and  foresight,  from 
the  insecurity  of  property  consequent  cm  a  most 
tjrrannical  and  oppressive  govemment.  The  prin- 
cqile  of  increase  in  Egypt  at  present  does  all  that 
is  possible  fbr  it  to  do.  It  keeps  the  population 
full;^up  to  the  fevd  of  d\e  means  of  subsistence ; 
and;  were  its  power  ten  times  grealier  than  it  really 
is,  it  could  do  no  more. 

The  remains  of  ancient  works,  the  vast  lakes, 
canals,  and  large  conduits  fbr  water  destined  to 
keep  the  Nile  under  contral,  serving  as  reservoirsf 
16  supply  a  scanty  year,  and  as  drains  and  oudets 
to  prevent  %e  auperabundance  of  water  in  wet 
yearsy  sufficiendy  indicate  to  us^  that  the  ancients 
by  art  and  indüstiy  contrived  to  fertilize  a  much- 
greater  quantity  of  hmd  from  the  overflowings  of 
their  river  than  is  done  at  present ;  and  to  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  disti^sses  which  are  now  so 
frequently  experienced  ftxMn  a  redundant  or  insuf- 
voL  i.  o 
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ficient  inundation.  >  It  is  said  of  the  govemor  Pe- 
tronius,  that,  eflfecting  by  art  what  was  denied  by 
nature,  he  caused  abundance  to  i>revail  in  Egypt 
under  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  deficient  inun- 
dation,  as  had  always  before  been  accompanied  by 
dearth.«  A  flood  too  great  is  as  fatal  to  the  hus- 
bandman,  as  one  that  is  deficient ;  and  the  ancients 
had,  in  consequence,  drains  and  oudets  to  spread 
the  superfluous  waters  wer  the  thirsty  sands  of 
Lybia,  and  render  even  the  descrt  habitabk. 
These  works  are  now  all  out  of  repair,  and  by  ill 
management  often  produce  mischief  instead^  of 
good.  The  causes  of  this  neglect,  and  conse- 
quently  of  the  diminiühed  means  of  subsistence, 
are  obviously  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  igno- 
rance  and  brutality  of  the  govemment,  and  the 
wretched  State  of  the  peopie.  The  Mamelukes, 
in  whom  the  principal  power  resides,  think  only 
of  enriching  themselves,  and  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  simplest 
method,  that  of  seizing  wealth  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  of  wresting  it  bv  violencc  from  the  pos- 
sessor,  and  of  imposing  continually  new  and  ar- 


'  BrucCf  Yol.  iii.  c.  xrii.  p.  T10. 

•  Voya^  de  Volncy,  tonu  i.  c.  iii.  p.  33.  8to. 
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bitrary  contributions.i  Their  ignarance  and 
brutality,  and  die  constant  State  of  alarm  in  which 
tiiey  live,  prevent  diem  from  having  any  views 
of  enriching  die  countr) ,  die  better  to  prepare  it 
for  dieir  plunder.  No  public  works  dierefore  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  govemment,  and  no  indi- 
vidual  proprietor  dares  to  undertake  any  improve- 
ment  which  might  imply  the  possession  of  capital, 
as  it  would  probaly  be  the  immediate  signal  of  his 
destruction.  Under  such  circumstances  we  can* 
not  be  surprisedy  that  the  ancient  works  are  ne- 
gldted,  that  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  that  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  consequendy  the  popu* 
lation,  are  gready  reduced*  But  such  is  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  Delta  from  the'inundations  of  the 
Nile,  that  even  without  any  capital  employed  upon 
the  land,  without  a  right  of  succession,  and  conse- 
quendy aknost  without  a  right  of  property,  it  still 
maintains  a  considerable  population  in  proportion 
to  its  extent ;  sufficient  if  property  were  secure, 
and  industry  well  directed,  gradually  to  improve 
and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  re- 
Store  it  to  its  former  State  of  prosperity.     It  may 


*  Voyage  de  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.xii.  p.  170. 
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be  safely  pronouncedbf  Egypt,  that  it  fa  not  thc 
want  of  population  thot  has  checked  its  indusUy, 
but  the  want  of  industry  that  has^  checked  its  po- 
pulation. 

Thc  immediate  causes  which  keep  down  thc 
population  to  the  level  of  the  present  contracted 
means  of  subsistence  arc  but  too  obvious.  The 
peasants  arc  allowcd  for  their  maintenance  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive. '  A  miserable  sort 
of  bread  made  of  dourra  without  levcn  or  fiavor, 
cold  \^er,  and  raw  onions  make  up  thc  wholc  of 
their  djet.  Meat  and  fat,  of  which  they  arc  (As- 
sionately  fond,  never  appear  but  on  great  oc- 
casions,  and  among  those  who  arc  more  at  their 
case.  Their  habitations  are  huts  made  of  earth, 
where  a  stranger  would  be  sufTocated  with  thc 
heat  and  smoke  ;  and  where  the  dis^aaesJhaL  ^^^ 
gencmted  by  want  of  clcanruKii:*,  by  moisture  and 
by  bad  nourishment^  often  visit  them  and  commit 
great  ravages.  To  these  physical  evib  are  added 
a  coa:>tant  state  of  alarm,  the  fear  of  JhC-plundCT 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  visits  of  the  Mamclukes,  thc 
spirit  of  rcvenge  that  is  transmitted  in  families,  and 
all  the  evils  of  a  continued  civil  war.*  *^ 


■  Voyajre  de  Volncy,  tom.  i.  c.  xü.  p.  172. 
Volncy,  tom«  i«  c.  xii.  p«  173.     This  sketch  of  Che 
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In  the  year  1783,  the  plague  was  very  fatal ; 

and  in  1784,  and  1785,  a  dreadful  famine  reigned 
in  £g}'pt,  from  a  deiiciency  in  the  inundations  of 

the  Nile.  Volney  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
misery  that  was  sufiered  on  this  occasion.  The 
streets  of  Cairo,  which  «t  first  were  füll  of  beggars, 
were  soon  cleared  of  all  these  objects,  who  either 
perished  or  fled.  A  vast  number  of  unfortunate 
wretches,  in  order  to  escape  death,  spread  them- 
selves  over  all  the  neighboring  countries,  and  the 
to^ipis  of  Syria  were  inundated  with  Egyptians. 
The  streets  and  public  places  were  crowded  with 
extenuated  and  dying  skeletons.  All  Üie  most  re- 
volting  modes  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger 
were  resorted  to ;  the  most  disgusting  food  was 
devoured  with  eagemess ;  and  Vohiey  mentions 
the  having  seen,  under  tlie  walls  of  ancient  Alexan- 
dria, two  miserable  wretches  seated  on  the  carcase 
of  a  camel,  and  disputing  with  the  dogs  its  putrid 
fiesh.  The  depopulation  of  the  two  years  was  es- 
timated  at  one  ^xth  of  all  the  inhabitants.  * 


State  of  the  peasantry  in  Egypt  given  by  Volney  seems  to 
bc  nearly  confirmed  by  all  the  other  writers  on  the  sui)jt:ct ; 
and  particularly  in  a  valuable  paper  intitled,  ConnUra" 
tioM  gtHcrales  9ur  L*Agriculture  de  P  figyfite^  fkar  L.  Reynier. 
(Memoires  surl'blgypte,  tora.  iv.  p.  1.) 
"*  Voy«  de  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xii.  s«  ii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Siberioy  JVorihertt 

and  Southern. 


THE  inhabitants  of  the  most  northem  parts 
of  Asia  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  (ishing; 
and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  checks  to 
their  increase  are  of  the  same  nature  aa  those  which 
prevail  among  the  American  Indians ;  excepf  that 
the   check  from  war,  is   considerably  Icss,  and 
the  check  from  famine  perhaps  greater  than  in  the 
temperate  rcgions  of  America.     M.  de  Lesseps« 
who  travelled  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburg 
with  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  Perouse,  draws 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  misery  that  is  some- 
times  suffered  in  this  part  of  the  world  from  a 
scarcity  of  food.     He  observes  while  at  Bolcher- 
etsk,  a  village  of  Kamtschatka,  "  vcry  heavy  rains 
"  are  injurious  in  this  oountry,  because  they  occa- 
"  sion  floods,  which  drive  the  fish  from  the  rivers. 
"  A  famine,  the   most  distressing  to   the    poor 
"  Kamtschadales,  is  the  resuk,  as  it  hapi)eiied  last 
«(  year  in  all  the  villages  along  the  westem  coast  of 
^^  the  peninsula.    This  dreadful  calamity  occurs  so 
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^*  irequently  iii  diis  quarter,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
^'  obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  repair 
^^  with  their  femilies  to  the  borders  of  the  Kamt- 
'*  schatka  river,  where  they  hope  to  find  better  re- 
^^  sources^.fish  being  more  plentiful  in  this  river. 
'^  Mr.  Kasloff  (the  Russian  officer  who  conducted 
^^  M .  de  Lesseps)  had  intended  tb  proceedalong  the 
"  westem  coast;  but  the  newsof  this  famine  de- 
"  termined  him  contrary  to  his  wishes  to  retum, 
"  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  stop- 
**  ping  ^half  way,  or  perishing  with  hunger.'N 
Though  a  diflFerent  route  was  pursued,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  joumey  almost  all  the  dogs  which 
drew  the  sledges  died  for  want  of  food  ;  and  every 
dog,  as  soon  as  he  failed,  was  immediately  devour* 
cd  by  the  others.* 

Even  at  Okotsk,  a  town  of  considerable  trade, 
the  inhabitants  wait  with  hungry  impatience  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  river  Okhota  in  the  spring. 
When  M.  de  Lesseps  was  there,  the  stock  of  dried 
fish  was  nearly  exhausted.  Meal  was  so  dear  that 
the  common  people  were  unable  to  purchase  it. 


*  Travels  in 
rraiis.  1790. 
2  Id.  p.  264. 

Kamtichatka,  vol.  i.  p«   147,  8vo.  Eng, 

V 
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On  drawing  the  aeine  prodigious  nuifibers  of  small 
fish  were  caught,  and  the  joy  and  clamor  redon- 
.bled  at  the  sight.  The  most  famished  were  first 
served.  M.  de  Lesseps  feelingly  says,  "  I  could 
"  not  refrain  fron^  tears  on  perceiving  the  rave- 
"  nousness  of  these  poor  creatures;****wholc 
"  families  ccMitended  for  the  fish,  whidi  were  de- 
"  vouredraw  before  my  eyes.*** 

Throughout  all  the  northem  parts  of  Siberb, 
the  small  pox  is  veiy  fatal.  In  Kamtschatka,  ac- 
cording  to  M .  de  Lesseps,  it  has  carried  off  thrtc 
fourths*  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Pallas  confirms  this  account ;  and  in  dcscribing 
the  Ostiacks  on  the  Obi  who  lived  nearly  in  tlic 
same  manner,  observes,  that  this  disorder  makcs 
dreadful  ravages  among  thcm,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed  as  the  principal  check  to  their  increase  *  The 
extraordinaiy'  mortality  of  the  small  pox  among 
these  people  is  very  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the 
extreme  heat,  filth,  and  putrid  air,  of  their  under- 
ground  habitations.  Three  or  four  Ostiack  fiimi- 
lies  are  crowded  together  in  one  yourt,  and  nothing 


'  Travels  in  Kamtschatka,  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  353. 

•  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  \tB, 

'  Voy  de  Pallas,  totn.  iv.p.  68.  4to.  5  vols.  ITSS.^aris 
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can  be  so  disgusting  ds  their  mode  of  living. 
They  never  wash  their  hands,  and  the  putrid  re- 
mains  of  the  fish,  and  the  ex#rements  of  the  chil- 
dren,  are  never  cleared  away.  From  this,  descrip- 
tion  says  Pallas,  one  may  easily  form  an  idea  of  the 
stench,  the  foctid  vapors,  and  humidity  of  their 
yourts. '  They  have  seldom  many  ohildren.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  see  three  or  four  in  one  family. 
The  reason  which  Pallas  gives  is,  that  so  many  die 
young  on  account  of  their  bad  nourishment. '  To 
this,  perfaaps,  should  be  added  the  State  of  misera- 
Ue  and  laborious  servitude  to  which  the  women 
are  condemned,^  which  certainly  prevents  them 
fix>m  being  proliüc. 

The  Samoyedes,  Pallas  thinks,  are  not  quite  so 
dirty  as  the  Ostiacks,  bccause  they  are  more  in 
motion  during  the  winteF  in  hunting ;  but  he  des- 
cribes  the  State  of  the  women  amongst  them  as 
stiH  more  wretched  and  laborious  servitude  ;  *  and 
consequently  the  check  to  population  from  this 
cause  would  be  greater. 

*  Vov.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv,  p.  60. 
«  Id.  p.  72. 

3  Id.  p.  60. 

*  Id.  p.  92. 
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Most  of  the  natives  of  these  inhospitablc  regions 
live  nearly  in  the  same  miserable  manner,  which  it 
would  be  thereforf  mere  repetition  to  describc. 
From  what  has  been  said  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  principal  checks  that  keep  the  actual  popub- 
tion  down  to  the  Icvel  of  the  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence  which  these  drcary  countries  affbrd. 

In  some  of  the  southem  parts  of  Sibeiia,  and 
in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Wolga,  the  Rus»an 
travellers  describe  the  soil  to  be  of  extraordinal} 
fertility.  It  coitsists  in  general  of  a  fine  Uack 
mould  of  so  rieh  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or  even 
to  bear  dressing.  Manure  only  makes  the  com 
grow  two  luxuriantly,  and  subjccts  it  to  feil  to  the 
ground  and  be  s(poiled.  The  only  mode  of  recruii- 
ing  this  kind  of  lund  which  is  practised  is,  by  lear- 
ing  it  one  ycar  out  of  thVce  in  fallow,  and  procecd- 
inp:  in  this  way,  there  are  some  grounds,  the  vi- 
gorof  which  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible'.  Yct 
notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  most  plentiful  subsistence  might 
bc  procured,  maiiy  of  these  districts  are  thinly  peo- 


1  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv.  p.  5. 
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pled,  and  in  none  of  them,  perhaps,  does  popula- 
tion  increase  in  the  proportion  that  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  nature  of  thc^'^oil. 

Such  countries  seem  to  be  under  that  moral  im- 

possibility  of  increasing,  which  is  well  described 

bjr  Sir  James  Stcuart".     Man,  though  he  may  of- 

teh  be  produeed  without  a  sui&cient  demand  for 

him,  cannotreally  multiply  and  prosper  unless  his 

labor  be  wanted ;  and  the  reason  that  the  population 

goes  on  so  slowly  in  these  countries  b,  that  there 

b  very  little  demand  for  men,     The  mode  of  ag- 

riculture  is  described  to  be  extremely  simple,  and 

to  require  very  few  laborers.     In  some  places  the 

seed  is  merely  thrown  on  the  fallow«.     The  buck- 

wheat  is  a  common  culture ;  and  though  it  is  sown 

very  thin,  yet  one  sowing  will  last  five  or  six  years, 

and  produce  every  year  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the 

original  quantity.  The  seed  which  falb  during  the 

dtne  of  the  harvest  is  sufficient  for  the  next  year, 

and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  a  harrow  once 

over  it  in  the  spring.     And  this  is  continucd  tili 

the  fertility  of  the  soil  begins  to  diminish.     It  is 

observed,  very  justly,  that  the  cultivation  of  no 


^  PoÜt.  Econ.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  30.  4to. 
^  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  i.p.  350. 
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kind  of  grain  can  so  exacUy  suit  the  indolent  inbi^ 
bitants  of  the  plains  of  Siberia'. 

With  such  a  System  of  agriculture,  and  with 
few  or  no  manufactures,  the  demand  for  men 
must  be  very  easily  satisfied.  Cchu  will  undoubl» 
cdly  be  very  cheap ;  but  labor  will  bc  in  prapor- 
tion  still  cheaper.  Thou^  tlie  &rmer  may  bc 
able  to  provide  an  ample  quantity  of  fbod  for  bis 
own  children,  yet  the  wages  of  his  labor  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  lüm  to  rear  up  a  famify 
with  case. 

If,  from  observing  the  deliciency  of  popubtion, 
comparcd  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  wcre  to 
endeavor  to  remedy  it  by  giring  a  bouuty  upon 
chiidren,  and  thus  ciiabling  tl  c  laborcr  to  reur  op 
a  grcater  numbcr ;  what  would  be  the  conse- 
qucncc  ?  Nobody  would  want  the  work  of  these 
supernumerary  laborers  that  werc  thus  brought 
into  the  market.  Though  the  amplc  subsistencc 
of  a  man  for  a  day  might  bc  purchased  for  a  pen- 
ny,  {»^i  nobody  will  give  these  people  a  fiirthing 
for  their  labor.  The  farmcr  is  able  to  do  all  that 
he  wishesy  all  that  he  thinks  neccssarv  in  the  etil- 

^  DecouY.  Ru88.  vol.  iv.  p.  329.  8vo.  4  vol.  Berne. 
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tivation  of  the  soi),  by  means  of  his  own  family, 
and  the  one  or  two  laborers  which  he  might  have 
before.     As  these  people,  therefore,  can  give  him 
notfaing  that  he  wants,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  overcome  his  natural  tnddence,  and  un- 
dertake  a  larger  and  more  troublesome  concem, 
merely  to  provide  tfian  gratuitously  with  ft)od- 
In  such  a  State  of  things,  when  the  very  smail  de- 
mand  for  mamifacttiring  \ahoT  is  satisfied,  what 
are  thercstto  do?  They  are,  in  feet,  as  complete- 
ly  widioutdie  means  of  subsistfence  as  if  diey  were 
'  living  upon  a  barren  sand.  They  must  either  emi- 
grate to  some  place  where  their  work  is  wanted, 
or  perish  miserably  of  povcrty.    Should  they  be 
pfetented  from  soflfering  this  last  extremity  by  a 
scanty  subsistence  given  to  them,  in  consequence 
of  a  scanty  and  only  occasional  use  of  their  labor, 
it  is  evident  diat  though  they  might  exist  them- 
selvesthey  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  marry  and 
continue  to  increase  the  population« 

ft  might  be  supposed  perhaps,  that  if  tbere 
were  nmch  good  land  imused,  the  redundant  po- 
pulation  would  naturally  betake  itself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  it,  and  ratse  its^  own  food.  But  though 
there  are  many  countries  where  good  kmd  remains 
uncultivated,  there  are  very  few  where  it  may  be 
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obtained  by  the  first  pcrson  who  chooses  to  occupy 
it.  Even  were  this  the  case  there  would  be  slill 
some  obstacles  remaining.  The  supemumerary 
laborer  whom  I  have  described  has  no  funds  what- 
ever  that  can  enable  him  to  build  a  (louse,  to  pur- 
chase  stock  and  Utensils,  and  to  subsist  tili  he  has 
brought  his  new  land  into  proper  order,  and  ob- 
tained an  adequate  retum.  Even  the  children  of 
the  farmer,  when  they  grow  up,  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  these  neoessary  funds«  In  a 
State  of  society  where  the  market  for  com  is  ex- 
tremely  narrow,  and  the  price  very  low,  the  cuM« 
vators  arc  always  poor ;  and  though  they  may  be 
able  amply  to  provide  for  their  family  in  the  simple 
article  of  food ;  yet  they  cannot  it:alise  a  capital  to 
divido  among  their  children,  and  enable  them  to 
undertakc  the  cultivation  of  fresh  land.  Though 
this  neccssary  capital  might  be  very  small,  yet  even 
this  small  sum  the  farmcr  perhaps  cannot  acquire ; 
for  whcn  he  grows  a  greater  quantity  of  com  than 
usual,  he  finds  no  purchaser  for  it/  and  cannot 
convcrt  it  into  any  permanent  article  which  will  en- 


1  II  7  A  fort  peu  de  debit  dans  le  payft>  parce  qoe  le 
plupart  des  habiuns  sont  cultivateurs  et  Hcvcnt  eu» 
meines  des  beatiaux.    Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom«  iv*  p*  4. 
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able  any  of  his  children  to  command  an  equivalent 
portion  of  subsistence  or  labor  in  fiiture.*  In 
general,  tlierefore,  he  contents  himself  with  grow- 
ing  only  what  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  de- 
mands  of  liis  family,  and  the  narrow  market  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large 
(amily,  many  of  his  children  probably  fall  into  the 
rank  of  laborers,  and  their  further  increase  is 
checked  as  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  before  de- 
scribed,  by  a  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  * 
procreation  and  rearing  of  childr^i  that  is  wanted 
in  these  countries»  in  order  to  increase  their  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  creation  of  an  efiectual  demand  for  t 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  promoting  the  means  i 
of  its  distribution.      This  can  only  be  effected  \ 
either  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and  by 
inspiring  the  cultivator  with  a  taste  for  them ;  or  by 
assisting  new  colonists  and  the  children  of  the  old 
cultivators  with  capital  to  enable  them  to  occupy 


^  In  addition  to  the  causes  here  mentioned,  I  have 
lately  been  informed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
large  tracts  of  rieh  land  lie  uncultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  World  is  the  swarm  of  locusts,  which  at  certain  sea- 
sons  Covers  these  districts,  and  from  the  ravagcs  of  which 
it  i*  impossible  to  protect  the  rising  crpp. 
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successively,  and  bring  into  cultivation  all  the  land 
that  is  fit  for  it. 

The  late  empress  of  Russia  adopted  both  these 
means  of  mcreasing  the  population  in  her  do* 
minions.  She  encouraged  both  manufacturers 
and  cultivators ;  and  fumished  to  foreigners  of  ei- 
ther  description  capital  free  of  all  interest  for  a  eer« 
tain  term  of  years.*  These  well-directcd  efforts, 
added  to  what  had  been  done  by  Peter  I.  had,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  considerable  effect ;  and  the 
Russian  territories,  particulariy  the  Asratic  part  of 
them,  which  had  slumbered  for  centuries  with  m 
population  nearly  stationary,  or  at  most  increasing 
very  languidly,  seem  to  have  made  a  sudden  Start 
of  late  years.  Though  the  population  of  the  more 
fertilc  provinces  of  Siberia  bc  still  very  inadequate 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  vet  in  somc  of  them 
agriculture  flourishes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
and  great  quantities  of  com  are  grown.     In  a 


*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
rhe  principal  efiect,  |)erhaps,  of  thcsc  importations  of  fo- 
reigners was  the  introduction  of  free  men  instead  of  slaves 
and  of  German  industry  instead  of  Russian findolcncc; 
but  the  introduction  of  that  part  of  capital  which  coDsiata 
mniachinery  would  Str  a  very  «.pjal  poins  and  the  cheap» 
nesü  of  manufactures  would  soon  give  the  cultivatort  a 
taste  for  them. 
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general  dearth  which  happenedin  1769,  the  pro- 
vince  of  Isetsk  was  able,  notwiäistanding  a  scanty 
harvest,  to  supply  in  die  usual  manner  the  fbund4> 
ries  and  forges  of  Ural,  beskie  preserving  from 
the  hoiTors  of  famine  all  the  neighboring  provin- 
ces.*  And  in  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Yenissey,  in  splte  of  the  indo- 
lence  and  drunkenness  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
abundance  of  com  is  so  great  that  no  instante  has 
ever  been  known  of  a  general  failure.*  Pallas 
justly  observes,  if  we  considcr  that  Siberia  not 
two  hundred  years  ago  nvas  a  wilderness  utterly 
unknown,  and  in  point  of  popnlation  was  even  fer 
behind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North  America» 
we  may  justly  be  astonished  at  the  present  State  of 
this  partbf  theVorld,  and  at  the  multitude  of  its 
Russian  inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  ex- 
ceed-the  na^ives.* 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions  m  thesc 
fertile  districts,  particularly  in  the  environs  crf 
Krasnoyarsk,  were  most  extraordinarily  cheap. 
A  pood,  or  forty  pounds,  of  wheaten  flour,  was 


1  Voy.  de  Panaft,toin.  iii.  p.  10. 

2  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv.  p.  3. 
Id.  p.  6. 


vol  U 
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sold  for  about  two-pence  halfpenny,  an  ox  for  fivc 
or  six  Shillings,  and  a  cow  for  three  or  four.* 
This  unnatural  cheapness,  owing  to  a  want  of  vent 
for  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal  check  to  tlie  population.  In  the  period 
which  has  since  elapsed,  the  prices  have  risen  con- 
siderably ;  *  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  object  principally  wanted  has  been  attained, 
and  that  the  population  proceeds  with  rapid 
strides. 

Pallas,  however,  complains,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  empress  respecting  the  peoplii^  of  Siberia 
were  not  always  well  fulfiUcd  by  her  subordinate 
agents,  and  that  the  proprietors  to  whose  care  this 
was  left  often  sent  off  colonists,  in  every  respec . 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  in  rcgard  lo  age,  diseases, 
and  want  of  industrious  habits.*  Even  the  Ger- 
man  scttlers  in  the  districts  near  the  Wolga  are, 
according  to  Pallas,  deficient  in  this  last  point, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  most  esscntial  one.  It  may 
indecd  l)e  safcly  asserted  that  the  importation  of 
industn-  is  of  iniinitely  more  consequencc  to  the 


■  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iii.  p.  3. 

«  Tookc's  View  of  the  Rusbian  Empire,  vol.  iü.  p.339 

*  Voy.  de  PaUat,  tom.  v.  p.  5. 

*  Id,  p.  353. 
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population  of  a  countiy,  than  the  importition  of 
men  and  warnen  considered  only  with  regard  to 
numbers^  Were  it  possible  at  once  to  chitnge  .the 
hahits  of  a  whole  people,  arid  to  direct  its  industry 
at  pleasure,  no  govemment  would  ever  be  reduc- 
ed  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  foreign  settlers, 
But  to  change  long-existing  habits  is  of  all  enter- 
prises  the  most  difficult,  Many  years  niust  elapse 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  before 
the  Siberian  boor .  will  possess  the  industry  and 
activity  of  an  English  laborer.  And  though  the 
Ilussian  government  has  been  incessant  in  its  en- 
deavors  to  conveit  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Siberia 
to  agriculture ;  yet  many  obstinately  persist  in  bid- 
dlng  defianc^tQ  any  attempts  that  can  be  made  to 
wean  themfrcup  their  injurious  sloth.* 

Many  other  obstacles  concur  to  prevent  that 
rapid  growth  of  the  Russiaii  colonies  which  the 
procreative  power  would  permit.  Some  of  the 
low  countries  of  Siberia  are  unhealthy,  from  the 
number  of  marshes  which  they  contain,  and 
great  and  wasting  epi^ooties  are  frequent  among 


1  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iü.  p.  313. 
•  Voy.  de  Pallas,  tom.  iii.p.  16.     Tbofigh  in  countries 
whcre  the  procreative  power  is  ncver  fully  called  into  ac- 
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the  cattle.'  In  the  districts  near  the  Wolga, 
though  the  soil  is  naturally  rieh,  yet  droughts  are 
so  frequent,  that  there  is  scldom  more  than  onc 
good  harvest  out  of  threc*  The  colonists  of  Sa- 
ratof,  after  they  had  been  settled  for  some  years, 
were  obliged  to  remove  on  thisaccount  to  othcr 
distncts,  and  the  whole  expensc  of  building  their 
houses,  amounting  to  above  a  miltion  of  rubles, 
was  remitted  to  them  by  the  empress.*  For  pur- 
poses  either  of  safety  or  convenience,  the  houses 
of  each  colony  are  all  built  contiguous,  or  nearly  so, 
and  not  scattered  about  upon  the  different  farms. 
A  want  of  room  is  in  consc(]ucncc  soon  feit  in  the 
immcdiate  neie^hborhocxl  of  the  village,  whilo  the 
distant  prounds  remain  in  a  State  ofvciy  im|>erfect 
cultivation.  On  obscrving  this  in%he  colony  of 
Kotschcsnaia,  Pallas  proposed  that  a  cert;iin  pari 
should  Ix^  rcmoved  by  the  empress  to  othcr  dis- 
tricts, that   the  rcmaindcr  nii^ht  be  left  niore  at 


tion,  iinhealthy  seasons  and  enidemics  have  but  little  cf* 
fcct  on  ihe  avcratrc  population  ;  yct  in  new  colonies  which 
are  differently  circumstanccd  in  this  rcspccl,  they  matc- 
rially  impcde  its  prop^rcss. 

*  Id.  p.'  17.  tooi  V.  p.  41 1. 

*  Id.  p.  2  53.  et  seq. 

'  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vul.  ii.  p.  245. 
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their  ease.'  This  proposal  seems  to  prove  that 
spontaneous  divisions  of  Ulis  kind  did  not  often 
take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  the  colonists 
might  not  always  find  an  easy  modc  of  settüng 
themselves,  and  rearing  up  fresh  families.  In  the 
flourishing  colony  of  the  Moravian  brethren  in 
Sarepta,  it  is  said  that  the  young  people  cannot 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  priests ;  and 
that  their  consent  \%  not  in  general  gnmted  tili 
late. '  It  would  appear,  thereforc,  that  atnong  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population>  even  in 
these  new  colonies  the  preventive  check  has  iis 
share.  Population  can  never  increase  with  great 
rapidity  but  when  the  price  of  common  labor  is 
very  high,  as  in  Aroerica ;  and  irom  the  State  of 
Society  in  this  part  of  the  Russian  territories,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  a  prqper  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce  of  industT)',  this  effect,  which  usually  accom- 
panies  new  colonies,  and  is  esseatial  to  their  rapid 
growth,  does  not  take  pjacc  in  aoy  conaiderat^lc 
degree. 


>  Voy.de  Pallas,  tom.  v.  p.  Qs.*!. 
»  Id.p.  175. 
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Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Turkish  />• 

minions  and  Persia* 


r 


IN  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions  it  wi]}  not  be  difficult,  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  to  trace  the  checks  to  population  and 
the  causes  of  its  present  decay ;  and  as  there  h 
little  diffcrence  in  the  manners  of  the  Turks, 
whether  they  inhabit  Europe  or  Asia,  it  will  not  bc 
worth  while  to  make  them  the  subject  of  distinrt 
considcration, 

Tht  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  State  of  po- 
pulation in  Turkey,  compared  with  its  extent  of 
territorj',  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vcmment.  Its  tyranny,  its  feebleness,  its  bad  laws» 
and  worse  administration  of  them,  with  the  conse- 
quent  insecurity  of  property,  throw  such  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  agriculture  that  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence  are  nccessarily  decrcasing  yearly,  and  with 
them,  of  course,  the  numlxrr  of  people.  The  miri, 
Of,  genend  kmd-tax,  paid  to  the  sultan  is  in  itaclf 
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moderate ; '  but  by  abuses  inherent  in  the  Turkish 
govemment,  the  pachas  and  their  agenta»have 
fixind  out  the  means^of  rendering  it  ruinous'. 
'ithngh '  they  cannot  absolutely  alter  the  impost 
which  has  been  established  by  the  suitan,  they 
have  introduced  a  multitude  of  changes,  which 
without  the  name  produce  all  the  effects  of  an 
augpiientatien.«  In  Syria,  according  tcf  Volney, 
having  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  at  their  dispo- 
sal,  they  clog  their  concessions  with  burthensome 
conditions,  and  exact  the  half,  and^metimes  even 
two-thirds  of  the  crop.  When  the  harvest  is  o ver, 
they  cavil  about  losses,  and  as  they  have^ke  power 
in  their  hands,  they  carry  off  what  they  think 
proper.  If  the  season  fail  they  still  exact  the  same 
sum,  and  expose  every  thingthatthe  j>oor  peasant 
possesses  to  sale.  To  these  constant  opprcssious 
are  added  a  thousand  accidental  extortions.  Some- 
times  a  whole  village  is  laid  unJer  contribution  tbr 
some  real  or  imaginary  offence.  Arbitrary  fjrc/ 
sents  are  exacted  on  the  accession  of  each  gover- 
nor ;  grass,  barley,  and  stravv,  are  dfcmunded  tbr  his 
horses ;  and  commissions  are  multiplied,  that  the 
soldiers  who  carry  tlic  orders  may  live  upon  the 


»  Voy. de  Volney,  tom.ü.c.  xxxvii.p.  373.  (Svo.  1787.) 
«  Voy,  de  Volney,  tom.  ü.  c.  xxxvü.  p.  373.  (8vo.  1787.) 
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starving  peasants,  whom  they  treat  with  tlie  mo6fc 
brutal  insolence  and  injustice. ' 

The  consequence  of  these  depredationa  is  dttl 
die  poorer  class  of  inhabitants,  ruined^  and  undbiv 
any  longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a  biirden  to 
die  village»  or  fly  into  the  cities ;  but  the  miri  is 
nnaherable)  and  the  sum  to  be  levied  must  be 
found  somewhere.     The  portion  of  those  who  arc 
thus  driven  from  their  homes  falls  on  the  remain- 
ing  mhabitants,  whose  bürden,  though  at  first 
Ught,  now  becoides  insupportable.     If  they  should 
be  visited  by  two  yeacs  of  drought  and  famine» 
the  whdfe  village  is  ruined  and  abandoncd ;  and 
the  tax  which  it  should  havc  paid  is  levied  on  the 
iieighboring  lands. ' 

The  samc  mode  of  prorcedkig  takes  place  with 
regard  to  the  tax  on  the  Christians,  which  has  bcen 
raised  by  thcse  nurans  from  three,  five,  and  elevcn 
piastres,  at  which  it  was  first  iixed,  to  thirty.fivc 
and  forty,  which  absolute!}'  impoverisnes  those  on 
wbom  it  is  levied,  and  oblifTes  them  to  Icave  the 
countr}'.  It  has  been  rcmarked  that  these  exac- 
tions  have  n\ade  a  rapid  progivss  durii^  the  lasa 


'  Voy.  de  Voincy,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxvii. 
*  Id.  c«  xxxyii.  p.  375. 
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Jbity  years,  from  which  time  are  dated  the  deciine 
tß  agriculture,  the  depogulation  of  the  countr)% 
aad  tiie  diminution  -in  the  quantity  of  specic  car- 
ried  ^  Cöiteintinople. ' 

The  peasants  are  ever}^  where  reduced  to  a  lit* 
tk  flat  cake  (Ä  barley  or  douira,  oiiions,  lentils,  and 
water.  Not  to  lose  any  part  of  tlieir  corn,  they 
leave  in  it  all  sorts  of  wild  grain,  which  ofiten  pro- 
duces  bad  consequenccs.  In  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  and  Nablous,  in  time  of  dearth,  they 
gather  the  acoms  from  the  oaks,  which  thcj-  eat 
after  boiling  or  roasting  them  oo  the  ashes.^ 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  this  misenr,  the 
art  of  cultivation  is  in  the  most  deplorable  State. 
The  husbandman  is  almost  without  instruments, 
and  tbose  he  has  are  very  bad.  His  plouf^li  i ; 
frequendy  no  more  than  the  branch  of  a  trec  cut 
below  a  fork,  and  used  without  whecls.  The 
ground  is  tilled  by  assies  and  cows ;  rarcly  by  * 
oxen,  which   would  bespeak  too  much  riches. 

In  the  districts  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  as  in  Ba- 

• 

lestine,  the  countr\'man  must  sow  with  his  mus- 
kct  in  his  band ;  and  scarcely  does  the  com  tum 
yellow  before  it  is  reaped  and  concealed  in  sub- 


•  Voy.  de  Volney,  tom.  ii.  eh.  xxxvii.  p.  376. 

2    Tri      n      IJT 
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teiraneous  cavems.  As  little  as  possible  is  em« 
ployed  for  seed  com,  because  the  peasants  sow  no 
morc  than  is  barely  necessary  for  their  subais« 
tence.     Th^ir  whole  industry  is  liinitid  to  a  siip» 

•ply  of  their  immediate  \vants  ;  and  to  procure  a 
little  bread,  a  few  onions,  a  bluc  shirt,  and  a  bit  of 
wooUen,  much  labor  is  not  necessary-.  **  The 
"  peasflnt  lives  therefore  in  distress ;  hat  at  least 
"  he  does  not  enrich  his  tyrants,  and  the  avarice 
"  of  despotism  is  its  own  punishment."* 

This  picture  \vhich  is  drawn  by  Volncy,  in 
describing  the  State  of  the  peasants  in  Sj-ria,  seenls 
to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  othcr  travellers  in  thcse 
countries ;  and,  accordinp;  to  Eton,  it  represents 
very  nearly  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Turkish  domiriions.*  Uni- 
vcrsally  the  offices  of  cvcty  denominaiion  are  sei 
up  to  public  sale,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  se- 
raglio,  by  wliich  the  disposal  of  all  placcs  is  regu- 
lated,  every  thing  is  done  by  mcans  of  bribes. 

,Thc  pachas  in  consequcnce,  who  are  sent  into  the 
provinces,  excrt  to  the  iitmost  their  power  of  ex- 
tortion;  but  are  always  outdone  by  the  officcn» 


■  Voy.  de  Voincy,  toiii-  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  379. 
*  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  TÜi.  2dcdit.  1799. 
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immediately  below  them,  who,  in  their  turn,  leavc 
room  for  their  subordinate  agents.  ^ 

m 

The  pacha  niust  raise  money  to  pay  the  tribute 
and  aho  to  indemniiy  himself  for  the  purchase  of 
bis  office,  supj)ort  bis  dignity,  and  make  a  provi- 
sion  in  case  of  accidentd;  and,  as  all  power,  both 
military  and  civil,  centres  in  bis  person  from  bis 
representihg  the  sultan,  the  means  are  at  bis  dis- 
cretion,  and  the  quiekest  are  invariably  considered 
as  the  best'  Uncertain  of  to-moirow,  be  treats 
bis  province  as  a  mere  transient  ^Jbflsession^  and 
iendeavors  to  reap,  if  possibkf  jA  one  day,  the  fruit 
of  many  years,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  bis 
successor,  or  tbe  injury  tbat  be  may  do  to  the  per- 
manent revenue.  * 

Tbe  cultivator  is  necessarily  more  exposed  to 
these    extortions   than    tbe    inbaoitailts    of   tbe 
towns.      From   tbe  nature   of  Ws  employ^leut; 
he  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  produetions  of  agiv 
culture  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  concealipp 
Tbe  tenure  of  tbe  land  and  tbe  rigbtS>f  succes-  / 
sion  are  besides  uncertain.     When  a  fathfer  dies 
tbe  inheritance  reverts  to  tbe  sultan,  4nd  thS  cbil- 


'  Eton's  Turk.  Emp.  c.  ii.  p.  5511 

'  Voy.de  Volncy,  tom«  ii.  c.  xxxiit«  p.  347, 

^  Id.  p.  350. 
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dren  can  only  redeem  thc  successkm  by  a  conside- 
rablc  sum  of  money.  These  constdemtions  natu- 
rally  occasion  an  indifference  to  landed  estates. 
The  country  is  deserted,.  and  eacb  per&on  is  dcsi- 
rous  of  flying  to  the  towns,  whcre  he  will  not  only 
in  general  meet  with  hetter  treatment,  but  may 
hc^  to  acquire  a  species  of  wealth  which  he  can 
more  easily  conoeal  firom  the  eyes  of  his  rapacious 
niasters.  * 

To  complete  the  min  of  .agriculturc,  a  maxi- 
mum  is  in  inany  cases  establishcd,  and  the  pea- 
sants  are  obliged  tA  fumish  the  towns  with  com 
at  a  fixcd  price.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Turkish  po- 
licy,  originating  in  tlic  fceblencss  of  thc  govcni- 
ment  and  the  fear  of  populär  tumuhs,  to  kcep 
the  price  of  com  low  in  all  the  considcrablc 
towns.  kl  the  case  of  a  fiiiliire  in  the  harvest, 
cv«y  person  who  possesscs  any  com  is  obliged 
.to  seil  it  at  the  price  fixed,  under  pain  of  dcath ;  and 
^Ipthere  be  none  in  thc  ncighborhood,  other  districts 
are  ransac^cd  for  it  .  When  Constantinoplc  is  in 
u^antof  provisions,  ten  provinces  are  perhaps  fam- 
ished  fbr  m  impply.  ^  At  Damascus,  during  thc  scar- 


■  VoyMc  V^olney,  tom.  ii.  c.  xxxtu  p.  369 
*  Id.  c.  xxxviii*  p.  38. 
'  Id.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  345. 
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city  in  1784,  the  people  paid  only  one  penny  far- 
thii^  a  pound  for  their  bread,  wlule  the  peasants  in 
the  villages  were  absolutely  dy ing  with  hunger. ' 

The  cflfect  of  such  a  system  of  govemment  on 
agriculture  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  The  causes 
of  the  decreasing  means  of  subsistence  are  but  too 
obtious ;  and  the  checks  which  keep  the  popula- 
tioo  down  to  the  level  of  these  decreasing  resour- 
ces  may  be  traced  with  nearly  equal  certainty ; 
and  will  appear  to  include  almost  every  species  of 
vice  and  miserj^  that  is  known.  '    ' 

It  is  observed  in  gencral  tkott  Ulk  Christian  tiAi- 

lies  con^  of  a  greater  number  of  children  than 

he  Mahonie  tan  faniilies  where  polygamy  prevails*. 

rhis  is  an  extraordinary  fact ;  because  though  po- 

gamy^  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  women 

hich  it  occasions,  be  naturally  unfa^rah|e  to  the 

»puktion  of  a  whole  country  ;  yet  t^  individuals 

o  are  able  to  support  a  plurality  oF  wives  ought 

tainly  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  Mve  ü 

ater  number  of  children  than  those  who  are  cofl. 

d  to  one.     The  way  in  which  Volney  princi- 

'  accoiiiits  for  this  fact  is    that,  from  tfae  pAe* 


•  Voy.  de  Volncv,  lom.  ii.  c.  xxxvüi.  p^  381< 
-  Eton's  Tr.rkish  Emp.  c«  vü.  p«  275. 
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tice  of  pol}  gamy,  and  very  early  nianriagtrs,  the 
Turks  are  enervated  wL  ie  young^  and  impotenoe 
at  thirty  is  vciy*  common.  £ton  notices  an  unnatu- 
ral vice  as  prevailing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
among  the  common  people,  and  considers  it  as  ooe 
of  the  checks  to  the  popuIation  ;*  but  the  fivc 
principal  causes  of  depopulation  which  he  enume- 
rates,  are, 

1.  The  plague,  from  which  the  empire  b  ncvcr 
cntircly  free. 

2.  Those  torible  disorders  which  almost  always 
foU^^^'it,  at  least  m  Aya« 

S.  Epidemie  and  endemic  makidies  in  Asia 
which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the  plague  it- 
sclf,  and  which  frcqucntly  visit  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire. 

4.  Famine. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  sicknesses  which  always  Fol- 
low  a  famine,  and  which  occasion  a  much  greatcr 

mortui  it}'.  3 

Hc  afterwards  gives  a  more  particular  aecount 
of  the  dcvastations  of  the  plague  in  differe  t  parts 
of  tbc  empire,  and  concludes  by  observing,  that  ii* 


Voy.  de  Volney«  tom.  ii.  c.  xl.  p.  4^ 
»  EtÄi'«  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p,  375 
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the  niunber  of  the  Mahometans  have  decreased, 
this  cause  alone  is  adequate  to  tho  effect, ;  and  that 
things  going  on  in  their  present  train,  the  Turkish 
population  will  be  extinct  in  another  centur}%*  But 
this  inference,  and  the  calculations  which  relate  to 
it,  are  without  doubt  erroneous.  The  increase  of 
populsction  in  the  intervals  öf  these  periods  of  mor- 
tality  is  probably  greater  than  he  is  aware  of.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  a  coun- 
tiy  where  the  industry  of  the  husbandman  is  con- 
iined  to  the  supply  of  his  necessarjr.lirants,  where 
he  sows  only  to  prevent  himxlf  from  starving,  and 
h  unable  to  accumulate  any  ''surplus  produce,  a 
great  loss  of  people  is  not  easily  recovered,  as  the 
natural  effects  from  the  diminished  numbers  can- 
not  be.  feit  in  the  same  degree  as  in  countries 
where  industry  prevails,  and  property  is  secure. 

Aecording  to  the  Persian  legislator,  Zoroaster, 
to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children 
are  meritorious  acts ;  but  it  appears  from'  the  ac-  • 
count  of  travellers,  that  many  among  tht  lower  * 
classes  of  people  cannot  easily  attain  the  lattef 
species  of  merit ;  and  in  this  instance  4ii  in  nutn- 


•*. 


*  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c^  vii.p.  291 
«  Id.  p.  280. 
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beriess  others,  the  private  interest  of  the  individual 

corrects  the  error»  of  the  legislator.  Sir  John  Char- 

din  says,  that  matrimony  in  Persia  is  vcry  expan- 
sive and  that  only  men  of  estates  will  venture  upon 

it,  lest  it  provc  their  min. '     The  Russian  travel- 

lers  seem  to  coniirm  this   account,  and  observe 

that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  obliged  to 

defer  marriage  tili  late  ;  and  that  it  is  only  among 

the  rieh  that  this  union  takes  place  early.  * 

The  dreadful  convulsions  to  which  Persia  has 
been  continuaUy  subject  for  many  hundred  years 
must  have  been  fitfil  to  her  agriculture«  The 
l^eriods  of  repose  from  extemal  wars  and  internal 
commotions  have  been  short  and  few,  and  even  du- 
ring  the  times  of  profound  peacc,  the  irontier  pro- 
\  inccs  have  Ix.'en  constiintly  subject  to  the  i:^ vages 
of  the  Tartars. 

The  effcct  of  this  State  of  things  is  Such  as  might 
be  expccted.  The  proportion  of  uncultivated  to 
culttvated  land  in  Persia,  Sir  John  Chardin  states 
to  bc  ten  to  one ;  *  and  the  mode  in  which  the  of- 
ficers  of  the  Sliah  and  private  owners  kt  out  their 


>  Sir  John  CAardin's  Travels.     Harris*  Collect,   b.  iii. 
V.  ii.  p.  870. 

s  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.  ii*  p.  393. 

**  Chardin's  Travels.  Harris'  Collect,  b.  iii.c.  ii.  p.903 
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lands  to  husbandmen  is  not  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  reanimate  industry.  The  grain  in 
Persia  is  besides  much  subject  to  be  destroyed 
by  hail,  droughts,  kx:usts,  and  other  insects/  which 
probably  tends  rather  to  discourage  the  employ- 
ment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Persia ;  but  the 
small-pox  is  mentioned  by  the  Russian  travellers 
as  making  very  &tal  ravages.  * 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more  minute- 
ly  on  the  checks  to  population  in  Bersia,  as  they 
seem  to  be  nearly  similar  (sC^  those  which  have 
been  just  described  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
The  superior  destruction  of  the  plague,  in  Turkey,  I 
is  perhaps  nearly  balanced  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  internal  conunotions  in  Persia. 


^  Chardia's  Travels.  Harris'  Collect*  b.iii.  c.  ii«  p.  902. 
*  DecouT.  Ross.  tom.  ii.  p,  377. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Ofthe  Checks  to  Population  in  Indostan  and  Tibd. 


IN  the  ordinances  of  Menü,  the  Indian  Ic- 

gislator,   which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  translated  and 

called  die  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law^  marriage  is 

^        very  greaUy  encouragcd,  and  a  male  heir  is  con- 

sidered  as  an  objeet  of  the  fi'  st  impoitance. 

**  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  peo- 
"  ple ;  by  a  son's  son  hc  enjoys  Immortalitj' ;  artfl 
"  aftenvards  by  the  son  of  that  grandson  hc  rcach- 
"  es  the  solar  abode.'* 

*JSince  the  son  dclivers  his  father  from  the 
"  hell,  named  Put,  he  was  therefore  called  puttra, 
"  by  Brahma  himself."* 

Among  the  different  nuptial  rites,  Menü  has 
ascrilx^d  particular  qualities  to  each. 


*  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  354.|Spcak- 
\\\^  of  the  ftidian  laws,  the  Abbe  Raynal  says,  ^*  La  popu- 
**  lalion  «at  un  devoir  primitif,  un  ordre  de  la  natui*e  si 
*'  sacre,  quc  la  loi  permet  de  tromper,  de  menlir,  d?  sc 
^^  parjurcr  pour  favoriser  un  marriag^.'*  Mist,  des  Indes, 
tom.  i.  1.  u  p.  81.  8vo.  10  toIs.     Paris  1795. 


t 
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**  A  son  of  a  Brähmi^  or  wife  by  the  first  cere- 
**  mony ,  redcems  from  sin,  if  he  perform  virluous 
^'  acts,  ten  anoestcx^  ten  descendants,  and  himself, 
**  the  twenty-first  person.*' 

^^  A  son  bom  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiva  nuptials 
**  redeems  seven  and  seven,  in  higher  and  low- 
*'  er  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the  Arshüy  three  and 
**  three ;  of  a  wife  by .  the  Präjäpatya^  six  and 


^'  six."i 


A  housekeeper  is  considered  as  of  the  most 
eminent  order.  "  The  <Kvinc  sages,  the  manes, 
**  the  gods,  the  spirits,  and  guests,  pray  for  be- 
**  nefits  to  master^  of  families."*  An  eider  bro- 
ther  not  married  Before  the  y ounger,  b  mentioned , 
amOng  the  persons  who  are  particularly  to  b&' 
shunned. » 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  cause  marriage 
to  be  considered  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet  it  seems 
to  be  radier  a  succession  of  male  heirs,  than  a  very 
numerous^rogeny,  that  is  the  object  so  much 
desired. 

"  The  father  having  begotten  a  son  dischai^s 
**  his  debt  to  his  own  progenitors." 


*  Str  Wm.  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iü.c«  iii«  p.  124. 
«  Id.  p.  130. 
«  Id.p.  141. 
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^^  That  son  alone  by  whose  birth  he  discharges 
**  the  debt,  and  dirough  whom  he  attains  immcxr- 
*^  tality  was  begotten  froma  sense  of  duty;  all  the 
"  rest  are  considered  by  the  wise  as  begotten  from 
"  love  of  pleasure,^'* 

A  widow  18  on  some  oecasions  allowed  to  have 
one  son  by  the  brother,  or  some  appointed  kins- 
man  of  the  deceased  husband,  but  on  no  accouot 
a  second.  '*  The  first  object  of  the  appointment 
'^  being  obtained  according  to  law,  both  the  brother 
^^  and  the  sister  must  live  together  like  a  fether  and 
"  daughter  by   affinity.'** 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menü, 
sensuulity  of  all  kinds  is  stronglv  reprobated,  and 
chastity  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty. 

"  A  man  by  the  attachment  of  his  organs  to 
'^  sensual  pleasures  incurs  certain  guilt ;  but  hav- 
^^  ing  wholly  subdued  them  he  thence  attains 
"  heavenly  bliss." 

"  VVhatever  man  may  obtain  all  those  gratifica- 
"  tions,  or  whatever  man  may  resign  them  com- 
^'  pletely,  the  resignation  of  all  pleasures  is  br  bet- 
"  tcr  than  the  attainmcnt  of  them."  * 


*  Sir  William  Jooes'  Workt|  toU  iH.  c.  ix.  p«  340. 
>  Id.  p.  34.1. 
'  Id.  c.  ii.  p*  96. 
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It  is  reasonable  lo  suppoae  that  such  possages 
might  in  some  degree»  tend  to  counteract  those 
encouragements  to  increaae  which  have  been 
befiDne  menticHied,  and  mi^t  prompt  some  re- 
ligious  pers(Mis  to  desist  from  fbrthcr  indulgences 
when  they  had  obtained  one  son,  or  to  remaiu 
more  contented  than  they  odierwise  would  have 
been  in  an  unmanied  State.  Striet  and  absolute 
chastity  seems  indeed  to  supercede  the  Obligation 
of  having  descendants. 

Many  thousands  of  Brahmens  having  avoid- 

ed  aensuality  from  their  early  youth,  and  having 
'^  left  no  issue  in  thek  fiunilies,  have  ascended 
"  nevertheless  to  heaven." 

*'  And  like  those  absiemious  men,  a  virtuous 
*'  wife  ascends  to  heaven  though  she  have  no  child, 
•  if  after  the  decease  of  her  lord  she  devote  her- 
"  seif  to  pious  austerity."  • 

The  permission  to  a  brother  or  other  khisman 
to  nuse  upan  heirftr  the  deceased  husband,  which 
has  been  noticed,  extends  only  to  women  of  the 
servile  class.*     Those  of  the  higher  classes  are 


*  Sir  Wm.  Jones*  Works,  v©l.  iii.  c.  ?•  p.  S2L 
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not  even  to  pronoimce  the  name  of  anothcr  man^ 
but  to 

**  Continue  tOI  death  forgivtng  au  ii^uries, 
^  performing  harsh  duties»  avoiding  eveiy  sensual 
'^  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incom- 
"  parable  mies  of  virtue."  • 

Beside  these  strict  precepts  relating  to  the  go^ 
vemment  of  the  passions»  other  circumstances 
would  perhaps  concur  to  prevent  the  fuU  effect  oT 
the  ordinances  which  encourage  marriage. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  clasaes,  and 
the  conünuance  of  the  same  profession  in  the  same 
family  would  be  the  means  of  pointing  out  to  eaeh 
individual,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  his  fu- 
ture  prospects  respecting  a  livelihood ;  and  from 
the  gaiiis  of  his  father  he  would  be  easily  enabled 
to  judgc  whetlier  he  could  support  a  &nuly  by  the 
same  employment.  And  though  when  a  man  can> 
not  gain  a  subsistence  in  the  employments  appro- 
priate  to  his  class,  it  is  allowitble  for  him»  undcr 
certain  restrictions»  to  seek  it  in  another ;  yet  some 
kind  of  disgrace  seems  to  attach  to  tliis  expedient^ 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  would 
marry  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being  obligcd 

*  Sir  William  Jones*  Works»  toL  iii.  c.  y.  p.  331. 
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thus  to  fall  from  their  class,  and  to  lovver  in  so 
marked  a  manner  their  condition  in  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  choice  of  a  wife  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty.  A  man 
might  remain  unmarried  for  some  time  before  he 
could  find  exactly  such  a  companion  as  the  legis- 
lator  prescribes.  Ten  families  of  a  certain  dc- 
scription,  be  they  ever  so  great,  or  ever  so  rieh  in 
kine,  goats,  sheep,  gold,  and  grain,  are  studiously 
to  be  avoided.  Girls  with  too  litde  or  too  much 
hair,  who  are  too  talkative,  who  have  bad  eyes, 
a  disagreeable  name,  or  any  kind  of  sickness,  who 
have  no  brother,  or  whose  father  is  not  well  known, 
are  all,  with  many  others,  excluded ;  and  the  choice 
ViU  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  confined  when  il 
must  necessarily  rest  upon 

"  A  ^1  whose  form  has  no  defect ;  who  has  an 
"  agreeable  name ;  who  walks  gracefully,  like  a 
**  phenicopteros,  or  a  young  elephant ;  whose  hair 
'*  and  teeth  are  n^xlerate  respectively  in  quantity 
"  and  size  ;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness." 

It  is  observed  that  a  woman  of  the  servöe  class 
is  not  mentioned,  even  in  the  recital  of  any  an- 


^  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  nu  c.  iii.  p*  130. 
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cient  stcMry,  as  the  wife  of  a  Brahmenor  of  a  Csha- 
triya,  though  in  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find  a 
suitable  match ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  such  a 
difficulty  mig^t  sometimes  occur. ' 

Another  obstack  to  marriage  ansing  fixmi  the 
Hindoo  custom  is,  that  an  eider  brother  wbo  does 
not  many  seems  in  a  manner  to  ccnfine  all  his 
other  brothers  to  the  same  State ;  for  a  younger 
brother  who  niarries  before  the  eider  incurs  dis- 
grace,  and  is  mentioned  among  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  shunned/ 

The  character  which  the  legislator  draws  of  the 
manners  and  disposition  of  the  women  in  India  is 
most  extremely  un&vorable.     Among  many  other 
passages  expressed  with  equal  severity,  he  ob*, 
serves  that, 

"  Through  their  passion  for  men,  their  mutable 
''  temper,  their  vvant  of  settled  afiection,  and  their 
'^  perverse  nature,  (let  them  be  guarded  in  this 
'*  World  ever  so  %vell,)  they  soon^become  alienaied 
"  from  their  but^bands.'" 

This  character,  if  true,  probably  proceeded  from 


■  Sir  Wm.  Jones*  Workt,  ro!.  lii*  c.  iii.p.  151. 

*Id.  p.  141. 

*  Id*  c.  tx.  p.  SST« 
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tbeir  never  being  allowed  the  smallest  degree  of 
iiberty,^  and  from  the  State  of  degradation  to  which 
they  were  reduoed  by  the  practice  of  polygamy; 
but  however  fhis  may  be,  such  passages  tend 
strcxigly  to  show  that  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  H'as  frequent  notwithstanding  the  laws 
against  adultery.  These  laws  are  noticed  as  not 
relating  to  the  wives  of  public  dancers  or  singers,  ^ 

or  oi  such  base  men  as  lived  by  the  intrigues  of 
tbeir  wives ;  *  a  pixxif  that  these  characters  were 
not  uncommon,  and  were  to  a  certain  degree  per- 
mitted.  Add  to  this»  that  the  practice  of  polyga- 
my' among  the  rieh  would  sometimes  render  it 
difficult  for  the  lower  cksses  of  people  to  obtain 
.wives ;  and  this  difficulty  would  probably  fall  par- 
ticularly  hard  on  those  who  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves. 

From  all  these  circumstances  combined,  it 
seems  probable  that  among  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion  in  India  the^^ventive  check  would  have  its 
share ;  but  from  t^  prevailing  l^bitg  and  ppimons 
of  the  people  there  is  reason  to  beli^e,  that  the 


"  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iit.  c.  v.  p.3l9. 
*  Id.  c.  viii.  p,  325. 
^  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  346,  347. 
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tendency  to  early  marriages  was  still  always  [wredo- 
minant,  and  in  general  prompte^  every  person  to 
enter  into  this  State  who  could  look  forward  to  the 
sUghtest  Chance  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family. 
The  natural  cousequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  people  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  most 
frugal  and  scanty  mode  of  subsistence.  This  fhi- 
gality  was  still  further  increased,  and  extended  in 
some  degree  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  by 
its  being  considered  as  an  eminent  virtue. "  The 
population  would  thus  be  pressed  hard  against  the 
limits  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  food  of 
the  country  would  be  meted  out  to  the  major  part 
of  the  people  in  the  smallest  shares  that  could  Sup- 
port lifc.  In  such  a  State  of  things  evcrj-  failure 
in  the  crops  from  unfavorable  seasons  would  be 
feit  most  severely ;  and  India,  as  might  be  cx- 
pected,  has  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  the  most 
dreadful  famines.  # 

A  par(  of«tl^  Ojg^inances  of  Ij^lenu  is  expressly 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  times  of  distress, 
and  instruciions  arc  givcn  to  the  different  classes 

^  Sir  Willitm  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p«  133. 
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respecting  their  conduct  during  these  periods. 
Brahmens  pining  with  hunger  and  want  are  fre- 
quently  mentioned  ;*  and  certain  ancient  and  virtu- 
ous  characters  are  described,  who  had  done  im- 
pure and  unlawful  acts,  biit  who  were  considered 
by  the  legislator  as  justified  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tfemities  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

"  Aiigartadying  with  hunger,  was  going  to 
"  destroy  his  own  son  by  sellinghim  for  some  cattle ; 
"  yet  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  he  only  sought 
**  a  remedy  aga^lst  famishing." 

"  Vamadgva,  who  well  new  right  and  wrong, 
**  was  by  no  means  rendered  impure,  though  de- 
"  »rous,  when  oppressed  by  hunger,  of  eating  the 
"  flesh  of  dogs." 

"  Viswamitra  too,  than  whom  none  knew  better 
**  the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  resolved 
**  when  he  was  perishing  with  hunger,  to  eat  the 
"  haunch  of  a  dog  which  he  had  received  fh)m  a 
"  Chandälay*  ' 

If  these  great  and  virtuous  mch  of  the  highest 
class,  whöm  all  persons  were  under  the  Obligation 
of  assisting,  could  be  reduced  to  such  extremities. 


1  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  toI.  iii.  c.iv.  p.  165.  c.  x. 
jj.  397« 

*  Id.  c.  X.  p.  397,  «9t. 
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we  inay  easily  conjecture  wfaat  must  have  been  thc 
sufferings  of  the  lowcst  class. 

Such  passi^;es  cleariy  prove  the  existenc^e  of 
seaaons  of  the  most  severe  distress,  at  the  eariy 
period  when  these  ordhianees  werc  composed ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  thiiik  that  they  have  occuired  at  h*- 
regulär  intervals  ever  since.  OneoftheJesuitssays 
that  it  18  impossible  fix*  him  to  describe  the  miae- 
ry  to  which  he  was  witness  during  the  two  years 
famine  in  1737  and  1738;'  but  the  deacripdon 
which  he  gives  ci  it,  and  of  the  mortality  whidi 
it  occasioned,  is  sufliciently  dreadfiil  without  iur- 
ther  detail.  Another  Jesuit  speaking  more  genenü- 
ly,  says,  *^  Every  year  we  baptixe  a  thousand  chil- 
*^  dren  whom  their  parents  can  no  longer  feed,  or 
^*  who,  being  likely  to  die,  are  sold  to  us  by  their 
**  mothers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them."* 

llie  positive  checks  to  population  wouM  of 
course  fall  principally  upon  the  Sudra  class,  and 
those  still  more  miserable  beingr  who  are  the  out- 
casts  of  all  the  classes,  and  are  not  even  suflSntd  to 
live  within  the  towns.* 


1  Letu^et  Edif.  tom.  zit.  p.  178. 

*  Lettret  Edif.  tom.  xW.  p.  384. 

*  Sir  William  Jonet'  Workt,  toI.  iti.  c«  %•  p.  390. 
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On  this  part  of  the  pppulaticxi  the  epidemics 
which  are  the  consequences  of  indigence  and  bad 
nourishment,  and  the  mortality  amongyoung  chil- 
dren^  would  necessarily  make  great  ravages ;  and 
thousands  of  these  unhappy  wretches  would  pro- 
bably  be  swept  off  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  before 
any  considerable  degree  of  want  had  reached  the 
nuddle  classes  of  the  society.  The  Abbe  Raynal 
says,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  that  when  the 
crops  of  rice  fall  the  huts  of  these  poor  outcasts 
are  set  on  fire,  and  the  fly  ing  inhabitants  shot  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  grounds,  that  they  may  not  con- 
sume  any  p>art  of  the  produce«  ^ 

The  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  even  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  or  the 
fear  of  sinking  from  their  cast,  has  driven  the  peo- 
ple  in  some  parts  of  India  to  adopt  the  most  cruel 
expedients  to  prevent  a  numerous  offspring.  In  a 
tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Junapore,  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  practice  of  destroy  ing  fe- 
male  infants  has  been  fully  substantiated.  The 
mothers  were  compelied  to  starve  them.  The 
reason  that  the  people  gave  for  this  cruel  practice 


»  Hist.  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  llv.  i.  p.  97.  8vo.  10  vols.  Pa- 
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was  the  great  expensc  of  pfOGuring  suitable  matchcs 
for  their  daughters.  One  village  only  fumished 
an  exception  to  this  ruie,  and  in  this  village  seve- 
ral  old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur  that  die  race  could  not  be 
continiicd  upon  Ulis  principle ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  particular  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
the  intermarriagcs  with  other  tribes  were  suf&cient 
for  this  puqx)se.  Our  East  India  Company 
obligcd  these  people  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
not  to  continue  this  inhuman  practice.  * 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do  not  enter 
iiito  regulär  marriages,  and  the  right  of  inheritance 
and  succcssion  rests  in  the  mother  of  the  brother, 
or  othcrwise  goes  to  the  sistcr's  son,  the  father  of 
the  child  being  always  considered  as  uncertain. 

Aniong  the  Brahmens,  when  thcre  arc  morc 
brothcrs  tlum  one,  only  the  clder  or  eldest  of  them 
marries.  The  brothcrs  who  thus  maintain  celi- 
bacy  cohabit  with  Nayr  women  without  marriage 
in  the  way  of  the  Nayrs.  If  the  eldest  broUier  has 
not  a  son  then  the  next  brother  marries. 

Among  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  custom  for  oiie 


*  Asiatic  Rcsearches»  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 
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Nayr  woman  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more. 

The  lower  casts,  such  as  carpenters,  iron-smiths, 
and  others,  have  &llen  into  the  Imitation  of  their 
superiors,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  Joint  con- 
cem  in  one  woman  is  coniined  to  brothers  and 
male  relations  by  blood,  to  the  end  that  no  aliena- 
tion  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  succes- 
sion." 

Montesquieu  takes  notice  of  |his  custom  of 
the  Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  accounts 
for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  adopted  in  Or- 
der to  weaken  the  family  ties  of  this  cast,  that  as 
soldiers  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  calls  of  their  profession ;  but  I  should  think 
that  it  originated  more  probably  m  a  fear  of  the 
poverty  arising  from  a  large  family,  psgticularly 
as  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
other  classes.* 

In  Tibet,  according  to  Turner's  late  account 
of  it,  a  custom  of  this  kind  prevails  generally. 
Without  pretending  absolutely  to  determine  the 
question  of  its  origin,  Mr.  Turner  leans  to  the 


*  Asialic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  14. 
^  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xvu  c.  5. 
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supposition  that  it  arose  from  the  fear  of  a  popu-* 
lation  too  great  for  an  unfertile  countr}\     From 
travelling  much  in  the  east  he  had  probably  been 
led  to  observe  the  efiects  necessarily  resulting  from 
an  overflowing  population,  and  is  in  consequence 
one  among  the  very  few  writers  who  see  these  ef- 
fects  in  their  true  light.     He  expresses  himself 
very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  custom  above  mentioned,  says,  '^  It  certainly 
*^  appears  that  ^a  superabundant  population  in  an 
*^  unfertile  country  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  ca- 
^^  lamities,  and  produce  ctemal  warfare  or  etemal 
"  U'ant.     Either  the  most  active  and  the   most 
"  able  part  of  the  Community  must  be  compelled 
'*  to  emigrate,  and  to  become  soldiers  of  fcntune, 
"  or  merchants  of  chance  ;  or  eise  if  they  remain 
^'  at  home  be  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  famine  in  con- 
^'  sequence   of  some   accidental   fkilure  in  their 
'^  scanty  crops.     By  thus  linking  whole  families 
"  together  in  the  matrimonial  yoke,  the  too  rapid 
^'  increase  of  population  was  perhaps  checked,  and 
^'  an  akirm  prevented  capable  of  pervading  the 
"  most  fertile  region  upon  the  earth,  and  of  giviiig 
*'  birth  to  the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  prac- 
"  tice,  in  the  riebest,  the  most  productivc,  and  the 
'*  most  populous  country  in  the  world.     I  alludc 
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^*  to  thc  empire  of  China,  Wheiie  a  tnother  not 
••*  foreseeing  thc  means  of  raising  or  providing  for 
a  numerous  iamily,  exposes  her  new-bom  Infant 
to  perisfti  in  the  fields^  a  crime,  however  odious^ 
hy  no  means  I  am  assured  Hnfreqaent.^''* 
Ä.  almost  every  4country  of  the  globe  indivi- 
tluals  are  impelled  hy  consideraüons  of  private 
intere^  to  habits  which  tend  to  repress  the  na- 
tural  increase  of  population;  bat  Tibet  b  perhaps 
the  oiily  country  where  these  habits  are  universal- 
1y  encoaraged  by  Üie  govemment,  and  where  to 
repress  rather  than  to  encourage  population  «eems 
to  be  a  public  objecto 

In  the  first  career  of  life  the  Bootea  is  recom- 
mended  to  distinction  by  a  continuance  in  a  State 
■of  celibacy,  as  on  the  contrary  any  matrimonial 
oontract  proves  almost  a  certain  hindrance  to  his 
rise  in  fank,  or  his  advancement  to  officcs  of  politi- 
cal<  importance.  Population  is  thus  opposed  by 
the  two'  powerfiil  bars  of  ambition  and  religion ; 
and  the  higher  orders  of  men,  entirely  engrossed 
by  politicai  or  ecclesiastical  duties,  leave  to  the 
husbandman  and  laborer,  to  those  who  tili  the 

# . 

•  Turncr's  Embassf  to  Tibet,  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  35i, 
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fields  and  live  by  their  industiy,  the  exclu^ve 
Charge  of  propagating  the  species*  ^ 

Hence  religious  retirement  is  frequent,'  and 
the  number  of  inonaste^es  and  nunneries  is  con« 
siderable.  The  strictest  laws  exist  to  prevent  a 
woman  from  accidentally  passing  a  night  within 
the  limits  of  the  one,  or  a  man  within  those  of  tlie 
other ;  and  a  reguiation  is  framed  completely  to 
obviate  abuse,  and  establish  respect  towards  the 
sacred  Orders  of  both  sexes. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  classes,  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  World,  and  those  who  hold  intercourse  With 
heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity  ever  inter- 
nipts  the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy.  Tht  lat- 
ter, by  mutual  compact,  take  charge  of  all  spiritual 
concems;  and  the  former  by  their  labors  enrich 
and  populate  the  State.* 

But  even  among  the  laity  the  business  of  p%* 
pulation  goes  on  very  coldly.  All  the  brothers  of 
a  &mily  without  any  restriction  of  age  or  of  num- 
bers  associate  their  fortunes  with  one  female  who 
is  chosen  by  the  eldest,  and  considered  as  the 


»  Tumcr's  Embatsy,  part  ii.  c.  i.  p.  173. 
s  Ibid. 
Tumer't  Embauj}  part  ii.  c.  TÜi.  p«  313 
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mistress  of  the  house ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
profits  of  their  several  pursuits,  the  result'flows  in- 
to  the  common  störe,  i 

The  number  of  husbands  is  not  apparendy 
delined  or  restricted  widiin  any  limits.  It  some- 
times  happens  that  in  a  small  family  there  is  but 
one  male;  and  the  number,  Mr,  Turner  says, 
may  seldom  exceed  that  which  a  native  of  rank 
at  Teshoo  Loomboo  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  family 
resident  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  five  bro- 
thers  were  then  living  tögether  very  happily  with 
.one  female  under  the  same  connubial  compact. 
Nor  is  this  sort  of  league  confined  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  alone,  is  is  found  also  frequendy 
in  the  most  opulent  families.* 

It  is  evident  that  this  custom,  combined  with  the 
celibacy  of  such  a  numerous  body  of  ecclesias- 
tics,  must  opcrate  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
as  a  preventive  check  to  population.  Yet  notwith- 
Standing  this  excessive  check,  it  would  appear 
fix)m  Mr.  Tumer's  account  of  the  natural  sterility 
of  the  soil,  that  the  population  is  kept  up  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  beggars  in  Te- 


■  Turner's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  S48,  350# 
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shcxi  Loomboo.  On  diese  beggars,  and  the  chari- 
ty  which  feeds  them,  Mr.  Tumer's  iremark,  though 
cominony  is  yet  so  just  and  important  that  it  can- 
not  be  too  often  repeatid. 

"Tims  I  unexpectedly  discoverd,"    he   says, 
"  where  I  had  constantly  seen  the  round  of  life 
"  moving  in  a  tranquil  regulär  routine,  a  mass  of 
"  indigence  and  idleness  of  which  I  had  no  idea. 
"  But  yet  it  by  no  means  surprised  me,  when  I 
"  considered  that  wherever  indiscriminate  charity 
**  exists  it  will  never  want  objects  on  which  to 
"  exercise  its  bounty,  but  will  always  attract  ex- 
"  pectants  more  numerous  than  it  has  the  means 
**  to  gratify.     No  human  being  can  sufTer  want  at 
"  Teshoo  Loomboo.     It  is  on  this  humane  dis- 
"  Position  that  a  multitude  even  of  Musselmen, 
"  of  a  fraine  probably  the  largest  and  most  robust 
"  in  the  world,  place  their  reliance  for  the  mere 
^^  maintenance  of  a  feeble  life ;  and  bcsides  these, 
"  I  am  informed  tMät  no  less  than  three  hundred 
"  Hindoos,  Goseins^  and  Sunniasses,  are  daily  fed 
"  at  tliis  place  by  the  Lama's  bounty."  • 


'  Turncr's  Embassy,  pari  ii.  c*  ix.  p.  330. 
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THE  account  which  has  lately  been  given 
of  the  population  of  China  is  so  extraordinary  as  to 
startle  the  faith  of  many  readers,  and  tempt  thcm 
to  suppose  either  that  some  accidental  error  must 
have  crept  into  the  c^lculations  from  an  ignoranc^ 
of  the  language  or  that  the  mandarin  who  gave 
Sir  Geoi^  Staunton  the  information  must  have 
been  prompted  by  a  national  pride  which  is  com- 
mon  every  where,  but  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
China,  to  exaggerate  the  power  and  resources  of 
hb  country«  It  must  be  allowed  that  neither  of 
these  circumstanccs  is  very  improbable;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  Statement  of 
Sir  George  Staunton  does  not  very  essentially  dif- 
fef  from  other  accounts  of  good  authority ;  and  so 
&r  from  involving  any  contradiction  is  rendered 
probable,  by  a  reference  to  those  descriptions  of 
the  fertility  of  China  in  which  all  the  writers  who 
have  visited  the  country  agree. 

According  to  Duhalde,  in  the  poll  made  at  the 

r3 
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be^aning  of  the  reign  Off  Kang«hi,  tbere  werc 
found  11,052,872  families,  and  59,788,364  mcn 
able  to  bear  arms ;  and  yet  neither  the  princes, 
nor  the  officers  of  the  court,  nor  the  mandarins« 
nor  the  soldiers  who  had  served  and  been  dis- 
charged ;  nor  the  literati,  the  Ucentiates,  the  doc- 
tors,  the  bon2Las,  nor  young  persons  under  twtnty 
years  of  agc  ;  nor  the  great  multitudes  living  ei- 
ther  on  the  sea  or  on  rivere  in  barks>  are  cotnpre- 
liendcd  in  this  number.  * 

TIk?  Proportion  which  the  number  of  men  of  a 
military  age  tears  to  the  whole  popuIation  of  anv 
couütry    IS  generally  estimated  as  I    to  4.      If 
WC  muhiply   59,788,364  by  4,  the  result  will  hc 
239,153,456;  but  in  the  p;eneral  calculations  on 
this»  suhjcct,  a  youth  is  considered  as  capabk^  of 
bcaring  arms  b(-forc  he  is  twcnty.     We  oiight 
thcrcfore  to  havc  muhiplied  by  a  higher  number. 
The  exceptions  to  the  poU  seem  to  inelude  almost 
all  the  superior  dasscs  of  society,  and  a  vtry  grcat 
numlKT  amongthe  lowcr.     When  all  these  cir 
cumstances  are  tuken  into  consideration,  the  whok 
Population,  according  to  Duhalde,  will  not  appear 


1  Duhalde't  His^  of  Chiiuu  3  lols.  Mks  17o8.  vol.  i 
(.344. 
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to  fall  veiy  short  of  the  333,000,000  mentioned  by 
Sir  George  Staunton. 

The  small  number  of  ßimilies,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  able  to  bear  arms,  which  is 
a  striking  part  of  this  Statement  of  Duhaide,  is 
accounted  for  by  a  eustom  noticed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  as  general  in  China.     In  the  inclosure 
belonging  to  one  dwelling,  he  observes  that  a 
whole  family  of  three  generations,  with  all  their 
respective  wives  and  children,  will  frequently  be 
found.     One  small  room  is  made  to  serve  for  the 
individuals  of  each  family,  sleeping  in  diiFerent 
beds,  divided  only  by  mats  tianging  from  the  ccil- 
ing.     One  common  room  is  used  for  eating.*     In 
China    here  is  besides  a  prodigious  number  of 
slaves,    who  will  of  course  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  families  to  which  they  belong.     These  two 
circumstances  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
the  Statement 

To  account  for  this  population,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  supposition  of  Montes- 


'  Embassy  to  China,  yol.  ü*  Appen.  p.  615.  4to. 

•  Id.  p.  155. 

3  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
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quieii,  ÜKit  the  climote  of  China  k.  in  any  pcculiar 
manntr  fiivorablc  to  the  pcoduction  of  children^ 
and  tliat  the  \vomea  are  more  proUfic  than  ia  any 
ether  part  of  the  world.  ^  The  causea  which  haue 
prliicipally  contribiUed  to  produce  this.  effect,  ap- 
pear  to  be  the  following  r 

First,  the  excellence  of  the  natural  sofl,  and  iis^ 
advantagcous  position  in  the  w'armest  parts  of  the 
lempcrate  zone,  a  Situation-  the  most  favorablc  to 
tlic  productions  of  the  earth.  Duhalde  has  a  long- 
chapter  oa  the  plenty  whu:h  reigns  in  China» 
IR  which  he  observes^  that  ahnost  all  that  othcr 
kingdonos  afford  may  bc  found  in  Cliina ;  but  that 
China  procUiccs  an  infinite  numbcr  of  things  which 
are  to  be  found  no  whcrc  eise.  This  plcnly,  hi 
says,  naay  bc  attributed  as  well  to  the  dcpth  of  ili« 
9Cdl  as  to  the  painfiil  industr}'  of  it^  inhabitiuirs^ 
and  the  p^reat  niimber  of  lakcs,  rivers,  brooks^  aniL 
cana(r)>  whcrewith  the  country  is  watered.* 

Secondly,  The  vcr)-  great  cncouragement  thar 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  has  beer 
given  to  agiiculture^  which  has  dirccted  the  Ia 
bors  of  tlie  people  to  the  prothiction  of  the  grcatesr 


^  Esprit  des  Loixi  liv.  viü.  c.  vx>. 
«  Duhaldc*8  China,  vol.  i.  p.  3t4 
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pofwihlr  qaantity    of  humast  subsistence.      Da> 
halde  says^  that  what  makes  these  people  imdergo 
such  incredible  iatigucs  in  cukivating  the  earth  is 
not  borely  their  private  inteiest,  hut  rather  the  ve- 
neratioa  paid  to  agricultiure»  and  the  estcem  which 
the  emperoTä  themseWes  have  always  had  fbr  k^ 
from  the  CQmineDcemeQt  of  the  monarchy.     One 
emperor  of  the  highest  reputation  was  taken  from 
the  plough  to  Sit  on  the  throne.    Another  fbund 
out  the  art  of  drainmg  water  from  several  low 
countries^  which  were  tili  tben  covered  wkh  it, 
of  conveying  it  in  canala  to  the  sea^  and  of  using 
these  canals  to  render  the  soil  firuitfuL'     He  be- 
sides  wrote  several  books  on  the  manner  of  cul* 
tivating  land^  by  dun^g»  tüling;  and  watcrii^ 
k.      Many  other  en^perors  expressed  tlieir  zeal 
fbr  tfais art^  and made  laws to  promote  Lt ;  botnone 
faised  it&  esteem  lo  a  higher  pitch  than  Ven-ti, 
whore^ped  179  years  befbre  Christ.    This  prihce 
perceiving  that  his  country  was  ruined  by  wars^ 
lesolved  to  engage  his  subjects  to  cultirate  their 
lands^  by  the  exampte  of  pk>u^ng  with  his  own 
bands  the  land  belai^ng;  ta  his  palact%   which 


Iluhalde'sCBflia^.  voL  i.  y.  2X4. 
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obliged  all  the  ministers  and  great  men  of  bis  court 

to  do  the  same.  * 
A  great  festival,  of  which  this  is  (hought  to 

be  the  origin,  is  solemnised  cvery  year  in  all  the 
cities  of  China  on  the  day  that  tlie  sun  enters  the 
fiftecnth  degree  of  Aquarius,  which  the  Chinese 
consider  as  the  beginning  of  their  spring.  The 
emperor  goes  himself  in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough 
a  few  ridges  of  land,  in  order  to  animate  the  hus- 

bandman  by  his  own  example ;  and  the  manda- 
rins  of  every  city  perform  the  same  ceremony.* 
Princcs  of  the  blood  and  othcr  illustrious  persons 
hold  the  plough  aller  the  emperor,  and  the  ceremo- 
ny  is  preccdcd  by  tlic  spring  s;icrifice,  which  the 
emperor  as  chief  pontiff  offcrs  to  Shang-ti  to  pro- 
eure  plcnty  in  favor  ol*  his  peoplc. 

The  it:igning  emjxiror  in  the  time  of  Duhalde, 
celebrated  this  festival  with  extraordinär)-  solemni- 
ty,  and  in  other  respects  showed  an  uncommon  rc- 
ganl  for  husl>andmen.  To  encourage  them  in 
their  lalx)rs,  he  ordered  the  govemors  of  all  the 
cities  to  send  him  notice  every  year  of  the  person 
in  this  profession,  in   their  respective  districts. 


>  Duhaldc's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
»  Id.  p.  375. 
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who  was  most  remarkable  fior  his  applicatkm  to 
agriculture,  for  unblemished  reputation,  Ibr  pre- 
serving  union  in  his  own  family,  and  peace  with  his 
neighbors,  and  for  his  frugality  and  aversion  to  all 
cxtravagance.  *  The  mandarins  in  dieir  different 
provinces  encourage  with  honors  the  vigilant 
cultivator,  and  stigmatize  with  disgrace  the  nuui 
whose  lands  are  neglected. 

In  a  countrj'  in  which  the  whole  of  the  govem- 
Inent  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and  the  emperor  is 
venerated  as  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  foun- 
tain  of  instruction,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  high  honors  paid  to  agriculture  would  have 
a  powerful  efFect.  In  the  gradations  of  rank,  they 
have  raised  the  husbandman  above  the  merchant 
er  mechanic,'  and  the  great  object  of  ambition 
among  the  lower  classes  is  in  consequence  to  be- 
come  possessed  of  a  small  portion  of  land.  The 
number  of  manufacturers  bears  but  a  very  incon- 
^derable  proportion  to  that  of  husbandmen  in 
China;*  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  is, 
trith  trifling  exceptions,  dedicated  to  the  production 


'  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i«  p.  976. 

'  Lettrcs  Edif.  tom.xix.p.  133. 

^  Dubalde'a  China>  rol.  i.  p.  272. 

*  Embassy  to  China,  Staunten»  rol.  ü.p.  544. 
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/  of  tl)od  fbr  man  alone.  There  is  no  meadow  and 
ver}'  little  pasture ;  ncitber  are  the  ficlds  cultivated 
in  oats,  bcans,  or  turnips^  for  the  supi)ort  of  catde 
of  any  kind.  LitUe  land  is  taken  up  for  roads, 
which  are  few  and  narrow,  the  chief  communica- 

V  

tion  being  by  water*  Thcrc  are  no  commons  or 
lands  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  the  ncglcct  or  the 
caprice,  or  for  the  sport  of  great  proprietors.  No 
arable  land  lies  fallow.  The  soil  under  a  hot 
and  fertilizing  sun  yields  annually  in  most  in- 
stances  double  crops,  in  consequence  of  adapting 
the  cultiirc  to  the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  dcfects 
by  mixturc  with  othcr  carths,  by  manurc,  by  Irri- 
gation, and  by  carcful  and  judicious  iiidustry  of 
evcr)'  kind.  The  lubor  of  man  is  Jittlc  divcrted 
from  that  industn'  to  minister  to  the  hixuries  of 
the  opulent  and  powerful,  or  in  employmcnts  of  no 
real  use.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese  armv» 
cxcept  during  the  short  intervals  of  the  guards 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  mount,  or  the  exer- 
ciscs  or  other  occasional  Services  which  they'  per- 
form,  are  mosüy  employed  in  agriculturc.  The 
(|uantity  of  subsistence  is  increascd  also  by  Con- 
verting morc  species  of  animals  and  vegctables  to 
that  purpose,  than  is  usual  in  other  countries. ' 

^  Embassy  toChinm»  Staunton,  fol.  ii.  p.  545. 
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This  account  which  b  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  is  confirmed  by  Duhalde  and  the  other 
Jesuits,  who  agree  in  describing  the  persevering 
industiy  of  the  Chinese,  in  manuring,  cultivating, 
and  vvatering  their  lands,  and  their  success  in  pro- 
ducing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  human  subsis- 
tence.^  The  eflect  of  such  a  System  of  agriculture 
on  population  must  be  obvious, 

Lasdy,  The  extraordinary  encouragements  that 
have  been  given  to  marriage,  which  have  caused 
the  immense  produce  of  the  country  to  be  divided 
into  very  small  shares,  and  have  consequently 
rendered  China  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  means  of  subsistence,  than  perhaps  any  other 
country  in  the  world, 

The  Chinese  acknowledge  two  ends  in  mar- 
riage,*  the  Erst  is,  that  of  perpetuating  the  sa- 
crifices  in  the  temple  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  se- 
cond,  the  multiplicaüon  of  the  species.  Duhalde 
says,  diat  the  veneration  and  Submission  of  chiU 
dren  to  parents,  vvhich  is  die  grand  principle  of 
Aeir  political  govemment,  continucs  even  after 
death,  and  that  the  same  duties  are  paid  to  tliem 


■  Duhalde,  chaptcr  on  agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  272  ;  chap- 
teron  plenty,  p.  314. 

'  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  tom.  xxiil.  p.  448 
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as  if  they  werc  üving.  In  consequence  of  these 
maxims«  a  father  feels  some  sort  of  dishonor,  and 
is  not  easy  in  his  mind,  if  he  do  not  mairy  off  all 
his  children  ;  and  an  eider  brother,  though  he  in- 
herit  nothing  from  his  father,  must  bring  up  the 
youngcr  children  and  marry  them,  lest  the  family 
should  become  extinet,  and  the  ancestors  be  de- 
privcd  of  the  honors  and  duties  they  are  entitled  to 
from  their  descendants.  * 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes,  that  whatcvcr  i«» 
strongly  recommended  and  generally  practised  is 
at  length  considered  as  a  kind  of  religious  duty, 
and  that  the  marriage  union  as  such  takes  place  in 
China  whcrcvcr  thcrc  is  the  least  prospect  of  sub- 
sistcncc  for  a  future  faniily.  This  prospect  howc- 
\cr  is  not  idways  rcalized,  aml  the  children  are 
thcn  abandoncd  by  the  wrctchcd  authors  of  their 
I>ci:ig  ;«  but  cvcn  this  |x?nTiiss!on  glven  to  parcnts 
thüs  to  cxpose  their  offspring  tcnds  undoubtedly 
to  facilitatc  marriage,  and  encourage  population. 
Contemplating  this  extreme  resource  beforehand, 
Icss  fcars  are  entertaincd  of  entering  into  the  mar- 
ricd  State,  and  the  parcntal  fcciings  will  always  step 


^  Dtihalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
'  Knibassy  to  Chinai  vol.  ü.  p.  157. 
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forwards  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  it,  except  un- 
der  the  most  dire  neceaoiljr«  Marriage  with  the 
poor  is  besides  a  measure  of  prudence,  because 
the  children,  particularly  the  sons,  are  bound  to 
maintain  their  partnts.  * 

The  effect  of  these  encouragements  to  marriage 
among  the  rieh  is  to  subdivide  property,  which 
has  in  itself  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  popula- 
tion.  In  China  there  is  less  inequality  in  the  for- 
tunes  than  in  tlie  condition3  of  men.  Property  in 
land  has  been  divided  into  very  moderate  parcels, 
by  the  successive  distribution  of  the  possessions 
of  every  &ther  equaliy  among  his  s(»is.  It  would 
rarely  happen  that  there  was  but  onc  son  to  enjoy 
the  whole  property  of  his  deceased  parents ;  and 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  early  marriages, 
this  pr<^rty  would  not  often  be  increased  by  col- 
lateral  succession.*  These  causes  ccmstantly  tend 
to  level  wealth,  and  few  succeed  to  such  an  accu* 
mulation  of  it,  as  to  render  them  independent  of 
any  efforts  of  their  own  for  its  increase.  It  is  a 
common  remark  among  the  Chinese,  that  fortunes 


^  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

*  Embassv  to  Chtnaj  Staunton,  voL  lu  p.  1 5 ! 
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seldom  continue  considcrable  in  the  same  family 
beycmd  the  thntt  generatioiu' 

Tlie  efiect  <^  the  encouragements  to  marriage 
on  the  poor  is  to  keep  the  reward  of  kbor  as  low 
as  possiUe,  and  consequently  to  f)ress  them  down 
to  the  mosft  abject  State  of  poverty.  Sir  George 
Slaunton  bbscrves,  that  the  price  of  labor  is  ge- 
nerally  found  to  bear  as  small  a  proportion  every 
where  to  the  rate  deraanded  for  provisions  as  the 
common  pcople  ran  sufier ;  and  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  advantage  of  living  together  in  large  fami- 
lies,  like  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  management  of  diese  mes- 
scs,  drey  are  reduccd  to  the  use  of  vegetaWe  food, 
with  a  very  rare  and  scanty  reli^  <^  any  aiümal 
substance.  * 

Duhalde,  after  describing  the  painful  industr}* 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  shifts  and  contrivanccs 
unknovvn  in  other  countries,  to  which  they 
liavc  recoursc  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence, 
says,  ^^  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  notwithstanding 
**  the  great  sobriet}'  and  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
*^  tants  of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of  them 


*  Embassy  to  Chinai  Stauptoii,  vol«  ii.  p.  153. 
'  Id-  p.  156. 
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^'  occasions  a  great  deal  of  misery.  There  are 
^'  some  so  poor,  that  being  unaUe  to  supply  their 
^^  children  with  common  necessaiies,  they  expose 
*'  them  in  the  st5eets."  ****  "  In  the  great  cities, 
^^  such  as  Pekin  and  Canton,  this  shocking  sight 
**  ik  very  common."' 

The  Jesuit  Premare,  writing  lo  a  fiiend  of  the 

same  society,  says,  ^^  I  will  teil  you  a  fact,  which 

^^  may  appear  to  be  a  paradox/  but  is  nevertheless 

**  strictly  true.     It  is  that  the  riebest  and  most  \ 

^^  flourishing  empire  of  the  woiid  is  notwithstand- 

^^  ingy  in  one  sense,  the  poorestuid  the  most  mise- 

"  rable  of  alL     The  country,  however  extensive 

^^  and  fertile  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficient  to  support 

^^  its  inhabitants.     Four  times  as  much  territory 

^^  would  be  necessary  to  place  them  at  their  ease. 

^'  In  Canton  alone,  there  is,  without  exaggeration, 

more  than  a  million  of  souls,  and  in  a  town  three 

or  four  leagues  distant,  a  still  greater  number. 

"  Who  then  can  count  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 

"  yince  ?  But  what  is  this  to  the  whole  empire 

*^  which  contains  fifteen  great  provinces  all  equal- 

^*  ly  peopled«     To  how  many  millions  would  such 


4i 
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1  Duhalde's  China,  voU  u  p«  377« 

*  LeUres  Edif.  et  Curieuset)  tom*  xyi«  p.  394. 
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^'  a  calculation  amount  A  third  part  of  this  infi- 
nite population  would  hardly  find  sufficient  rice 
to  Support  itself  properly. 
"  It  is  well  kno\vn  that  extreme  misery  im- 
"  pels  people  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  A 
spectator  in  China  who  examines  things  closely 
will  not  bc  surprised,  that  mothers  destroy  or 
expose  many  of  their  children  ;  that  parents  seil 
^^  their  daughters  for  a  trifle ;  that  the  people 
^^  should  be  interested ;  and  that  there  should  be 
^^  such  a  number  of  robbers.  The  surprise  is, 
^^  that  nothing  still  more  dreadful  should  happen, 
"  and  that  in  the  times  of  famines,  which  are  herc 
buttoo  frequent,  millions  of  people  should  perish 
with  hunger^  without  having  recourse  to  those 
"  dreadful  extremitics,  of  which  we  read  exam- 
"  ples  in  the  histories  of  Europe. 

^^  It  cannot  be  said  in  China  as  in  Europe,  that 
^'  the  poor  are  idle,  and  might  gain  a  subsistence 
if  they  would  work.  The  labors  and  eiTorts  of 
these  poor  people  are  beyond  conception.  A 
**  Chinese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digging  the  earth, 
*'  sometimes  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  and  in  the 
'*  cvcning  is  happy  to  cat  a  little  spoonful  of  rice, 
''  and  to  drink  the  insipid  watcr  in  which  it  u-as 
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^'  boiled.  This  is  all  that  they  have  in  general.'' 
A  great  part  of  this  account  is  repeated  in  Du- 
halde,  and  even  allowing  for  some  exaggeration,  it 
shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  to  what  degrte  po-  \ 
pulation  has  been  forced  in  China,  and  the  wretch- 
edness  which  has  been  die  consequence  ofit  The 
population  which  has  arisen  naturally  from  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  encouragements  to  agricul- 
ture  may  be  considered  as  genuine  and  desirable;  but 
all  that  has  been  added  by  the  encouragements  to 
marriage  has  not  only  been  an  addition  of  so  much 
pure  misery  in  itsel^  but  has  completely  interrupted 
the  happiness  which  the  rest  might  have  enjoyed* 

The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at  about 
«ight  times  the  territory  of  France**  Taking  the 
population  of  France  only  at  26  millions,  eight 
times  that  number  will  give  208,000,000;  and 
when  the  thrce  powerful  causes  of  population, 
which  have  been  stated  are  considered,  it  will  not 
appear  incredible  that  the  population  of  China 
should  be  to  the  population  of  France,  according 
to  their  respective  superfices,  as  333  to  208,  or  a 
little  more  than  3  to  2. 


*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Cuneuses,  tom«  xvi.  p.  394,  et  seq. 
^  Embassy  to  China)  Staunton,  vol.  li.  p«  546« 
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The  lÄitural  t<!ndency  to  increase  is  eveiy  where 
so  gTcatj'that  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  account 
for  the  height  at  which  the  population  is  found  in 
any  country.  The  more  difficult  as  well  as  tlie  more 
interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  is  to  trace  the  imme-  ' 
diäte' fciuses  which  stop  its  further  progress.  The 
procitkfive  power  would,  with  as  much  facility, 
double  in  twenty-five  years,  the  population  of  Chi- 
na, as  that  of  any  of  the  states  of  America ;  but 
we  know  that  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  pa]pa- 
ble  inability  of  the  soil  to  support  such  an  addi- 
tional  number.  What  then  becomes  of  this  mighty 
power  in  China  ?  And  what  arc  the  kinds  of  re- 
straint,  and  the  forms  of  premature  death,  which 
kccp  the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the  means 
of  subsistciicc? 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinär}'  cncourage- 
inents  to  marriage  in  China,  we  should  perhaps  bc 
led  into  an  error  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the 
prcvcntive  check  to  i)opulation  does  not  operate. 
Dulialdc  says,  that  the  number  of  bonzasis  consi  — 
dcrably  abovc  a  million,  of  u'tuch  there  are  twczM 
thousand  unmarried  at  Pekin,  beside  threc  hu 
drcd  and  fifty  thousand  more  in  their  temples  e 
tabli&hcd  in  dificrent  places  by  the  emperor's 
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tents,   and  that   the  literary  bachelors  alone  are 
about  ninety  thousand.* 

The  poor  though  they  would  probably  always 
marry  when  the  slightest  prospect  opened  to  them 
of  being  able  to  support  a  family,  and,  from  the 
permission  of  infanticidc,  would  run  great  risks  in 
this  respect ;  yet  they  would  undoubtedly  bc  de- 
terred  from  entering  into  this  State  ander  the  cer- 
tainty  of  being  obliged  to  cxpose  all  their  children, 
or  to  seil  themselves  and  families  as  slaves ;  and 
from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  such  a  certainty  would  often  present  itstlf. 
But  it  is  among  the  slaves  themselves,  of  which, 
aecording  to  Duhalde,  the  misery  in  China  produ- 
ces  a  prodigious  multitude,  tliat  the  prevcntive 
check  to  population  principally  operates.  A  man 
sometimes  sells  his  son,  and  even  himself  and  wife,       .,  ^ 

at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  common  mode  is, 
to  mortgage  themselves  with  a  condition  of  re- 
demption,  and  a  great  number  of  men  and  maid 
servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  family.»     Hume,  in 


*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

*  Id.  p.  278.     La  misere  et  le  jjrand  nombre  d'^^d^MP 

de  rempire  y  causent   cette   muUitude   prodigeus<(pb» 

claves  :  presque  tous  les  valtls,  et   gcieralenient   loiites 

les  fiUes  de  service  d'une  maison  sonl  csclavcs.     Lettre» 

Edif*  tonu  xix.  p«  145. 
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speaking  of  the  practice  of  slaven-  among  thc  an- 
cients,  reniarksveryjustly,  thatitwill  generallybe 
cheaper  to  buy  a  fulT  grown  slave  than  to  rear  up  onc 
from  a  chfld.  This  Observation  appears  to  be  parti- 
larly  applicable  to  thc  Chinese.  AH  writers  agra 
in  mcntioning  the  frequcncy  of  thc  dearths  in  Chi- 
na, and,  during  these  pcriods,  it  is  probable  that 
slaves  would  be  sold  in  great  numbcrs  fbr  little 
more  than  a  bare  maintenance.  It  couFd  very 
rarely  therefore  answer  to  the  master  ofafamily  tOi 
cncourage  his  slaves  to  brecd  ;  and  wc  may  siijv 
pose  in  consequence,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ser 
vants  in  China   as  in  Europc  rcmain  nnmarried. 

The  check  to  popuIation  arising  fix)m  a  vicious 
intercourse  with  thc  sex  does  not  appear  to  bc 
very  considcrablc  in  China.  Thc  women  arc 
Said  to  be  modcst  and  rcscrved^  and  adulter}'  is 
rare-  Concubinage  is  howcver  generally  prac 
tistd,  and  in  the  large  towns  public  \\X)men  an^ 
rcgistered ;  but  their  niimber  is  not  girat,  beinp 
proportioned,  according  to  Sir  George  Staunton^ 
to  the  small  numIxT  of  Unmarricd  persons,  and  of 
#h||Kmds  abscnt  from  thcir  faniilics^ ' 

^m 

■  Embassy  taCKijuu  voL  ü.  p.  157. 
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The  positive  checks  to  population  from  dis- 
ease,  though  considerable,  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  great  as  might  bc  expected.  The  climate  is 
in  general  cxtremely  healthy.  One  of  the  inis- 
sionaries  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  plagues  or 
epidemic  disorders  are  not  seen  once  in  a  Cen- 
tury ; '  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  as  they 
are  mentioned  by  others  as  if  they  were  by  no 
means  so  infrequent.  In  some  Instructions  to 
mandarins  relating  to  the  burying  ^f  the  poor, 
who  have  in  general  no  regulär  places  of  sepul- 
ture,  it  is  observed  that  when  epidemic  diseases 
prevail,  the  roads  are  found  covered  with  bodies  ' 

sufficient  to  infect  the  air  to  a  great  distance  ;^ 
and  the  expression  of  years  of  contagion^  occurs 
soon  after,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  ij|^|kthat 
they  are  not  uncommon.     On  the  firaQKid  fif-  ^  ^ 

teenth  day  of  every  month  the  mandarins  assemble, 
and  give  their  people  a  long  discourse,  wherein 
every  governor  acts  the  part  of  a  father  who  in- 
structs  his  family.*     In  one  of  these  discourses 


■  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xxii.  p.  187. 
*  Leltrcs  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  126. 
3  Id.  p.  127. 
«  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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wbich  Duhalde  produces,  the  foUowing  passagc 
occurs:  ^^Beware  of  those  years  which  happen 
from  time  to  time,  when  cpidemic  distempers^ 
joined  to  a^  scarcity  of  com^  make  all  placcs 
desolate«  Youc  duty  is  then  to  have  compassioii 
on  your  fellow  Citizens^  and  asüst  them  whh 
"  whatever you  can  spare«'** 

It  is  probable  that  the  epedemics,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  fall  severely  on  the  chiklren.  One  of 
the  Jesuits^peaking  of  the  number  of  in&nts 
whom  the  poverty  of  their  parents  condemns  to 
death  the  moment  that  they  arc  bom^  writes  thu«. : 
*'  Thcre  is  seldom  a  year  in  which  the  churchcs 
"  at  Pekin  do  not  reckon  fivc  or  six  thousand 
*'  of  these  chiklren  purified  by  the  waters  of 
*'  bapUnn»  This  harvest  is  more  or  less  abun- 
^"  dant  awl>rding  to  the  number  of  catechists  which 
^'  WC  c'an  maintain.  If  \ve  liad  a  sufficient  num- 
^^  ber,  thcir  cares  nccd  not  be  confincd  alone  to  the 
"  dyiiig  infants  that  arc  exposcd.  There  would  bc- 
"  other  occasions  for  thcm  to  txercisc  their  zwl» 
"  particuliirly  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  whcn 
**  the  small-pox  or  cpidemic  disorders  carry  off  an 


>  Duhalde'ft  Chint,  vol.up.Sse 
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*'  incredible  number  of  children."  *  It  b  indeed 
almost  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  extreme 
indigence  of  tbe  lower  classes  of  people  should 
not  produce  diseases  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  con- 
siderable  part  ofthose  children, whom  their  parents 
might  attempt  to  rear  in  spite  of  every  difficulty. 
ftespecting  the  number  of  infants  which  are  ac- 
tually  exposedy  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  the 
slightest  guess ;  but,  if  we  believe  the  Chinese 
writers  themselves,  the  practice  must  be  very  com- 
mon. Attempts  have  been  made  at  di£förent 
times  by  the  govemment  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but 
alvrays, without  success*  In  a  book  of  instructions 
before  alluded  to,  written  by  a  mandarin  celebrat  - 
ed  for  his  humanity  and  wisdom,  a  proposal  is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundliqg  bospital 
in  his  district,  and  an  account  is  given  of  somc  an^r 

• 

cient  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  *  which  ap- 
pear  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  In  this  book  tlie 
frequency  of  the  exposure  of  children,  and  the 
dreadful  poverty  which  prompts  it,  are  particularly 
described.  "  We  see,"  he  says,  "people  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  fumish  the  nourishment  neces- 
sarj-  for  their  own  children.     It  is  on  this  account 


'  Lettres  Edif»  toro.  xix,  p.  100. 
^  Id»p.  110* 
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that  they  expose  so  great  a  number.  In  the  me- 
tropolis,  in  the  capitals  of  the  pro\'lnces,  and  in  the 
places  of  the  greatest  commerce,  their  number 
is  the  most  considerable ;  but  many  are  found 
in  parts  that  are  less  frequented,  and  even  in  the 
country.  As  the  houses  in  towns  are  more  crqwd- 
ed  together,  the  practice  is  more  obvious;  but 
every  where  these  poor  unfortunate  infunts  have 
necd  of  assistance."* 

In  the  same  work  part  of  an  cdict  to  prevent 
ihe  drowning  of  children  runs  thus :  "  When 
"  the  tcnder  ofFspring  just  produccd  is  thrown 
*'  without  pity  intothc  wavcs,  can  it  be  Said  that  the 
'*  mothcr  has  givcn  or  that  the  child  has  rcceivcd 
"  lifc,  whcn  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  bcgun  to  be 
'*  enjoyed  ?  The  povcrty  of  the  parents  is  the 
■**  cause  of  this  crime.     They  have  hardly  enougfi 

"  to  Support  themselvcs,  much  less  are  they  ablc 

• 

"  to  pay  a  nurse  and  prr)vidc  for  the  expenses  ne- 
"  cessar}'  for  the  support  of  their  children.  This 
"  drives  them  to  despair,  and  not  being  able  to 
"  bring  th'*mselves  to  suffer  two  {xrople  to  die  that 
"  one  may  live,  the  mother,  to  prescrve  the  life  of 


<  Lettres  £dif.  tom.  xix«  p.  11 1  • 
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her  husband,  coosents  to  sacrifice  her  child.  It 
costs  much»  however^  to  the  parental  feefif^s, 
but  the  resolutioa  is  oltimately  taken,  and  thejr 
think  that  they  are  justified  in  disposing  of  the 
"  life  of  their  child  to  prolong  their  own.  If  tbey 
exposcdjfrwC)|^g||drcn  in  a  secrct  place,  the 
habe  miy^  wSI:  upon  their  compassion  with 
"  its  cries.  What  do  thcy  do  then  ?  They  throw 
•^  it  into  the  current  of  the  river,  that  they  may 
'^  lose  sight  of  it  immediately,  and  take  from  it  at 
**  once  all  chance  of  life."  ^ 

Such  writings  aj^pear  to  be  most  aüthentic 
documents  re^cting  the  general  prevalence  of 
infenticide. 

Sir  George  Scaunton  has  stated  (rom  the  best 
inlbmiation  which  he  could  collect,  that  the  num- 
her  of  children  exposed  amiually  at  Pekin  is 
about  two  Üiousand  ;^  but  it  is  highty  prolxihle 
that  the  number  varies  cxtremcly  firoin  yeai-  to 
year,  and  depends  very  mnch  upoo  sea^^oos  of 
pienty  or  seasons  of  scarcity«  After  any  great  epi* 
demic  or  destructive  famine»  the  number  is  pro- 
bably  very  small ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  in- 


'  Lcttres  Tdlfl  tom.  xnc.  p-  124« 
*  Embassy  tp*  China, tqI.ü.  p.  i59. 
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creaaiE^  giadually  on  tbe  rctum  to  a  crowded  po* 
puktioii,  and  is  without  doubtthe  gtealeAiidienaii 
vn&vorable  seasoii  takea  [daoe^  at  a  period  in 
which  tfae  aveFage>^  produce  is  already  insufficknt 
to  Support  the  overflowing  multitude. 

These  un&vorable  seaaoos  do  jMOi  appear  to  be 
kifirequent,  and  the  famines  which  foDow'  tliem  are 
perhaps  the  mostpowerful  of  all  the  positive  checks 
to  tiie  Chinese  population  ^  thougfa  at  someperiods 
'the  checks  firom  wars  and  internal  commotions 
have  not  txren  inconsideraUe.^  In  the  annab  of 
the  Chinese  monarchs,  famines  are  often  mention- 
ed ; '  and  it  is  not  probable  tliut  they  would  find  a 
place  among  the  most  im|X)rtant  cvents  and  revo- 
lutions  of  the  empire»  if  they  were  not  desolating 
and  destriictivc  to  a  great  degree. 

One  of  ihc  Jesuits  remarks,  that  the  occasions 
whcn  the  mandarins  pretend  to  show  the  greatest 
compassion  for  the  people  are  when  they  are  ap- 
prehensive  of  a  failure  in  the  crops,  cither  from 
droiight,  from  exccssive  rains,  or  irom  some  other 
accident,  such  as  a  multitude  of  locusts^  which 


^  Annais  of  the  Chinese  Monarchs.    Dahalde's  Chinsr 
vol.  i.  p.  136. 
s  Ibid. 
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sohicthnes  overwhelms  ceitain  provinces.*  The 
catlses  here  enumerated  are  probably  those  which 
piincipally  contribute  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests 
in  China ;  and  the  manner  in  «M^ich  they  are  n^n- 
tioncd  sccms  to  show  that  thcy  are  not  uncommon. 

Meares  speaks  of  violent  hurricanes,  by  which 
whole  harvests  are  dissipated,  and  a  femine  foilows* 
From  a  similar  cause,  he  says,  accompanied  by 
cxcessive  drought,  a  most  dreadful  dearth  prevail- 
cd  in  1787  throughout  all  the  southem  provinces 
of  China,  by  which  an  incredible  numbcrof  people 
perished.  It  was  no  öncornmon  thing  at  Canton  to 
see  the  fkmished  wretch  breathinghis  last,  while 
mothers  thought  it  a  duty  to  destroy  their  infant 
children,  and  the  young  to  give  the  stroke  of  fete 
to  the  aged  to  save  them  firom  the  agonies  of  such 
a  dilatory'death.* 

The  Jesuit  Parennin,  writing  to  a  member  of 

the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  says,  "  another 

"  thing  that  you   can  scarcely  believe   is,   that 

**  dearths  should  be  so  frequent  in  China ;"  *  and  in 

the  conclusion  of  his  letter  he  reniarks,  that  if  fe- 


*  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xix.  p.  1 54. 

*  Meares's  Voyage,  eh.  vii.  p.  92. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieu8es,~tbm.xxü»p.  174. 
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mine  did  not  from  time  to  time  thin  the  immease 
number  of  inhabitants  which  China  contams,  it 
woukl  be  impossible  for  her  to  live  in  peace. '  The 
causes  of  these  fvei|uent  famines  he  endeav(Hs  to 
investigate,  and  be^ns  by  observing  very  justly, 
that  in  a  time  of  dearth  China  can  obudn  no  assis- 
tance  from  her  neig^bors,  and  must  necessarily 
draw  the  whole  of  her  resources  from  her  own  pro» 
vinces.*  He  then  describes  the  delays  and  artifi- 
oes  which  ofben  defeat  the  emperor's  intentions  to 
assist  firom  the  public  granaries  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  the  most  distressed.  When  a 
harvest  fails  in  any  province,  either  from  excessive 
drought  or  a  sudden  inundation,  the  great  manda- 
rins  liave  recourse  to  the  public  granaries ;  but 
often  find  them  empty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of 
the  inferior  mandarins,  who  have  the  charge  of 
them.  Examinations  and  researches  are  then  made, 
and  an  unwillingness  prevails  to  inform  the  court 
of  such  disagreeable  intelligence.  Memorials  are* 
however  at  length  presented.  These  memorials 
pass  through  many  liands,  and  do  not  reach  the 
cmperor  tili  after  many  days.     The  great  oflicers 


^  Lettret  Edif. et curieutes,  toin.  xxü.p.  iHTi 
«  Id.  p.  irs. 
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of  the  State  are  then  ordered  to  assemble,  and  to 
deliberate  on  the  means  of  relieving  the  misery  of 
the  people.  Declarations  fuU  of  expressions  of 
compassion  for  the  people  are  |p  the  mean  time 
published  throughout  the  empire.  The  resolution 
of  the  tribunal  is  at  length  made  kiiown ;  but  num- 
berless  other  ceremonies  delay  itsexecution ;  while 
thost'  who  are  suffering  have  time  to  die  with  hun- 
ger  before  the  remedy  arrives.  Those  who  do  not 
wait  for  this  last  extremity  crawl  as  well  as  ihicf 
can  into  other  districts,  where  they  hope  to  get 
Support,  but  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  road.  * 

If  when  a  dearth  occurs  the  court  do  not  make 
scme  attempt  to  relieve  the  people,  small  parties 
of  plunderers  soon  collect,  and  their  numbers  in- 
crease  by  degrees,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  province.  On  this  account  numerous  Or- 
ders are  always  given,  and  movements  are  continu- 
ally  taking  place  to  amuse  the  people  tili  the  fa- 
mine  is  over ;  and  as  the  motives  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, are  generally  rather  reasons  of  State  than  genu- 
ine compassion,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  should 

. ^ 

J  Teures  Edif.  tom.  xxii.  p.  180. 
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oe  reKcTed  at  the  time,  and  in  the  maimer  that  thcir 
wants  require.* 

The  last  cause  kä  famine  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  investigativD,  and  on  which  the  writer  la}  s  con- 
siderable  stress,  is,  the  very  great  consiimption  of 
grain  in  making  spirits ;    but  in  stating  this  as  a 
cause  of  ßimme,  he  has  evidently  fallen  into  a  verj- 
gross  error;  yet  in  the  Abbe  Grosier's  gtncral 
description  of  China,  this  error  has  been  copitd, 
and  the  cause  above  mentioned  has  been  consider- 
cd  as  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  the  eviP     But, 
in  reality  the  whole  tendency  of  this  cause  is  in  a 
contrary  direction.     The  consumption  of  com  in 
any  othcr  way  but  that  of  necessary  food  check s 
the  population  before  it  arrives  at  the  utmost  limits 
of  subsistence;  and  as  the  grain  may  be  wiih- 
drawn  from  this  particular  use  in  the  timc  of  a 
scarcity,  a  public  graiiary  is  tluis  opcned,  richcr 
probably  than  could  havc  been  formcd  by  any 
other  means«     Whcn  such  a   consumption   Iias 
been  once  established,  and  has  bccomc  perma- 
nent,  its  effcct  is  exactly  as  if  a  piecc  of  land 
vnih  all  the  people  upon  it  wcrc  rcnioved  from 


*LeUre8  Edif.  tom.  xxii.  p.  187« 

*  Id.  p.  184. 

^  Vol.  i.  b.  It.  c.  iü.  p.  396,  8vo  Eng.  tran . 
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the  countiy*  The  rest  of  the  people  would  certain« 
ly  be  precisely  in  the  same  State  as  they  were  be« 
fore,  neither  better  or  worse  in  years  of  average 
pknty  ;  but  in  a  time  of  dearth  the  produce  of  this 
land  would  be  retumed  to  thpB,  ^ithout  die 
mouths  to  help  them  to  eat  it  Öliina,  without  her 
distilleries,  would  certainly  be  more  populous,  but 
on  a  failure  of  the  seasons  would  have  still  less  re- 
source  than  ^  has  at  present,  and  as  far  as  the 
m^nitude  oi  the  cause  would  operate,  would  in 
consequence  be  more  subject  to  Amines,  and  those 
famines  would  be  more  severe. 

The  State  of  Jaj^  resembles  in  so  many  re- 
spects  that  of  Chiila,  that  a  particular  considera* 
tion  of  it  would  lea^  into  too  many  repetitions. 
Montesquieu  attributes  its  populousness  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  number  of  females ;  but  the 
principal  cause  (Ä  this  populousness  is,  without 
doubt,  as  in  China,  the  persevering  industry  of  the 
natives,  directed,  as  it  has  always  been,  principally 
to  agriculture. 

In  reading  the  prefiice  to  Thunbei^'s  account 


1  Liv.  xxiii.  c.  xii.  It  is  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
who  appears  sometimes  to  understand  the  subject  of  po- 
pulation,  should  at  other  times  make  such  obsenrationa 
as  Ulis, 

voll.  t 
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of  Jvqpaiky  it  would  seem  cxtreinely  difficult  to 
teace  the  checks  to  thc  population  of  a  country, 
die  inhabitants  of  wfaich  are  said  to  live  in  such 
happiness  and  pienty :  but  thc  continuaticMi  of  hb 
own  wwk  contndicts  thc  impreaalon  of  Ws  ^ife. 
&ce;  and  in  tiie  valuaUe  historjr  of  Jnpäti  by 
K»mpfo  these  checks  are  sufficiendy  obvious. 
In  thc  extracts  from  two  historicai  chronicles 
published  in  Japan,  wfaich  he  produces,  a  veiy 
curious  account  is  given  of  the  diflS^rent  mortali- 
ties,  plagues,  fiunines,  Uoody  wars,  and  other 
causes  of  destruction  wfaich  have  occuired  since 
the  commencement  of  these  records.  The  Japa- 
nese are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese,  in  bciiig 
much  more  warlike,  seditious,  dissolute,  and  am- 
bitious ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  Kaempfer's  ac- 
count, that  the  check  to  population  from  infanti- 
cide,  in  China,  b  balanced  by  the  greater  dissolute- 
ness  of  manners  with  regard  to  the  sex,  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  wars  and  intestine  commo- 
üons,  wfaich  prevail  in  Japan.  With  regard  to  thc 
positive  checks  to  population  from  disease  and 
famine,  the  two  countries  seem  to  be  nearly  coi  a 
kveh 
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IT  has  bben  generally  allowe^,  ähd  will 
not  indeed  admit  of  a  doubt^  that  the  möre  equal 
division  of  property  among  the  Greeks  iand  Ro- 
mans,  in  the  early  period  of  their  history,  ahd  the 
direction  of  their  industry  principaUy  to  agricul- 
ture,  must  have  tended  greatly  to  encourage  po* 
pulation.  Agriculture  is  not  only,  as  Hume 
States,^  that  spedies  of  industry^  which  is  chiefly 
requisite  to  the  sübsistence  of  tnultitudes,  but  it  is 
in  fact  the  sole  ^cies  by  which  ihultitudes  can 
exist ;  and  all  the  numerous  arts  and  manu&ctures 
of  the  modern  worid,  by  which  sUCh  nümbers  ap- 
pear  to  be  supported,  have  no  tiehdehcy  wliatever 
to  increase  populationi  ekcept  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  increase  the  quantity,  ahd  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  products  of  agricuhure* 

In  countnes  Where  fix>m  the  Operation  of  par- 
ticular  causes,  pfiper^  in  Iand  b  divided  into  verf 
large  shares,  these  alts  and  manu&ctures  are  ab- 

*  Essay  xi.  p.  467.  4tm  edit. 
t  2 
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solütely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  conside- 
rable  population.  Without  them  modern  Europe 
would  be  uopeopled.  But  where  property  is  di- 
vided  into  smaU  shares,  the  same  necessity  for 
them  does  not  appear.  The  division  itself  attains 
immediately  one  great  objecto  that  of  distribution ; 
and  if  the  demand  for  men  be  constant,  to  iight 
the  battles  and  support  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  State,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  thb  motive, 
joined  to  the  natural  love  of  a  family,  might  be 
sufficient  to  induce  each  proprietor  to  cultivate 
lüs  land  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  it  might  sup- 
port the  greatest  number  of  descendants« 

The  division  of  people  into  small  states,  dur- 
ing  the  early  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory,  gave  additional  force  to  this  motive.  Where 
the  number  of  free  Citizens  did  not  perhaps  ex- 
ceed  ten  or  twenty  thousand,  each  individual 
would  haturally  feel  the  value  of  his  own  exer- 
tions,  and  knowing  that  the  State  to  which  he  be- 
longedy  situated  in  the  midst  of  envious  and  watch- 
ful  rivals,  must  depend  chiefly  on  its  population 
for  its  means  of  defence  and  safie^i  would  be  sen- 
sible that  in  suffering  the  lands  which  werc  allotted 
to  him  to  lie  idle,  he  would  be  deiicient  in  his  du- 
ty  as  a  Citizen.    These  causes  appear  to  have 
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produced  a  considerable  attention  to  agriculture 
withüut  the  Intervention  of  the  artificiai  wants  of 
mankind  to  encourage  it.     Population  followed 
the  products  of  the  earth  with  more  than  eqiial 
pace ;  and  when  the  overflowing  numbers  were 
not  taken  oflF  by  the  drains  of  war  or  disease,  they 
found  vent  in  frequent  and  repeated  colonization. 
The  necessity  of  these  frequent  colonizations, 
joined  to  the  smallness  of  the  states,  which  brought 
the  subject  immediately  home  to  every  thinking 
person,  could  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  legisla- 
tors  and  philosophers  of  those  times  the  strong 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  they  did  not,  like  the 
statesmen  and  projeetors  of  modern  days,  overlook 
the  consideration  of  a  question  which  so  deeply  af- 
fects  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  society. 
However  we  may  justly  execrate  the  barbarous 
expedients  which  they  adopted  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty,  we  cannot  but  give  them  some  credit  for 
their  penetration  in  seeing  it ;  and  in  being  fuily 
aware,  that,  if  not  considered  and  obviated,  it 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  their  best 
planned  schemes  of  republican  equality  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  power  of  colonization  is  necessarily  li- 

t  3 
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mhedy  and  after  die  lapsc  of  some  tjme  it  might 
be  extremely  difficiüt^  if  not  ii^)o^ble^  for  a 
countiy  not  particularl^  wel}  situated  for  this 
purpose,^  tQ  i^nd  a  yaqant  q>ot  prcqper  fcu"  the  set- 
tkment  of  its  e^epatriated  Citizens.  It  was  neces- 
saiy  therefore  to  con^der  of  other  resourccs  beside 
colonization. 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  in&nticide 
bad  prevaikd  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Greece« 
In  the  parts  of  Amen<^  w^ere  it  was  found  to  ex- 
ist»  it  appears  to,  haire  originated  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  rearing  many  children  in  a  savage  and 
Wandering  life^  exposed  to  frequent  famines  and 
perpetual  wars.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  it 
had  a  similar  origin  an\(xig  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  native  inh^itants  of  the  countr}\ 
And  when  Solon  pern^itted  t^ie  exposing  of  chiK 
dren,  it  is  probable  ^t  he  o^ly  gave  the  sanctiou 
of  law  to  ^^  custom  already  prevalent. 

In  this  permission  hß  had,  without  doubt,  two 
ends  in  view.  f  irst,,  that  which  is  most  obvious,, 
die  prevention  of  siuch  an  excesaive  population  as 
would  eause  umyer$al  poverty  and  discontent  ^ 
and,  secondly,  that  of  kccping  t}\e  population  up 
to  the  level  of  what  the  territory  could  support^ 
hy  ren\oving  the  terrors  of  too  nuiperous  a  family, 
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and  consequently  the  principal  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage.  From  the  effect  of  this  practice  in  China 
we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  better  calculat- 
ed  to  attain  the  latter  than  the  former  purpose. 
But  if  the  legislator  either  did  not  see  this,  or  if 
the  barbarous  habits^of  the  times  prompted  pa- 
rents  invariably  to  prefer  the  murder  of  their  chil* 
dren  to  povcrty,  the  practice  would  appear  to  bc 
very  particularly  calculated  to  answer  both  the 
ends  in  view,  and  to  preserve  as  completely  and  as 
constantly  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  permit, 
the  requisite  proportion  between  the  food  and  the 
numbers  which  were  to  consume  it. 

On  the  very  great  importance  of  attending  to 
this  proportion,  and  the  evils  that  must  necessarily 
result,  of  weakness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  poverty 
on  the  other,.  from  the  deficiency  or  the  excess  of 
population,  the  Greek  political  writiers  strongly  in- 
sist ;  and  propose  in  consequ^nce  various  modes 
of  maintaining  the  relative  proportion  desired. 

Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  considers  in 
his  books  of  kAsjL  limits  the  number  of  free  Citi- 
zens and  of  habradons,  to  five  thousand  and  for- 
ty ;  and  this  number  he  thinks  may  be  preserved, 
if  the  father  of  every  femily  choose  one  out  of  his 
sions  for  his  successor  to  the  lot  of  lajid  which  he 
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has  possessed»  and  disposing  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  accordiiig  to  law,  distribute  his  other 
sons>  if  he  have  any,  to  be  adopted  by  tbose  citi> 
zens  who  are  without  children.  But  if  the  num- 
ber  of  children  upon  the  whole  be  either  too  great 
or  too  fewy  the  ma^istrate  i$  to  take  the  subject 
particularly  into  his  consideration,  and  to  contrive 
so  that  Ihe  same  number  of  five  thousand  and  forty 
femilies  should  still  be  maintsuned.  There  are 
many  modes,  he  thinks,  of  eflfecting  this  object« 
Procreation  when  it  goes  on  too  iast^  may  Ix- 
checked)  or  when  it  goes  on  too  slow,  may  be  cn- 
couraged  by  the  proper  distribution  of  honors  and 
marks  of  ignominy^  and  by  the  admonittons  of 
the  eiders  to  prevcnt  or  promote  it  according  tc* 
circumstanccs. ' 

In  his  philosophical  rcpublic*  he  enters  morc 
particularly  into  this  subject,  and  proposes  that 
the  most  excellent  among  the  men  should  be 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  most  excellent  amonp 
the  women,  and  the  inferior  Citizens  matclvcd 
with  tlie  inferior  females;  and  t^  the  ofrsj)rin!L' 
of  the  first  should  be  brought  up,  of  the  oth*  rs. 


»  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  t. 
2  Plato  de  Republicä,  lib.  V. 
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not.  On  certain  Festivals  appointed  by  the  laws, 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  betrothed  are 
to  be  assembled,  and  joined  together  with  sc^emn 
ceremonies.  But  die  number  of  marriages  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  magistrates,  that^taking 
into  consideration  the  dr^ns  from  wars,  diseases, 
and  other  causes,  they  may  prcserve,  as,.nearly  as 
possible»  such  a  proportion  of  Citizens  as  will  be 
neither  too  numerous  m»*  too  few,  according  to 
the  resources  and  demaods  of  the  State.  The 
children  who  are  thus  bom  from  the  most  excellent 
of  the  Citizens  are  to  be  carried  to  certain  niirses 
destined  to  this  office,  inhabiting  a  separate  part  of 
the  city  ;  but  diose  which  are  bom  from  the  infe- 
rior Citizens,  and  any  from  the  others  which  are 
imperfect  in  their  limbs,  are  to  be  buried  in  some 
obscure  and  unknown  place. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  proper  age 
for  marriage,  and  determines  it  to  be  twenty  for 
the  woman  and  thirty  for  the  man.  Beginning  at 
twenty,  the  woman  is  to  beär  children  for  thc 
State  tili  she  l||^)rty,  and  the  man  is  to  fulfil  his 
duty  in  this  respcct,  from  thirty  to  fifty-fivc.  If 
a  man  produce  a  child  into  public  either  before 
or  aftcr  this  period,  the  action  is  to  be  considcred 
in  the  sanie  criminal  m\\  profane  Kght  as  if  he  liail 
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produced  one  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and 
instigated  solely  by  incontinence.  The  same  rule 
should  hold,  if  a  man  who  is  of  the  proper  age  for 
procreation  be  connected  with  a  woman  who  is 
also  of  tbe  proper  age,  but  without  the  ceremony 
of  .marriage  by  the  magistrate ;  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  given  to  the  State  a  spurions^^ 
profane,  and  incestuous  offspring.  When  both 
sexes  have  passed  the  age  assigned  for  presenting 
children  to  the  State,  Plato  aüows  a  great  laütudc 
of  intercourse,  but  no  child  is  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Should  any  Infant  by  accident  be  bom 
alive,  it  is  to  be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  parents  could  not  support  it." 

From  thcsc  passagcs  it  is  evident  that  Plato 
fully  saw  the  tendcncy  of  population  to  incrcasc 
bcyond  the  mcans  of  subsistcucc,  His  cxix^ients 
for  checking  it  arc  indccd  cxccrable ;  but  the  ex- 
pedients  themselves,  and  the  cxtent  to  which  thcy 
wcre  to  be  used,  show  liis  conccptions  of  the  niag- 
iiitude  of  the  difficult}*.  Contemplatmg  as  he  ccr- 
lainly  must  do  in  a  small  rcpublic  a  great  propor- 
tional drain  of  people  by  wars,  if  he  could  still  pro- 
1X)SC  to  destroy  the  children  of  all  the  inferior  and 


Plato  de  Rcpub.  lib.  v. 
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Ies9  perfect  Citizens,  to  destroy  also  all  that  w^re 
bom  not  within  the  presqribed  age3  ^d  with  the 
prescribed  forms,  to  üx  the  jige  pf  marriage  late, 
and  afler  all  to  regulate  the  number  of  th^3e  mar« 
riages,  his  experience  and  his  reasonings  must 

* 

have  strongly  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  power 
of  the  principle  of  incr^a^,  an4  the  necessity  of 
checking  it. 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  seen  this  necessi^  still 
more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of  mar- 
riage at  thirty-seven  for  the  men,  and  eighteen 
for  the  women,  which  niust  of  qourse  condemn 
^  great  number  of  women  to  qelibacy,  as  there 
never  can  be  so  mapy  men  of  thirty-seven  ^  there 
are  women  qf  eighteen.  Yet  though  he  has  fixed 
the  age  of  marriage  for  the  men  at  so  kite  a  period, 
he  still  thinks  that  there  may  be  tqo  many  children, 
and  proposes  tl\at  the  number  allowed  tp  each 
marriage  should  be  regulated ;  and  if  any  woman 
t)e  pregnant  after  she  has  produced  the  prescribqd 
number,  that  an  abortion  should  be  procurcd  bc- 
fore  the  foetus  hiiFüfe. 

The  period  dTproQr^ting  children  for  the  statc 
is  to  cease  with  the  men  at  fifty-four  or  fifty-five, 
because  the  offspring  of  old  men,  as  well  as  of  men 
too  young,  is  imperfect  both  in  body  and  mind. 
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When  both  scxes  havc  passed  thc  prescribt-d  agc, 
they  are  allowed  to  contitiue  a  coiinc\ion  ;  but,  as 
in  Piato's  repiibüc,  no  child  which  inav  bc  the  rc- 
sult  is  to  bc  brouglit  to  light. '  . 

In  discusslng  the  mcrUs  of  thc  nri>iiblip  propos- 
ed  b}'  Plato  \\\  his  books  of  law»,  Aristottc  i«  of 
opinion  that  he  has  by  no  mcans  bccn  sufficicnily 
attcntive  to  the  subjecl  of  populatioii ;  and  accuses 
bim  of  inconsistcncy  in  equalizing  property  without 
UmitJtig  the  riumbcr  of  childrcn.  Thc  laws  on 
tliis  subjecl,  Aristotlc  vcry  justly  observcs,  re^juirc 
to  Ix:  much  more  dcfinitc  and  precisc  in  a  state 
whero  propcriy  is  cqualized  llian  in  otliers.  Un- 
dcr  ordinär)'  govemments  an  iiicrease  of  popula- 
lion  would  only  occasion  a  grcaler  üubdivistoii  of 
landed  pmiK-rly,  whtrc  in  such  a  rcpubÜc  Üv:  su. 
[jcniumcrarics  would  \k  altogether  dt-stitutc,  Ix'- 
cause  the  lands  being  reduced  to  equaj  and  as  it 
were  elementary  parts,  would  be  incapable  of  Tut. 
djer  partition.* 

*  Aristotelia  Opera.    De  Repub.  lUnrii.  c.  x*i. 

■  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  Gillics'  Arisiode,  rot.  ü.  b, 
ii,  p.  87.  For  the  conrenicnce  of  thoae  who  may  not 
cbooM  the  troublc  of  coniultJDg  (be  originil*  I  rcfer  at 
the  tarne  time  to  Cillici'  transUiion ;  but  wnic  pauages 
be  hu  whonr  omitted,  and  of  othera  be  haa  not  given  the  ^ 
Mtertl  lenaei  bia  objcct  being  &  Ircc  reraon. 
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He  then  remarks  that  it  is  necessaiy  in  all  cases 
to  regulate  the  propoition  of  children,  that  they 
may  not  exceed  the  proper  number.  In  doing 
this  deaths  and  barrenness  are  of  course  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  But  if,  as  in  the  generality  of 
States,  every  person  be  kft  free  to  have  as  many 
children  as  he  pleases,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be  poverty ;  and  poverty  is  the  mother  of 
villany  and  sedition.  On  this  account  Pheidon  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  introduced  a  regulation  directly 
the  reverse  of  Plato's,  and  limited  population  with- 
out  equalizing  possessions/ 

Speaking  aftenvards  of  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon, 
who  proposed  as  a^most  salutary  institution,  to 
equalize  wealth  among  the  Citizens,  he  adverts 
again  to  Plato's  itgulations,  respecting  property, 
and  observes,  that  those  who  would  thus  regulate 
the  extent  of  fortunes  ought  not  to  be  Ignorant 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  same  time  to 
regulate  the  number  of  children.  Forif  children 
multiply  bcyond  the  means  of  supporting  them, 
the  law  mll  neora^arily  be  broken,  and  families 


'  De  Repub.  Üb«  ii.  c«  viL    GiUies'  Arittot.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
p.  87, 
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^PÜl  be  suddcnly  reduccd  from  opulencc  to  bcg- 
(T-arj",  a  revoluiion  always  dangeroüs  to  public 
tranqiiillity.' 

It  appears  from  thcse  passages  that  AristoUe , 
dearly  saw,  tliatthcstronglendencyof  the  human 
race  to  increase,  unlcss  checkt-d  bj'  strict  and 
positive  laws,  was  absolutely  fatal  to.  every  sjstem 
fbunded  on  cqualitj'  of  ptoperty ;  and  there  can- 
not  surely  lie  a  stronger  argumeiit  agiiinst  any  sj-s- 
icm  of  this  kind  than  the  necessity  of  such  laws 
HS  Aristotle  himsclf  proposes. 

From  a  rcmark  which  he  afterwards  makcs 
respcctiiig  Sparta,  il  appears  still  morc  cicjrly 
that  h6  fully  understood  the  principle  of  popula- 
ticHi.  From  the  improvidencQuof  the  laws  relatbg 
to  successioii,  the  landed  property  in  Sparta 
had  been  engrossed  h^  a  few,  and  the  efiect  was 
greatly  to  diminish  the  populousness  of  the  coun- 
tty.  To  remcdy  this  evU,  and  to  supply  men  for 
Continual  wars,  the  kings  preceding  Lycurgus  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  naturaUzing  strangers.  It 
would  have  been  much  better,  however,  according 
to  Ariatotle,  to  havc  increaaed  thcfnumberof  citi- 


>  De  Repob.  lib.  n.  Ci  tii.    Gillie«'  Ariitot.  toI.  n.  b< 
ii.  p.  91. 
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zens  by  a  nearer  equalizaticm  of  property^  3ut 
the  kw  relating  to  children  was  directly  adverse  to 
this  improvement»  The  lagislator  wishing  to  have 
many  Citizens  had  encouit^ed  as  much  as  possiUe 
the  procreation  of  children.  A  man  who  had  three 
^ons  was  exempted  from  the  night- watch ;  and  he 
who  had  four,  enjoyed  a  ^bmplete  immunity  from 
all  public  buvd#ns.  But  it  is  evident,  Aristotle 
most  jusdy  ol»erves,  that  the  birth  of  a  great  num- 
ber  of  children,  the  divisicm  of  the  lands  remain- 
ing  the  same,  would  necessarily  cause  only  an  ac- 
cumulation  of  poverty. 

He  here  seems  to  see  exactly  the  error,  into 
which  many  other  legislators  beside  Lycurgus 
•have  fallen,  and  to  be  fuUy  aware,  that  to  en^ 
-courage  the  birth  of  children,  without  providing 
properly  for  their  support»  is  to  obtain  a  very 
smaU  accession  to  the  populaticm  of  a  country 
at  the  expense  of  a  veiy  great  accession  kä  misery» 

The  legislator  of  Crete  as  well  as  Solon,  Phei- 
don,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  saw  the  necessity  of . 
checking  population  in  <Hxler  to  prevent  genend 


^  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  \x»    Gillies*  AristoU  vol.  ii.  b.ii* 

p.  lor. 

*  Aristot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii»  c.-x.  GtUies'  Aristot,  roK  ii. 
b.  ii.  p.  113» 
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p^er|y ;  and  as  we  must  suppose  that  the  opU 
nions  of  such  men,  and  the  laws  founded  upon 
them,  would  have  contiderable  influence,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  preventlire  check  to  increaae  from 
late  marriages  and  other  causes  operated  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree  among  the  free  Citizens  of  Greeoe. 
Forthe  positive  cKifeAb  to  population  we  need 
not  lock  beyond  the  wars  in  whic^  these  small 
*  States  were  almost  conünually  engaged,  thougfa  we 
have  an  account  of  one  wasting  plague,  at  least,  in 
Athens ;  and  Plato  supposes  the  case  of  Us  repub- 
lic  being  gready  reduced  by  disease. '  Their  wars 
were  not  only  almost  constant,  but  extremely 
bloody.  In  a  small  army  the  whole  of  which 
would  probably  bc  engaged  in  dose  fight,  a  much 
greater  number  in  proportion  would  be  slain,  than 
in  the  large  modern  armies,  a  considerable  part  of 
M'hich  often  rtmains  untouched;*  and  as  all  the 
free  Citizens  of  these  republics  were  generally  em- 
ployed  as  soldiers  in  every  war,  losses  would  be 
feit  very  severely,  and  would  not  appear  to  be  vc- 
ry  easily  repaired. 


^  De  legibus«  üb.  v. 
*  Ilume,  EssAy«  xi. 
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THE  havoc  mMe  by  war  in  the  smaller 
States  of  Italy,  particularly  during  the  first  strug- 
gles  of  the  Romans  for  power,  seems  to  have  been 
still  greater  than  in  Greece.  Wallace,  in  his  dis- 
sertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  after  alluding 
to  the  multitudes  which  feil  by  the  sword  in  these 
timesy  observes,  "  On  an  accurate  review  of  the 
**  history  of  the  Italians  during  this  period,  we 
"  shall  wonder  how  such  vast  multitudes  could  be 
raised  as  were  engaged  in  those  continual  wars 
tili  Italy  was  entirely  subdued."  *  And  Livy 
expresses  his  ntter  a^tonishment  that  the  Volsci 
and  i£qui,  so  often  as  they  were  conquered,  should 
have  be^  able  to  bring  fresh  armies  into  the  field. 
But  these  wonders  will  perhaps  be  sufficiendy  ac- 
counted  for  if  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  highly 
probable,  that  the  constant  drains  from  wars,  had  in- 


1  Dissertation,  p.  62.  8yo.  1763,  Edinburgh. 
*  Lib.  vi.  c.  xii. 
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trocluce.l  the  hnbit  of  giving  near!y  füll  sco'pc  to  thc 
power  of  wpulation,  m\A  thatamnch  i^aternum- 
ber  of  youths,  in  proportion  to  thc  whole  people, 
were  ycarly  risincf  into  manhood  and  becoming  fit 
to  bcararnis,than  is  usual  in  other  statcs  not  simi- 
larlv  circumstanced.  It  was,  withoui  doubt,  thc 
rapid  influx  of  thcse  supplics,  which  enabled  them, 
Hkc  the  ancieitl  Germans,  to  astonish  future  histo* 
rians,  by  renovating  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
tlitir  dcfeated  and  half  destroyed  armies. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
of  infanticide  prevailed  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Grcccc,  from  the  earliest  timcs.  A  law  of  Romu- 
lus  forbad  the  exposing  of  children  before  they 
were  three  years  old,  *  which  implics  that  the  cus- 
tom  of  exposing  them  as  soon  as  they  were  born 
hiid  Ix^fore  prevailed.  But  this  practicc  was  of 
course  never  rcsorted  to,  but  when  the  drains  from 
wai*s  were  insufficient  to  make  room  for  thc  rising 
generation  ;  and  consequently  though  it  may  be 
considcred  as  one  of  thc  positive  checks  to  thc  fuU 
power  of  incrcasc,  yet,  in  die  actual  State  of  Üiings, 
it  ccrtainly  contributcd  rather  to  promote  than  im- 
pcdc  population. 


*  Dionytitti  llaiicarn.  lib.  ü.  15. 
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Among  the  Romans  themselves,  engaged  as 
they  were  in  incessant  w'ars  from  the  beginning 
of  their  republic  to  the  end  of  it,  many  of  which 
were  drcadfully  destructive,  the  positive  check  to 
population  from  this  cause  alone  must  have  been 
enormously  great.  But  Ais  cause  alone,  great  as 
it  was,  would  never  have  occasioned  that  want  of 
Roman  Citizens,  under  the  empcrors,  which 
prorapted  Augustus  and  Trajan  to  issue  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of  children,  if 
other  causes  still  more  powerful  in  depopulation 
had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equality  of  property,  which  had  for- 
fnerly  prcvailed  in  the  Roman  territory,  had  been 
destroyed  by  degrees,  and  the  land  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors^  the  Citizens 
who  were  by  this  change  successively  deprived  of 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  would  natu* 
rally  have  no  resource  to  prevent  them  from  star- 
ving,  but  that  of  selling  their  labor  to  the  rieh,  as 
in  modern  states;  but  from  this  resource  they 
were  completely  cut  off  by  the  prodigious  number 
of  slaves,  which,  increasing  by  constant  influx  with 
the  increasing  luxufy  of  Rome,  fiUed  up  every 
employment  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Under  such  circumstances,  so  far  firom  being  as- 
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tooished  diat  die  number  of  finec  cidzens  shoukl 
dccrease,  the  wonder  seems  to  be,  tfaat  any  sJkmiU 
cxist  beskle  tiie  proprietors.  And  in  bct  manjr 
could  not  have  exisced  but  for  a  stränge  and  pre- 
posterous  custom^  wfaich  hoirever,  perfaps,  die 
Strange  and  unnatural  slale  of  die  ehr  required, 
diat  of  distributing  \'ast  quantities  of  com  to  the 
poorer  Citizens  gratis.  Two  hundred  thousand 
TCceived  this  disnibution  in  Augustus^s  time; 
and  it  is  highly  probabk  that  a  great  pari  of  them 
had  little  eise  to  depend  upon.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  bev  n  gi ven  to  everj-  man  of  füll  years  ;  but 
the  quantity  u-as  not  enough  for  a  family  and  too 
much  for  an  individual. '  Ii  could  not  therefore 
enable  them  to  increase ;  and,  firom  the  manner  in 
which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  custom  of  exposing 
children  among  the  poor,'  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  many  were  destroyed  ki  ^ite  of  die 
jus  trium  liberorum.  Tlie  passage  in  Tacitus  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  Germans,  he  alludes  to 
this  custom  in  Rome  seems  to  point  to  the  same 


^  Hume«  Essaj  xi.  p,  488. 
*  De  amore  prolis. 
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conclusion. '  What  effect,  indeed,  could  such  a 
law  have  among  a  set  of  peoplc  wbo  appear  to  have 
been  so  completely  barred  out  frt)m  all  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  subsistence,  except  that  of  charity, 
that  they  would  be  scarcely  able  to  support  them- 
selves,  much  less  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren.  If  half  of  the  slaves  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  people  had  been  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  effect  would 
have  been  to  increase  the  number  of  Roman  Citi- 
zens with  more  certainty  and  rapidity  than  ten 
thousand  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  children« 
It  is  possible  that  yie  jus  trium  liberorum,  and 
the  other  laws  of  the  same  tendency,  might  have 
l)een  of  some  little  use  among  the  higher  classes 


*  De  moribus  Germanoruniy  19.  How  completely  the 
laws  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of 
children  were  despised,  appears  from  a  speech  of  Minuci« 
US  l'clix  in  Octavio,  cap.  30«  "  Vo8  enim  video  firocreato9 
^^Jilioa  nunc  feris  et  avibus  exfionere^  nunc  adstrani^ulatot 
"  misero  mortis  gencre  eHdcrc ;  sunt  gudt  in  ifisis  visceribus 
"  ntfdicaminibus  efiotis  originem  futuri  hominis  extinguant^ 
*'  et  fiarricidium  faciant  antequam  fiariant** 

This  crime  had  grown  so  much  into  a  custom  in  Rome 
thateven  Pliny  attempts  to  excuse  it ;  ^*  Quoniam  aliqua- 
''  rum  fecunditas  plena  liberis  tali  venu  indiget."  Lib* 
xxix.  c.  iv. 
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of  the  Roman  Citizens ;  and  indccd  from  the  na- 
ture  of  diese  bVrs,  consisting  as  tfaey  did  princi* 
pally  of  Privileges,  it  would  appear  tfaat  Aey  wcre 
directed  chiefly  to  thb  pait  of  society.  But  vi« 
doiis  habits  of  ever}'  possible  kind  preventive  of 
popuiatioii^  seem  to  h  ive  been  so  generaOy^lreTa- 
lent  at  dus  period,  that  no  corrective  laws  could 
have  any  considerable  influence.  Montesquieu 
jusdy  observcs,  that  *'  the  comipüon  of  manners 
^  had  destroved  the  office  of  censor.  which  had 
^  been  established  itself  to  destroy  the  comiption 
"  of  manners ;  but  when  the  comiption  of  man- 
•*  ners  becomes  general,  otnsure  has  no  longer 
"  any  Force."*  Thirty-four  years  after  the  pas- 
sing  of  the  law  of  Augiistus  respecting  marriagep 
the  Uoman  knights  dcmandcd  its  repeal.  On  se- 
parating  the  marricd  and  the  unmarried»  it  ap- 
peared  that  the  latter  considerably  exceeded  in 
number  the  former ;  a  strong  proof  of  die  ineffica- 
cy  of  the  law.* 


*  Scd  jacet  aurato  via  ulla  puerpcra  lecto 
Tantum  artcs  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  posaunt. 
Qux  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  venire  necando« 
Condticit.    Juvenal,  sat.  vi,  593. 

*  Esprii  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  c.  3 1 . 
Ibid. 
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In  most  countries  vicious  habits  preventivc  of 
population  appear  to  be  a  conse^ence  rather  ihan 
a  cause  of  the  infrequencj-  of  marriage ;  but  in 
Rome  the  depravity  of  niorals  seems  to  havc  i)ccn 
the  direct  cause  which  checked  tlie  marriage 
unioi^  at  least  among  the  higher  classes..  It  is 
impossibie  to  read  the  speech  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus  in  his  censorship  without  indignation  and 
disgust  "  If  it  were  possible,"  he  says,  "  en- 
"  tirely  to  go  witliout  wives,  we  would  deliver 
"  ourselves  at  once  from  this  evil ;  but  as  the 
"  laws  of  nature  have  so  ordered  it  that  we  can 
"  neither  live  happy  with  them  nor  continue  the 
"  species  without  them,  we  ought  to  have  more 
"  regard  for  our  lasting  security  than  for  our  tra  i- 
*'  sient  pleasures."' 

Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and  popu- 
lation, enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and 
not  mixed  with  religion,  as  in  China  and  some 
other  countries,  are  seldom  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  which  they  aim  at,  and  therefore  general- 
ly  indicae  ignorance  in  the  legislator  who  propo* 
scs  them ;  but  the  apparent  necessity  of  them  al- 


^  Aulus  Gellius,  Üb.  i«  c.  6. 
U  4 
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most  invariably  indicates  a  vcr}'  great  dcgrec  of 
moral  and  politicil  depravity  in  the  statc  ;  and  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  most  strong^ly  in- 
^stcd  on,  not  only  vicious  manners  will  gencrally 
be  found  to  prevail,  butpolitical  institutions  ex- 
tremely  unfavorable  to  industr}^  and  consequcnt 
ly  to  population. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  agree  wth  Wal- 
lace*  in  thinkingthat  Hume  was  wrong  in  his  sup- 
Position,  that  the  Roman  world  was  probably  the 
most  populous  during  the  long  peace  under  Trajaii 
and  the  Antonines. '  We  well  know  that  wars  do  not 
depopubtc  miich  whilc  iiulustry  contiiuKs  \\\  vi- 
gor;  and  that  ixracc  will  not  incrtase  the  nunilKr 
ofpeoplc  whcn  thcy  cannot  find  the  mcans  of  sub- 
sistence.  The  rencwal  of  the  Liws  ixlating  to  mar- 
riagc  under  Trajan  indieatcs  the  conlinued  preva- 
lence  of  vicious  liabits,  and  of  a  languishing  in- 
dustry,  and  seems  to  Ik-  inconsistcnt  u  im  the  sup- 
position  ofa  great  incrcase  of  populalion. 

It  might  !k*  said  ixTha|)s,  that  tht  \ast  profusion 
of  slavcs  would  more  than  niakc:  up  for  the  want 
of  Roman  Citizens ;  but  it  apjKars  th.it  iIk-  labor  ot 


*  Dissertation,  Appciulix,  p.  247 

*  Essay  xi.  p.  505. 
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these  slaves  was  not  sufficiently  directed  to  agricul- 

turc  to  Support  a  very  grtat  popolation.     What- 

ever  might  be  the  case  with  some  of  thc  provinces, 

the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy  seems  to  be  ge- 

neraily  acknowledged.     The  pemicious  custom  of 

importing  great  quantities  of  com  to  distribute 

gratib  to  the  people  had  given  it  a  blow  which  it 

never  afterwards  recovered.  Huine  observ^es,  that 

"  when  the  Roman  authors  complained  that  Italy, 

"  which  formerly  exix)rted  ^osn,  became  depcn- 

**  dent  on  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they 

"  never  ascribed  this  alteration  to  the  increase  of 

^^  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage  and 

"  agriculture."*     And  in  another  place  he  says, 

"  All  ancient  authors  teil  us  ihat  there  was  a  per- 

"  petual  flux  of  slaves  to  Italy  from  tlie  remoter 

"  provinces,  particularly  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappado- 

"  cia,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt ; 

"  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  increase  in 

''  Italy ;  and  writers  complain  of  the  continual  decay 

*'  of  industry  and  agriculture."*  It  seems  butlittlc 

prol^able  that  the  pcace  under  Trajan  and  the  An- 

tonincs  should  have  given  so  sudden  a  tum  to  the 


'  Essay  xi.  p.  504. 
'  Id.  p.  433. 
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habits  of  the  people  as  essentially  to  alter  this 
State  of  things.  ■'' 

On  the  condition  of  slaveiy  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  its  unfavor- 
ableness  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  in  the 
countries  whcrc  it  prevails,  than  the  necetsity  of 
this  continual  influx.  The  necessitv  forms  at  once 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  Observation  of  Wat 
lace,  that  the  ancient  slaves  were  more  serv'iceable 
in  raising  up  people  |lian  tlie  inierior  ranks  of  men 
in  modern  times.*  lliough  it  is  undoubtedly 
tnie,  as  he  observes,  that  all  our  laborers  do  not 
marr}%  and  that  many  of  thtir  children  die,  and  be- 
comc  sickly  aiid  uselcss  tliroiigh  the  poverty  and 
negligcncc  of  their  parents;*  yet  notwithstanding 
thesc  ol)staclcs  to  iiicrcasc,  thcre  is  perhaps  scarce- 
ly  an  instance  to  be  produced,  wherc  the  lower 
classes  of  societ>'  in  anv  countn',  if  free,  do  not 
raise  up  people  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  their 
labor. 

To  account  for  thj  checks  to  population  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  State  of  slavery,  and  which  render 
a  constant  recruit  of  numbers  necessar}*,  we  must 


"  Dissert.on  thenumbertof  mankiDdfp.  91< 
*  Id.  p.  SS. 
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adopt  the  comparison  of  slaves  to  cattle,  whicb 
Wallace  and  Hume  have  made ;  Wallace,  to  show 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  masters  to  take  care 
of  their  sla ves  and  rear  up  their  offspring ;  >  and 
fiume,  to  prove  that  it  would  more  frequently  be 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  prevent  than  to  en- 
courage  their  breeding.'  If  Wallace*s  Observa- 
tion had  been  just,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
slaves  would  have  kept  up  their  own  numbers 
with  ease  by  procreation ;  ai^  as  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed  that  they  did  not  do  this,  the  truth  of  Hume's 
Observation  is  clearly  evinced.  "  To  rear  a  chiH 
"  in  London  tili  he  could  be  serviceable  would 
cost  much  dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
"  raised  in  a  cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed 
"  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had  slaves 
"  therefore,  in  all  the  richcr  and  more  populous 
"  countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnancy  of 
"  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destn^  the 
"  birth."*  It  is  acknowledged  by  Wallace,  that 
the  male  slaves  greatly  exceeded  in  number  the  fe- 


'  Dissert.  on  the  numbers  of  mankindy  p.  89. 
*  Humey  Essay»  xi.  p.  433. 
»  Ibid. 
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malesy^  which  must  necessärily  be  an  additional 
obstacle  to  their4iicrease.  It  would  af^ear  there* 
ihre  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  must 
have  operated  with  very  great  Force  among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  slaves ;  and  as  they  were  often 
ill  treated,  fed  perhaps  scantily,  and  sometimes 
great  numbers  of  them  ccHifined  together  in  close 
and  unwhoiesome  ergastula,  or  dungeons,*  it  b 
probable  that  the  positive  checks  to  population  from 
disease  were  also  sewre,  and  that  when  epidemics 
prevailed  they  would  be  most  destructive  in  this 
part  of  the  society. 

The  unfavorableness  of  sbvery  to  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  species  in  the  country  wherc  it  prcvails 
is  not  however  decisive  of  the  iquestion  respccting 
the  absolute  population  of  such  a  country,  or  the 
greater  question  respccting  the  populousncss  of 
ancient  and  modern  nations.  We  know  that 
some  countries  could  afford  a  great  and  constant 
suppjiy  of  slaves,  witliout  being  in  the  smallest 
degrcc  depopulated  tliemsclvcs ;  and  if  thesc  sup- 
plics  were  poured  in,  as  they  probably  would  1k, 
cxactly  in  proportion  to  the  dcuiaiid  for  labor  in  the 


^  Appendix  to  Disiertation,  p«  1S3. 
*  Hume,  EuMj  xt.  p.  430. 
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nation  which  received  them,  the  question  respect- 
ing  the  populoiisness  of  this  ration  would  rest 
precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  modern  states 
and  depend  upon  the  number  of  peopie  which  it 
could  employ  and  support.  Whether  the  practicc 
of  domestic  slavery  dierefore  prevail  or  not,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  position  not  to  be  controverted, 
that,  taking  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  to  in- 
clude  within  it  exportation  and  importation,  and 
allowingsome  Variation  forthe  prevalence  ^f  luxury 
or  of  frugal  habits,  the  population  of  these  coun- 
tries  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  food  which 
the  earth  is  made  to  produce.  And  no  cause, 
physical  or  moral,  unless  it  operate  in  an  excessive 
and  unusual  manner,  can  have  any  considerable 
and  permanent  effect  on  the  population,  except  in 
as  &r  as  it  influences  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 


1  The  extreme  insalubrity  of  Batavia,  and  peAiiüps  the 
plague  in  some  countriest  may  be  considered  as  physical 
causes  operating  in  an  excessive  degree.  The  extreme 
and  unusual  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  a  vicious  celi- 
bacy,  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse  in  Otaheite,  may 
be  considered  as  moräl  causes  of  the  same  nature.  Such 
instances  may  perhaps  form'exceptlons  to  the  general 
obsenration. 
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In  the  controversy  conceming  the  populous- 
ness  of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  this  point  has 
not  been  suiEciently  attended  to,  and  physical  and 
moral  causes  have  been  brought  foniv^ard  on  both 
sides,  from  which  no  just  infcrence  in  favor  of 
either  party  could  be  drawn.  It  scems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  writcrs,  that  the  more 
productive  and  populous  a  country  is  in  its  actual 
State,  the  less  probably  will  be  its  power  of  obtam- 
ing  a  further  increase  of  produce,  and  conscqucntly 
the  more  checks  mÄst  necessarily  be  called  into 
action  to  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level  of 
this  stationär}',  or  slowly  increasing  produce. 
From  fmding  such  checks,  thercforc,  in  ancicnl  or 
modern  nations,  no  infercncc  can  be  drawn  against 
the  absolute  populousness  of  either.  On  this  ac- 
count,  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  and  of 
other  disordcrs  unknown  to  the  ancients,  can  by 
no  means  be  considered  as  an  argumeiit  against  the 
populousness  of  modern  nations,  though  to  thesc 
physical  causes  both  Humei  and  Wallacc  allow 
considerable  weight. 


^  Essay  XU  p.  435. 
*  Disiertatioiiy  p.  80. 
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In  the  moral  causes  which  they  have  brought 
forward,  they  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error. 
Wallace  introduces  the  positive  encouragements 
to  marriage  among  the  ancients,  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  superior  populousness  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  but  the  nccessity  of  positive  laws 
to  encourage  marriage  certainly  rather  indicates  a 
want  than  an  abundance  of  people;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Sparta,  to  which  he  particularly  refers, 
it  appears  from  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  mention- 
ed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  laws  to  encourage 
marriage  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
remedying  a  marked  deficiency  of  people.  In  a 
country  with  a  crowded  and  overflowing  popiila- 
tion,  a  legislator  would  never  think  of  making  ex- 
press  laws  to  encourage  marriage.  and  the  procre- 
ation  of  children.  Other  arguments  of  Wallace 
will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  almost  equally 
ineffectual  to  his  purpose. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  Hume  produoflere 
in  the  same  manner  unsatisfactory,  and  rather 
make  against  the  inference  which  he  häs  in  view 
than  for  it.     The  number  of  footmen,  housemaids. 


■  DistertatioD)  Id.  p.  93. 
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and  other  pcrsons  remaining  unmarried  in  modern 
stateSy  he  allows  to  be  an  argument  against  their 
populousness. '  But  die  contrary  inference  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  more  probable.  When 
the  difficulties  attending  the  rearing  a  family  are 
very  grcat,  and  consequenüy  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  remain  smgle,  we  may  naturally  enough  infer 
that  population  is  stationär)',  but  by  no  means 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  grcat ;  bccause  the  difiiculty 
of  rearing  a  family  may  arise  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance  of  a  great  absolute  population,  and  the 
consequent  fullncss  of  all  the  Channels  to  a  liveli- 
hood  ;  though  the  samc  difficulty  may  undoubtedly 
cxist  in  a  thinly-pcopled  countr}',  which  is  yet  bta- 
tionary  in  its  poi)ulation.  The  number  of  unmar- 
ried pcrsons  in  proportion  to  the  whole  numIxT 
may  form  somc  critcrion  by  which  we  can  judge 
whcthcT  population  Ix:  increasing,  stationär) ,  or 
decrcasing;  but  will  not  cnablc  us  to  determinc 
aig[  Üiing  rcsjKCting  absolute  populousness.  Yct 
evcn  in  ihis  critcrion  wc  are  lial^lc  to  l^e  deccivcd. 
In  somc  of  the  southcm  countries  carly  nuu'riafi^^s 
are  gcncral,  and  vcr)'  fcw  womcn  remain  in  a  statc 


"  Euay  xi. 
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of  celibacy,  yet  the  people  not  only  do  not  in- 
crease,  but  the  actual  number  is  perhaps  smaU. 
In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  preventive  check 
is  made  up  by  the  excessi\'e  fbrce  of  the  positive 
«heck.  The  sum  of  all  the  positive  and  preventive 
checks  taken  together  forms  undoubtedly  the  im- 
mediate  cause  which  represscs  population;  but 
we  never  ca»  expect  to  obtam  and  eistimate  accu- 
rately  this  sum  in  any  couritry ;  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly  draw  no  safe  conclusion  fix)m  the  contem- 

• 

plation  of  two  or  three  of  these  checks  taken  by 
themselves,  because  it  so  frequently  happefns,  that 
the  excess  of  one  check  is  baianced  by  the  defect 
of  some  other.  Causes  whieh  aflfect  the  number 
of  births  or  deaths  may  or  may  not  aflfect  the  ave» 
rage  population,  according^to  circumstances ;  but 
causes  which  affect  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  necessarily  af- 
fect population ;  and  it  is  therefore  (HÜy  on  these 
causes  beside  actual  enumeraticMis,  on  which  we 
can  with  any  certainty  rely.  . . 

All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  in  the  cocurse  of  this  review  oi 
human  society,  are  clearly  resolvaUe  into  moral 
restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

Of  that  brauch  of  the  preventive  check  which 
I  have  denominated  moral  restraint,  though  it 
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mi  -rht  be  rash  to  affirm  that  it  has  not  had  some 
share  in  repressing  thc  natural  power  of  population, 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  operated  very  fee- 
bly  indeed,  compared  idth  the  others.  Of  thc 
other  branch  of  the  preventive  check  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  vice,  though  its  effect  appears  to 
have  been  very  con^derable  in  the  latter  periods 
of  Roman  history,  and  in  some  other  countries ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  its  Operation  seems  to  have 
been  inferior  to  the  positive  checks.  A  large  por- 
tion  of  the  procreative  power  appears  to  have  been 
called  into  action,  the  redundancy  from  which 
%vas  checked  by  violent  causes.  Among  thesc 
war  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking  fcature ; 
and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines  and  violent 
diseases.  In  most  of  the  countries  considered, 
thc  population  seems  to  have  been  seldom  mea- 
sured  accurately  according  to  the  average  and  per- 
manent means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to 
have  vibrated  between  the  two  extremes,  and  con- 
sequ^tly  the  osciUations  between  want  and  plenty 
are  strongly  marked,  as  we  should  naturaUy  ex- 
pect  among  ies»b  civilizcd  nations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  Checks  to  Poptdatum  in  A/anvai/. 


IN  reviewing  the  states  of  modern  Europe, 
we  shall  be  assisted  in  cur  inquiries  by  registere 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which,  when  they 
are  complete  and  correct,  point  out  to  us  with 
some  degree  of  precision,  whether  the  prevailing 
checks  to  population  are  of  the  positive  or  of  the 
preventive  kind.  The  habits  of  most  European 
nations  are  of  course  much  alike,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ed ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  therefore,  that  their 
rcgisters  should  sometimes  give  the  same  results. 
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Relying,  howevcr,  too  much  upon  this  occasional 
coincidence,  pditical  calculators  have  been  led 
into  thc  error  of  supposing  that  thcre  is,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  an  invariable  order  of  mortality  in 
all  countries ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
diis  Order  is  extremely  variable ;  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent  in  different  phces  of  the  same  country,  and 
within  certain  limits  depends  upon  circumstances 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  num  to  alten 

Norway ,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury, was  in  a  peculiar  degijee  exempt  from  the 
dmins  of  people  by  war.  The  cliniate  is  remark- 
ably  free  from  epidemic  sicknessess,  and,  in  com- 
mon years,  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  any  other 
couiitry  in  Europc,  the  registers  of  which  arc 
known  to  be  correcL*  The  proportion  of  the 
aunual  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  on  an  avcrage 
throughout  the  whole  country,  is  only  as  1  to  48.* 
Yct  the  population  of  Norway  ncvcr  seems  to  have 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  made  a  start 
nHtUn  die  last  tcn  or  fiftcen  years,  but  tili  that  pe- 
riod  its  progress  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  wc 


■  The  registers  for  Russia  givc  a  smaller  mortality ; 
but  it  is  Mipncjsed  that  thcv  are  Hcfertivc. 

*  rhaafup'ft  äiiitiiUk  der  Dänischen  Monarchie»  toI. 
11.  p.  4« 
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know  that  die  countiy  was  peqded  in  very  early 
ages,  and  in  1769  its  pqjulation  was  only  723,141.« 
Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its  in- 
ternal economy,  we  must  feel  assured  that  as  the 
positive  checks  to  its  population  haye  been  so 
small,  the  preventivc  checks  must  have  been  pro» 
portionably  great ;  and  we  acccuidingiy  find  from 
the  registersi  that  tlie  proportion  of  yearly  mar- 
riages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  130,' 
which  is  a  smaUer  pr(^rtion  of  marriages  than 
appears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  countiy,  ex« 

r 

cept  Switzerland. 

One  cause  of  this  small  number  of  marriages 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  enrolments  for  the  army 
have  been  conducted  tili  within  very  few  years. 
Eveiy  man  in  Denmark  and  Norway  bom  of  a 
farmer  or  laborer  b  a  sddier. '  Formerly  the  com- 
manding  officer  of  the  district  might  take  these 
peasants  at  any  age  he  pleased,  and  he  in  general 
preferred  those  that  were  from  twenty-five  to  thir- 


1  Thaarup's  Statistik  der  Dänischen  Monarchie«  Table 
ii.  p.  5. 

*  Id.  vol.  ii.  p*  4« 

>  The  few  particalars  which  I  shaU  mention  relating 
to  Norwav,  were  collected  during  a  lummer  excuraion  xxy 
that  conntrjr  in  the  fear  1f99. 
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ty,  to  such  JB&  wcre  younger.  After  being  taken 
into  üie  äervice,  a  man  could  not  many  withoui 
producing  a  certificate  signed  by  the  ministerof  the 
parish,  that  he  had  substance  enough  to  support 
a  wife  and  fiunily ;  and  eyen  then  it  was  further 
necessaiy  for  him  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  oiBcer.  The  difficulty,  and  sometimes  the 
expense  of  obtaining  this  certificate  and  permis- 
uon,  genendly  deterred  those  who  were  not  in 
very  good  circumstances  from  thinking  of  mar- 
riagt  tili their  ser^ice of  ten years  was expired ;  and 
as  they  mi^t  be  enrolled  at  any  age  under  thirty- 
six»  and  the  officers  were  apt  to  take  the  oldest  first« 
it  would  often  be  late  in  life  before  tliev  could  fccl 
themselves  at  Hberty  to  scttle. 

Though  the  minister  of  the  parish  had  no  legal 
power  to  prevent  a  man  from  marrj'ing  who  was 
not  enrolled  for  service  ;  yet  it  appcars  that  custom 
had  in  some  degree  sanctioned  a  discretionary 
power  of  this  kind,  and  the  priest  often  refuscd  to 
join  a  couple  together,  when  the  parties  liad  no 
probable  means  of  supporting  a  family. 

Evcry  obstacle  however  of  this  nature»  whethcr 
arising  from  law  or  custom,  Iias  now  Ijecn  cntirely 
removed.  A  fiill  libert)'  b  given  to  marry  at  any 
age^  without  leave  either  of  the  officer  or  priest ; 
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and  in  the  enrolments  for  the  army,  all  those  of 
the  age  of  twcnty  are  taken  first,  thtn  all  rhcse  öf 
twenty-two,  and  so  on  tili  the  necessary  number  is 
completed. 

ITie  officers  in  general  disapprove  of  this 
change.  They  say  that  a  young  Norwegian  has 
not  arrived  at  his  füll  strength,  and  docs  not  make 
a  good  soldier  at  twenty.  And  many  are  of  opK 
nion  that  the  peasants  will  now  many  too  young, 
and  that  more  children  will  be  bom  than  the  coun- 
try  can  support. 

But  independently  of  any  regulations  respect* 
ing  the  military  enrolments,  the  peculiar  State 
of  Norway  throws  very  strong  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  early  marriages.  There  are  no  lai^  manu- 
facturing  towns  to  take  off  die  overflowing  popu- 
lation  of  the  country ;  and  as  each  village  naturally 
fumishes  fix)m  itself  a  supply  of  hands  more  than 
equal  tothe  demand,  a  change  of  place  in  search  of 
work  seldom  promises  any  success.  Unless  thcre- 
fore  an  opportunity  of  foreign  emigration  offer, 
the  Norwegian  peasant  generally  rcmains  in  the 
village  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  as  the  vacan- 
cies  in  houses  and  employments  must  occur  verj' 
slowly  owing  to  the  small  mortality  that  takes  place, 
he  will  often  see  himself  compelled  to  wait  a  con- 
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siderable  time  before  he  can  attain  a  Situation  whicb 
will  enaUe  him  to  rear  a  fiunily. 

ITie  Norway  &nns  have  in  general  a  certain 
number  of  married  laborers  employed  upon  tibem^ 
in  Proportion  to  their  size,  who  are  called  housc- 
men.  They  reeeive  from  the  iarmer  a  housr 
and  a  quantity  of  land  neariy  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  family ;  in  retum  for  which  they  are  under  the 
Obligation  of  working  for  him  at  a  low  and  fixed 
price  whenerer  they  are  called  upon.  Except  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  tbe  vacancy  of  a  place  of  üüs  kind 
is  the  only  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  provid- 
ing  for  a  family.  From  the  small  number  of  peo- 
ple  and  the  littlc  variety  of  employmcnt,  the  sub- 
ject  is  brought  distinctiy  within  the  view  of  each 
individual ;  and  he  must  fccl  the  absolute  ncccs- 
sity  of  repressing  his  incliiiatioi>s  to  marriage»  tili 
some  such  vacancy  offer.  If  from  the  plcnty  of 
matcnalsy  he  should  be  led  to  builda  house  him- 
seif,  it  could  not  be  exjjectcd  that  the  farmer,  if  lit- 
had  a  suflicieni  number  of  laborers  before,  should 
give  him  im  adec]uate  ix)rtioii  of  land  with  it ;  and 
though  he  would  in  gciicral  find  employmcnt  for 
three  or  four  months  in  tlic  summcr,  vet  thcrc 
would  be  little  chance  of  his  eamiog  cnough  ta 
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Support  a  fionily,  during  the  whde  year.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  whcre  the 
impatience  of  the  parties  prompted  them  to  build, 
or  pröpose  to  build  a  house  themselves,  and  trust 
to  what  they  could  eam,  that  the  parish  priests 
exercised  the  discretiooary  power  of  refusing  to 
many. 

The  young  men  and  women  therefore  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  the  &rmers  as  unmarried 
servants,  tili  a  houseman's  place  becomes  vacant : 
and  of  these  unmarried  servants,  there  is  in  every 
farm  and  every  gentleman's  family,  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  work  would  seem  to 
require.  There  is  but  litde  division  of  labor  in 
Norway.  Almost  all  the  wants  of  dömestic  econo- 
my  are  supplied  in  each  separate  household.  Not 
only  the  commcHi  Operations  of  brewing,  baking, 
and  washing,  are  carried  on  at  home,  but  many 
fiimilies  make  ot  import  their  own  cheese  and 
butter,  kill  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  import  their 
own  grocery  stores ;  and  the  &rmers  and  countrv' 
people  in  general  q>in  their  own  flax  and  wool,  and 
weave  their  own  linen  and  wooUen  clothes«  In  the 
largest  towns,  such  as  Christiana  and  Drontheim, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  caüed  a  market  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  yäxA  of  fresh  meat  i 
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md  a  pound  of  firesh  butter  is  an  article  not  to  be 
purchased  even  in  the  midst  of  summen  Fairs 
are  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  vcar,  and  Stores 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that  will  keep  are  laid 
inatthese  times;  and  if  this  care  be  neglectcd 
great  inconveniences  are  sufiered,  as  scarccly  anj 
thing  is  to  be  bought  retaiL  Persons  who  make 
a  temporary  residence  in  the  coiintry,  or  small 
merchants  not  possessed  of  farms,  complain  lieavily 
of  this  inconvenience ;  and  the  wives  of  merchants 
who  have  largc  estates  say,  that  the  domestic  econo- 
my  of  a  Norway  family  is  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated,  that  the  necessary  superintendence  of  it 
requires  tlieir  wholc  attention,  and  that  they  can  fmd 
no  timc  for  any  thinp;  eise. 

It  is  evident  that  a  system  of  this  kind  must 
rcquire  a  gi*eat  numlxrr  of  scrvants.  It  is  said 
besidcs  tliut  they  are  not  remarkable  for  diligcncc, 
and  that  to  do  the  samc  quantity  of  work  more 
are  necessarv  than  in  other  couiitries.  The  con- 
scquenec  is,  that  in  every  cstablishment  the  pro- 
j)ortion  of  servants  will  be  found  two  or  threc 
times  as  great  as  in  England ;  and  a  farmer  in 
the  countr)',  who  in  his  appearance  is  not  to  be 
distinguislicd  from  any  of  his  laborers,  will  some- 
times  have  a  household  of  tweniy  persons,  includ- 
ing  hb  own  £unily. 
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The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  Single  man  are, 
therefore,  much  kss  confined  than  to  a  manied 
man ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  lower 
classes  of  people  cannot  increase  much,  tili  the  in- 
crease  of  mercantile  stock,  or  the  divi^ion  and  ira- 
provement  of  &rms,  fumishes  a  greater  quantity 
of  employment  for  manied  laborers.     In  coun- 
tries  more  fuUy  peopled  this  subject  is  always  in- 
volved  in  great  obscurity.     Each  man  naturally 
thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  em* 
ployment  as  his  neighbor,  and  that  if  he  fail  in 
one  place  he  shall  succeed  in  some  other.     He 
marries  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fcxtune ;  and  the 
efiect  too  firequently  is,  that  the  redundant  popula- 
tion  occasioned  in  this  manner  is  represscd  by  the 
positive  checks  of  poverty  and  disease.     In  Nor- 
way the  subject  is  not  involved  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity.   The  number  of  additional  families  which 
the  increasing  demand  for  labor  will  support  is 
more  distinctiy  marked.    The  population  is  so 
small  tliat  even  in  the  towns  it  is  difficult  to  fall 
into  any  considerable  error  on  this  subject ;  and 
in  the  country  the  division  and  improrcment  of  an 
cstate,  and  the  creation  of  a  greater  number  of 
housemen's  jdaces  must  be  a  matter  of  complete 
notoriety.     If  a.  man  can  obtain  one  of  these  pla- 
ces  he  marries,  and  is  able  to  support  a  family ;. 
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if  he  cannot  obtain  one,  remains  sing|e.  A  re- 
dundant Population  is  thus  prevented  fitrni  takii^ 
place,  instead  of  belog  destroyed  after  it  has  takeD 
place. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  general  preva« 
lence  of  the  preventive  check  to  pc^nilation,  owing 
to  the  State  of  society  whidi  has  been  described^ 
tc^thcr  with  the  obstacies  thrown  in  the  way  oi 
eariy  marriages  from  the  enrolments  for  the  anny, 
have  powerfully  ccmtributed  to  place  the  lower 
classes  of  peq;>le  in  Norway  in  a  better  Situation 
than  could  be  expected  from  die  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate.  On  the  seacoast  where,  on  account 
of  the  hopes  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  from 
fishingy  the  preventive  check  does  not  prevail  in 
the  same  degree,  the  people  are  vefy  poor  and 
wretched;  and,  l>eyond  comparison,  in  a  worsc 
State  than  tlie  peasants  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  in  Nonvay  is  ab- 
solutely  incapable  of  bearing  com,  and  the  climate 
is  subject  to  the  most  sudden  and  fatal  changes.. 
There  arc  three  nights  about  the  end  of  August 
which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  iron  nights,  on  account  of  their  sometimes  blast« 
ing  the  promise  of  the  fairest  craps.     On  thesc 
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occasiont  the  lower  classes  of  people  necessarily 
suffer ;  but  as  there  are  scarcely  any  independent 
laborers,  except  the  housemen  that  have  been 
mentioned,  who  all  keep  cattle,  the  hardship  of  be- 
ing  obliged  to  mix  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  wfth 
their  bread  is  mitigated  by  the  Stores  of  cheese, 
of  sah  butter,  of  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  bacon, 
which  they  are  generally  enabled  to  lay  up  (or  the 
winter  provisioa.  The  period  in  which  the  want 
of  com  presses  the  most  severely  is  generally 
about  two  months  before  harvest;  and  at  this 
time  the  cows,  of  which  the  poorest  housemen 
have  generally  two  or  three,  and  many  five  or  six, 
begin  to  give  milk,  which  must  be  a  great  assis- 
tance  to  the  family,  particularly  to  the  jrounger 
part  of  it  In  the  summer  of  die  year  1799,  the 
Norwegians  appeared  to  wcar  a  fece  of  plenty  and 
content,  while  their  neighbors  the  Swedes  were 
absolutely  starving :  and  I  particularly  remarked 
that  the  sons  of  housemen  and  the  iarmers'  boys 
were  fatter,  larger,  and  had  better  calves  to  their 
legs,  than  boys  of  the  same  age  and  in  similar 
situations  in  England. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence  of  the  preventive  check  to  population  as 
much  as  to  aHj  peculiar  heakhiness  of  the  air. 
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that  the  mortality  in  Norway  is  so  smal).  There 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  or  the  soil  tfiat  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  in  any  ex- 
traprdinaiy  manner  favorable  to  the  general  health 
d^the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  eveiy  country  die 
principal  mortality  takes  place  among  very  young 
children,  the  smaller  number  of  these  in  Norway, 
in  Proportion  to  the  whole  population,  will  natu 
rally  occasion  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other 
countries,  supposing  the  climate-  to  be  equaUy 
healthy. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  and  with  truth,  thal 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  small  mortality 
in  Norway  is,  that  the  towns  are  inconsiderable 
and  few,  and  that  few  people  are  employed  in  un- 
wholesome  manufactorics.  In  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural  villages  of  other  countries,  whcre  the  pre- 
ventive  check  to  population  does  not  prevail  in  the 
same  degree,  the  mortality  is  as  small  as  in  Nor- 
u-ay.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  calcu- 
lation  in  this  case  is  for  those  particular  villages 
alonc  ;  whereas  in  Norway  the  calculation  of  1  in 
48  is  for  the  whole  country.  The  redundant  po- 
pulation of  thesc  villages  is  disposed  of  by  con- 
stant  emigrations  to  the  towns,  and  the  deaths  of 
a  grcat  part.  of  those  that  are  bom  in  the  parish  d» 
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not  appear  in  the  registers.  But  in  Norway  all 
the  deaths  are  within  the  calculation,  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  more  were  bom  than  the  countiy  could  Sup- 
port, a  great  mortality  must  take  place  in  some 
form  or  other.  If  the  people  were  not  destroyed 
by  disease,  they  would  be  destroyed  by  famine. 
It  is  indeed  well  known  that  bad  and  insufficient 
food  will  produce  disease  and  death  in  the  purest 
air  and  the  finest  climate.  Supposing  therefore  no 
great  foreign  emigration,  and  no  extraordinary  in- 
crease  in  the  resoiirces  of  the  country,  nothing 
but  the  more  extensive  prevalence  of  the  preven- 
tive  check  to  population  in  Norway  can  secure  to 
her  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other  countries, 
however  pure  her  air  may  be,  or  however  healthy 
the  employments  of  her  people. 

Norway  seems  to  have  been  anciently  divided 
into  large  estates  or  farms,  called  Gores ;  and  as 
according  to  the  law  of  succession  all  the  brothers 
divide  the  property  equallv,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise,  and  a  proof  how  slowly  the  population  has 
hitherto  increased,  that  these  cst^tes  have  not  been 
more  subdivided.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  now 
divided  into  half  gores  and  quarter  gores,  and 
some  still  lower ;  but  it  has  in  genenl  been  the 
custom  on  the  degh  of  the  father,  for  a  commis- 
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sion  #  value  the  estate  at  a  low  rate,  and  if  the  d- 
dest  son  can  pay  his  brothers'  and  sisters'^  shares^ 
according  to  this  valuation,  by  mortga^ng  his  es- 
^te  or  otherwise,  the  whde  is  awarded  to  him ; 
am  the  force  of  habit  and  natural  indolence  too 
frequently  prompt  him  to  conduct  the  &rm  after 
the  manner  of  his  fore&thers,  mth  few  or  no  ef- 
forts  at  improYement. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
farms  in  Norway  is  a  law  which  is  called  OdePs 
right,  by  which  any  lineal  descendant  can  repur- 
chase  an  estate  which  had  been  sold  out  of  tbe 
family,  by  paying  the  original  purchase-money. 
Formcrly  collateral  as  well  as  lineal  descendants 
had  this  power,  and  the  time  was  absolutely  unli- 
mited,  so  that  the  purchascr  could  never  consider 
himself  as  secure  from  claims.  Aftcrwards  the 
timc  was  limited  to  twcniy  years,  and  in  1771  it 
was  still  further  limited  to  ten  years,  and  all  the 
collateral  branches  werc  excluded.  It  must  how* 
evcr  hc  an  unintcrrupted  possession  of  ten  years ; 
for  if  beforc  the  expiration  of  this  term,  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  claim  undcr  the  law  give  no- 
tice  to  the  possessor  tliat  he  does  not  forego  his 

>  A  daughter's  portion  is  the  brft^  a  ton's  portion. 
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Claim,  Though  he  is  not  then  in  a  conc]ftion  to 
make  tjie  purchase,  die  possesor  is  ob%ed  to 
\vait  six^years  more  before  he  is  perfectiy  secure. 
And  as  in  addition  to  this  the  eldest  in  tfae  lineal  de«, 
^cent  may  reclaim  an  estate  that  had  been  repurites* 
ed  by  s^younger  brother,  the  law  even  in  its  present 
amended  State  must  be  consi<Jered  as  a  very  great 
bar  to.  improvement ;  and  in  its  fbrmer  State,  when 
the  time  was  unlimited  and  the  sale  of  estates  in 
this  way  was  more  frequent,  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  been  a  most  complete  obstacle  to  die  meliora'^ 
tion  of  farms,  and  obviously  accounts  fbr  the  very 
slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway  for  many 
centuries. 

■ 

A  furtlier  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cleaiing  and 
cultivaüng  the  land  arises  from  the  fears  of  the 
great  timber  merchants  respecting  the  woods* 
When  a  farm  has  beeen  divided  among  children 
and  grandchildren,  as  each  proprietor  has  a  cer* 
tain  right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general  endeavors 
to  cut  as  much  as  he  can  ;  and  the  timber  is  thus 
felled  before  it  is  fit,  and  the  woods  spoiled«  To 
prevent  ihis,  the  merchants  buy  large  tracts  of 
woods  of  th^li&rmers,  who  enter  into  a  contract 
that  the  farm^shall  not  be  any  further  subdivided 
or  more  hoitfflpbi  placedoipon  it ;  at  least  that  if 
z>oL  i.  V 
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the  number  of  &milies  be  iocreased  they  should 
have  nb  right  in  the  woods.  It  is  said  that  the 
merchants  who  make  these  purchases  are  not  ve- 
ly  strict,  provided  the  smaUer  ßumers  and  house- 
men  do  not  take  timber  for  their  houses.  The  far- 
mers  who  seil  these  tracts  of  wood  are  obliged  by 
law  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  pasturing 
their  cattle,  and  of  cutting  timber  suiEcient  for 
their  houses,  repaifs,  and  firing. 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houseman's  dwel- 
ling  cannot  be  enclosed  for  cultivation  without  an 
application,  first,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  woods, 
declaring  that  the  spot  is  not  fit  for  timber,  and  af- 
tcrwards  toamagistrateof  tliedistrict,  whose  Icave 
on  thisoccasion  is  also  nccessary,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  asccrtaining  whether  the  Icave  of  the 
proprietor  had  been  duly  obtaiucd. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  improved  culti- 
vation, which  may  be  considcrcd  as  artificial,  the 
nature  of  the  country  presents  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle  to  a  cultivation  and  population  in  any  rcs- 
•  pect  proportioned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
Norwegians,  though  not  in  a  nomadic  statc,  are 
still  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  pastoral  statc, 
and  depend  very  much  upon  dicir  cattlc.  The 
high  grounds  that  border  on  the  j|U)untains  are  al)- 
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solutely  unfit  to  bear  corn,  and  the  onj^  use  to 
which  they  can  be  put  is  to  pasture  cattle  upon 
them  for  three  or  four  months  during  the  summer« 
The  farmers  accordingly  send  all  their  cattk  to  these 
grounds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  under  the  cafiof  a 
part  of  their  families ;  and  it  is  here  thatthey  make 
all  their  butter  and  cheese  for  sale  or  for  their  own 
oonsumption.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  support 
their  cattle  during  the  long  winter,  and  for  this  pur- 
posc  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerableproportion  of 
the  most  fertile  land  m  the  vallies  should  be  mow- 
ed  fgr  hay.  If  too  much  of  it  were  taken  into  til- 
lage,  the  number  of  cattle  must  be  proportionably 
diminishedy  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  higher 
grounds  would  become  absolutely  useless ;  and  it 
niight  be  a  question  in  that  case,  whether  the 
countr}'  upon  the  whole  would  support  a  greater 
population« 

Notwithstanding  However  au  these  obstades, 
thcre  is  a  very  considerable  capacity  of  improve- 
ment  in  Norway,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
called  into  action.  I  heard  it  remarked  by  a  pro- 
fessor  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  reason  why  tlie 
agriculture  #F  Norway  had  advanced  so  slo\dy  was 
iliat  there  wQre  no  gendemen  farmers  to  set  ex* 
amples  of  ilttlBfved  cultivaüoD,  and  break  the  raO' 
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tfaie  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of 
ftnns,  that  had  been  handed  down  from  &ther  to 
8on  fbr  successiVe  ages.  From  what  I  saw  of 
Korway  I  shotdd  say  that  this  want  is  now  in  some 
degi^  supplied.  Many  intelligent  merchants  and 
well-hifbrmed  gencral  officers  are  at  present  eur 
gaged  in  farming.  In  the  country  round  Christi- 
ania,  very  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  System  of  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dronthcim  the  culture  of  artifi* 
dal  grasises  has  been  introduced,*  which  in  a  coun- 
tiy  where  so  mach  wnter  feed  is  necessaiy  for 
cattle  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance.  Al- 
iftost  every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
succeeded,  and  they  are  growing  more  and  more 
into  general  use,  though  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  not  yet  rclished  by  the  common 
people. 

It  has  been  more  the  custom  of  late  years  than 
formerly  to  divide  farms:  and  as  the  vcnt  for 
commodities  in  Norway  is  not  perhai)s  sufficient 
to  encouragt  the  complete  cultivation  of  large 
&rmS)  thb  divbion  of  them  has  probably  contri- 
buted  to  the  improvement  of  the  larid.  It  secms 
indeed  to  be  universally  agrecd,  among  thosc 
«rho  are  in  a  Situation  to^  be  coiiifetcnt  judgcs. 
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tliat  the  agriculture  of  Norway  in  general  has  ad- 
vanced  coruiidcrably  of  late  ycars ;  and  the  re- 
gistcrs  show  that  die  population  Iut3  foUowed  with 
more  Üian  equal  pace.  On  an  average  of  ten  years, 
from  1775  to  1784,  die  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  was  141  to  100.'  But  this  seems  to  have 
been  rather  too  rapid  an  increase ;  as  the  foUowing 
year,  1785,  was  a  year  of  scarcity  and  sickness,  in 
which  the  deaths  considerablv  exceeded  the  births : 
and  for  four  ycars  afterwards,  particulariy  in  1789, 
die  excess  of  births  was  not  great.  But  in  the  iive 
years  from  1789  to  1794,  the  proportion  of  births 
to  deaths  was  nearly  150  to  100.* 

Many  of  the  most  thinking  and  best  informed 
persons  express  their  apprehensions  on  tUs  subject, 
and  in  the  probable  result  of  the  new  regulations 


'  Thaarup's  Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchie,  toI. 
ii.  p.  4. 

'  Id.  table  i.  p.  4«  In  the  Tableau  Statistique  des  Etats 
Danois,  since  publtshed,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  births  for  the  üve  years  subsequent  to  1794,  was 
138,799,  of  deaths  94,530,  of  marriages  34,3 1 3.  These 
numbers  (^ive  t^e  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  as  146 
to  100,  of  births  to  marriages  as  4  to  1,  and  of  deaths  to 
marriages  as  275  to  100.  The  average  proportion  of 
yearly  births  itttated  to  be  -^  and  of  yearly  deaths  ^\ 
of  the  whole  |&Mnition. 
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fe^>ectisig  the  enroimcntsoFthe  army,  and  the  ai>- 
parent  intention  of  the  court  of  Demnark  to  encou- 
rag  at  all  evcats  iIk  pc^ulation«  No  veiy  unfii- 
Torable season has occurred  in Norway  since  1785; 
but  it  is  feared  that»  in  the  event  of  such  a  season^ 
the  most  severe  distress  might  be  feit  from  the 
rapid  increase  that  has  of  late  taken  place. 

Norway  is^  I  believe,  almost  the  only  eounir}^ 
ia  Eurqpe  where  a  traveller  will  hear  any  appre- 
hen^ona  expressed  of  a  redundant  population» 
and  where  the  danger  to  the  happiness  fÄ  the  lower 
classes  of  people  fi-om  this  cause  b  in  some  degree 
Seen  and  understood.  This  obviously  arises 
from  the  sniallness  of  the  population  altogethcr, 
and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the  subject.  If 
our  attention  were  confined  to  one  parish,  and  thcrc 
were  no  power  of  emigrating  from  it,  the  most 
careless  observer  could  not  iail  to  rcmark  ihat  if 
all  married  at  twenty,  it  would  bc  perfcctly  impos- 
sible  for  the  farmers,  however  carefully  they  might 
improve  their  land,  to  find  employment  and  food 
*  for  those  that  would  grow  up  ;  but  when  a  great 
numbcr  of  these  parishcs  arc  addcd  together  in  a 
populous  kingdom,  the  largeness  of  tlic  subject, 
aud  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  ob* 
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scure  and  confuse  our  view.  We  lose  sight  of  a 
truth  which  before  appeared  completely  obvious ; 
and  in  a  most  unaccountable  mailner,  attribute  to 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  land  a  power  of  suppoit- 
ing  people  beyond  comparison  greater  than  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts. 
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Ofthe  Checks  ta  Population  in  Swedcn. 


SWEDEN  is  in  many  respccts  in  a  slate 
^hnilar  to  that  of  Norway.  A  very  largc  propor- 
lion  of  its  population  is  in  the  same  manner  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture ;  and  in  nK)st  parts  of  the 
country  the  marrkd  laborers  who  work  for  the  fer- 
Biers,  like  ihe  housemen  of  Norway^havc  acertaiu 
portion  of  land  for  their  principal  maintenancc,  while 
the  young  men  and  vvomcn  that  are  unmarricd  live 
as  servants  in  the  farmers*  familics.  This  State 
of  things  howcver  is  not  so  complete  and  general 
as  in  Norway ;  and  from  this  cause  added  to  the 
greater  extent  and  popiJation  of  the  conntrj-,  the 
superiorsize  crf'the  to\vns,  and  the  greater  variety 
of  employment^  it  has  not  occasioned  in  the  same 
degree  the  prevalence  of  tlie  prevcntive  check  to 
population^  and  consecpiemly  tlie  positive  check 
ha&  operated  with  more  force^  or  tlie  oaortality  lus 
hecn  greater. 

Aecording  to  a  paper  pul^Iishcd  by  M.  War 
gentin  in  the  Mcnwires  ahnfr^f  de  /\1ca(/rmfi 
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Rogale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholnty^  thc  yearly  ave- 
rage  mortality  in-  all  Sweden»  for  ninc  ycars  end- 
ing  in  1663,  was  to  the  popuIation  as  1  to  S4|.' 
M.  Wargentin  fumished  Dr»  Price  witb  a  continu* 
ance  of  these  tables,  and  an  average  of  21  years 
givcs  a  result  of  1  to  34»,  ncarly  tlic  same. '  ThLs 
is  uiidoubtedly  a  very  great  mortality,  considerin^ 
the  largc  proppition  of  the  pc^ulation  in  Sweden 
which  is  employed  in  agriculture.  It  appears  from 
some  calculations  in  Cantzlaer's  accoimt  of  Sweden, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  to  tlic  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  countrj^  only  as  1  to  13  ;*  whereas  in 
well-peopied  countries^  the  proportion  is  often  as  I 
to  3,  or  above»*  The  superior  mortality  of  towns 
therefore  could  not  much  affect  the  generat  propor- 
tion of  Sweden. 

The  average  mortality  of  viDages  according  to 


^  l  ToL  4to.  prtnted  at  Paris,  17r2. 

»  Page  27* 

*  Pricc's  Obscnr»on  Rercrs^Paym.  vol.  ii.p.  12(5. 

^  Mcmoires  pour  senrir  ä  Ja  connoissaBce  des  alTaires 
politiques  et  econoniiqiies  do  Royauine  de  Suede,  4Atu 
1776,  c.  Tl.  p.  187.  This  work  is  considered  as  verjr  cor- 
reet  in  ks  inrortnation^and  is  in  great  credit  ac  Stocklvotm. 

^  Sassmilch^s  Gottliche  Ordauog,  vol.  L  chap»  Li.  scct. 
xxxiv*edit.  17^S. 
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Sussmilch  is  1  in  40.  *  In  Pni ssia  and  Pomen- 
nia,  which  include  a  number  of  great  and  unheadtbjr 
towns,  and  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  aic 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  1  to  4,  die  mar- 
tality  is.Iess  than  1  in  37.*  The  mortaliQr  in 
Norway,  ashas  been  mentioned  before,  is  1  in  48p 
which  is  in  a  veiy  extraordinaiy  degree  less  than 
in  Sweden,  thoagfa  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
Norway  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  inhaU- 
^  tants  of  the  countiy  than  in  Sweden.  The  towns 
in  Sweden  are  indeed  larger  and  more  unheahlqr 
than  in  Norway ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink 
that  the  country  is  naturally  more  unfavorable  to 
the  duration  of  luiman  life.  The  mountains  of 
Norway  are  in  general  not  habitable.  The  only 
peoplcd  parts  of  the  country  are  the  vallies.  Many 
of  thesc  vallies  are  decp  and  narrow  clefts  in  the 
mountains ;  and  the  cultivated  spots  in  the  bot- 
tom,  surroundcd  as  they  are  by  almost  perpendicu- 
lar  cliiFs  of  a  prodigious  height/  which  interccpt 


'  Sussmilch's  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  chap.  xu  sect. 
Jtxxv.  p.  91. 

*  Id.  vol.  iii.  p«  60. 

'  Thaanip's  Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchie,  toI.  ii. 
tab.  lu  p.  5«  1765* 

^  Sonate  of  these  Tallies  are  strikingljr  picturttque. 
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the  rays.of  the  sun  for  many  hours,  do  not  seem 

ff 

as  if  they  could  be  so  healthy  as  the  more  exposed 
and  drier  soil  of  Sweden. 

It  is  difficuh  therefore  entirely  to  account  for 
the  mortality  of  Sweden,  without  supposing  that 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  continual  cry  of 
the  govemment  for  an  increase  of  subjects,  tend 
to  press  the  popuIation  too  hard  against  the  limits 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  to  produce  dis- 
eases which  are  the  necessary  eflfect  of  poverty  |k 
and  bad  nourishmeiit ;  and  this,  from  Observation, 
appears  to  be  really  the  case. 

Sweden  does  not  produce  food  sufficient  for  its 
popuIation.  Its  annual  want  in  the  article  of 
grain,  according  to  a  calculation  made  from  the 
years   1768  and  1772,  is  440,000  tuns,'     This 


The  nrincipal  road  /rom  Christiania  to  Drontheim  leads 
for  neafly  \  80  English  miles  through  a  conttnued  vallcy 
of  this  kind,  by  the  side  of  a  Tcry  fine  rtrer,  which  in  onc 
part  Stretches  out  into  the  extensive  lake  Miosen.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  not  anv  river  in  all  Kn- 
rope,  the  course  of  which  affords  such  a  constant  sncces* 
sion  ofbeaiTtifiil  and  romantic  sccncry.  It  pjoes  unckr 
differcnt  names  in  dilferent  parts.  The  verdure  in  llie 
Norway  valUes  is  peculiarly  soft,  the  ibiiage  of  the  free« 
luxuriantv  and  in  somraer  no  traces  appear  of  a  norlhcrn 
climate. 

*  Mcmoires  du  Royaumc  de  Su«?dc,  ablc  xvii.  p.  174. 
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quantity  or  near  it  has  in  general  bcen  impofted 
from  fiireign  countries»  beside  pwk,  butter^  ani 
checse,  tb  a  cansiderable  amount.^ 

The  distiUation  of  spirits  in  Sweden  is  sa|^x)8- 
ed  to  consume  above  400,000  tuns  of  grain :  and 
M'hen  this  distillation  has  been  prohibited  by  go- 
vernment,  a  Variation  in  defect  appears  in  thc  ta- 
blcs  of  importations;'  but  no  great  variations  in 
excess  are  observable  to  supply  the  deficiencies  ia 
years  of  scanty  harvests»  which,  it  b  well  known, 
occur  frequently.  In  years  the  most  abundant, 
whcn  the  distillation  has  been  free,  it  is  asserted 
that  388,000  tuns  have  in  general  been  impoittd. 
It  foUows  thcrclorc  that  the  Swedes  consume  all 
thc  produce  of  thcir  best  ycars,  and  nearly  400,000 
more ;  and  tliat  in  their  worst  years,  thcir  con- 
bumption  must  be  diminished  by  nearly  the  whole 
deficicncy  in  their  crops»  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple  appears  to  be  too  poor  to  purchasc  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  com  at  a  ver}-  advanccd  price. 


*  Memoircs  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  table  xvii.  c.  vi.  p« 
198. 

*  Id.  table  xlii.  p*  418.  c.  vi.  p.  201.  I  did  not  find  out 
exactijr  the  measure  of  the  Swedish  tun.  It  is  ratber  leas. 
than  our  sack  or  half  quarter. 

^  Memokes  du  Royaume  de  Suddci  c«  ?!•  p.  901 . 
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There  is  no  adequate  encouragement  therefore  to 
<^om  mcFchants  to  import  in  great  abundance ; 
and  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  one  fourth  or  one 
third  in  the  crops  is  to  oblige  the  laborer  to  content 
himself  with  nearly  three  fourths  or  two  thirds  of 
the  com  which  he  üsed  before,  and  to  supply  the 
rest  by  the  use  of  any  Substitutes,  which  necessi- 
ty  the  mother  of  iavention  may  suggesL  I  have 
Said  nearly,  because  it  is  difEcult  to  suppose  that 
the  importations  should  not  be  something  greater 
in  years  of  scarcity  than  in  common  years,  though 
no  marked  difierences  of  this  kind  appear  in  die  ta- 
bles  published  by  Cantzlaer.  The  greatest  im- 
portation,  according  to  these  taUes,  was  in  the 
year  1768,  when  it  amounted  to  590,265  tuns  of 
grain ; '  but  even  this  greatest  importation  is  only 
150,000  tuns  above  the  average  wants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  what  is  this  to  supjdy  a  deficiency  of  one 
fourth  or  one  third  of  a  crop  ?  The  whole  im- 
portation is  indeed  in  this  respect  trifling. 

The  population  of  Sweden  at  the  time  tliia 
Cantzlaer  wrote,  was  about  two  millions  and  a 
half.*     He  allows  four  tuns  of  grain  to  a  man. 


1  Mcmoires  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  table  xlii.  p.  418. 
'  Id.  eh.  Tl.  p.  184. 
*  Id.  p.  196. 
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Upon  thb  supposition  the  aimual  wants  of  Sweden 
would  be  ten  niiUions  of  tuns,  and  four  or  five 

0 

hundred  thousand  would  go  but  a  little  way  m 
supply ing  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a  haitf 
or  diree  millions ;  and  if  we  take  only  the  diflfe- 
rence  from  the  average  importation  it  idll  appear, 
that  the  assistance  which  the  Swedes  receite 
from  importation  in  a  year  of  scarcity  b  peifcctly 
futile. 

The  consequence  of  this  State  of  things  is,  that 
the  Population  of  Sweden  is  in  a  pecuUar  manner 
affected  by  every  Variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  a  very  curious  and  instruc- 
tivc  remark  of  M.  Wargentin,  that  the  registers 
of  Sweden  show  that  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  increasc  and  decrease  aceordtng  to  the 
State  of  the  harvests.  From  the  nine  years  of 
which  hc  had  given  tablcs,  he  instances  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Marriages. 

Dirths. 

Deaths. 

Barren  ' 

1  tat 

18799 

81878 

68054 

ycars. 

.1758 

19584 

83299 

74370 

Abundant  ' 

ri759 

23210 

85579 

62662 

ycars. 

(.1760 

23383 

90635 

60083» 

1  Memoiref  Abreget  de  l'Academie  de  Stockholm,  p 
99. 
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Here  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1760  the  birtlis 
•  were  to  the  deaths  as  IS^to  10;  but  in  the  vear 
1758  only  as  11  to  10.     By  referring  to  the  eiiu- 
merations  of  the  population  in   1757  and  1760/ 
which  M.  Wargentin  has  given,  it  appears  that 
the  numbcr  of  marriages  in  the  year  1 760  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  wliolc  population  was  as  1  to  101; 
in  the  year  1757,  only  as  1  to  about  124.     The 
deaths  in  1760  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1 
to  39 ;  in  1757  as  1  to  32,  and  in  1758  as  1  to  31. 
In  some  obscrvations  on  the  Swedish  registers, 
M.  Wargentin  says,  that  in  the  unhealthy  years 
about   1   in  29  have  died  annually,  and  in  the 
healthy  years  1  in  39;  and  that  taking  a  middle 
term  the  average  mortality  might  be  considered  at 
1  in  36.*     But  this  inference  does  not  appear  to 
be  just,  as  a  mean  bctween  29  and  39  would  give 
34  ;  and  indeed  the  tables  which  he  has  himself 
brought  forward  contradict  an  average  mortality 
of  1  in  36,  and  prove  that  it  is  about  1  in  34^. 

The  Proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the  whok 
population  appears  to  be  on  an  average,  nearly  as 
1  to  1 12,  and  to  vary  between  the  extremes  of  1 


'  Memoires  Abr^j^cs  de  rActdcmic  de  Sto'  khülm%  p 
*  Id.  p.  29. 
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to  101,  and  1  to  124,  according  to  Üie  temporaiy 
prospect  of  a  support  for  a  fiunily.  Probably  in- 
deed,  it  varks  between  much  greater  extremes,  as 
the  period  from  which  these  calculations  are  made 
b  merely  for  nine  years. 

In  anodier  paper  which  M*  Wargentin  pubUsk« 
cd  in  the  same  colkction,  he  again  remarics,  tfaat 
in  Sweden  the  years  which  are  the  most  firuitful  in 
produce  are  the  most  fruitful  in  children.^ 

If  accurate  observations  were  made  in  olher 
countries  it  is  highly  probable  that  difierences  of 
the  same  kind  wouid  appear,  though  not  to  the 
s:ime  extcnt.*  With  rcgard  to  Sweden  they  clcar- 
ly  prove  that  its  population  lias  a  very  strong  ten- 
dency  to  incrcasc ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  always 
ready  to  foUow  with  the  greatcst  akrtncss  any  ave- 
ragc  increiisc  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  that 
it  makes  a  start  forwards  at  every  temporary  and 
occasional  increasc  of  food,  by  which  means  it  is 
continually  going  beyond  the  average  increasc, 


'  Memoire»  abreges  de  TAcad.  de  Stockholmt  p.  31. 

'  l*his  has  becn  confirmed  with  retard  to  England,  b> 
tbe  abstracts  of  parish  registert  which  havc  lately  becn 
publishcd.  The  years  1795  and  1800  are  marked  by  a  di- 
minution  of  marriaget  and  birtht,  and  an  incrtaae  of 
deaths. 


^# 
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and  is  rcprcssed  by  the  periodical  retums  of  severe 
%vant,  and  die  diseases  arising  from  it, 

Yet  notwidistanding  diis  constant  and  striking 
tendency  to  overflowing  numbers,  stränge  to  say  ! 
the  govemment  sukI  the  political  economists  of 
Sweden  are  continuaUy  calling  out  for  population, 
populatioiv,  Cantzlaer  observes  tfiat  the  govem* 
ment  not  having  the  power  of  inducing  strangers 
to  settle  in  the  country^  or  of  augmenting  at  plca- 
sure  the  number  of  births,  has  occupied  itsdf  since 
1748  in  every  measure  which  appeared  proper  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  countr}'.  i  But  sup- 
pose  that  the  govemment  really  possessed  the  pow^ 
er  of  inducing  strangers  to  settle,  or  of  increasing 
the  uumber  of  births  at  pleasure,  what  would  be 
,  the  consequence  ?  If  the  strangers  were  not  such 
as  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  they 
would  either  be  starved  themselves,  or  cause 
inore  of  the  Swedes  to  bc  starved ;  and  if  the  year- 
ly  number  of  births  were  considerably  increased, 
it  appears  to  me  perfectiy  clear  from  the  tables  of 

•  

M.  Wargentin,  that  the  principal  effect  would  be 
merely  an  increase  of  mortality.  Tbe  actual  po- 
pulation might  perhaps  even  be  diminished  by  it» 


'  Mcmoiitt  du  Royttume  de  Suede^  c.  yi.  p«  \W% 
vol^  i«  a 
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as  when  epidemics  have  oncc  been  gcnerated  by 
bad  nourishment  and  crowded  houses,  thcy  do  not 
always  stop  when  they  have  taken  off  the  redun- 
dant population,  hut  take  off  mth  it  a  part,  and 
somctimes  a  veiy  considerable  part  of  that  whkh 
the  countiy  might  be  able  properly  to  support 

In  all  very  northem  climates  in  wluch  the  prin- 
cipal  business  of  agriculturc  must  neccssarily  bc 
compressed  into  the  small  space  of  a  few  summer 
.  months,  it  will  almost  inevitably  happen  that  du- 
ring  this  period  a  want  of  hands  is  feit ;  but  tfais 
temporary  want  should  be  carefiilly.  distinguished 
from  a  real  and  effectual  demand  for  labor^  which 
includes  the  power  of  giving  employment  and  sup« 
port  through  the  whole  year,  and  not  merely  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  population  of  Sweden 
in  the  natural  course  of  its  increase  will  always  be 
ready  fiilly  to  answer  Ulis  effectual  demand ;  and  a 
supply  beyond  it,  whether  from  strangers  or  an  ad« 
ditional  number  of  births,  could  only  be  produc* 
tive  of  miser\'. 

It  is  asscrted  by  Swedish  authors  that  a  given 
number  of  mcn  and  of  days  produces  in  Sweden 
only  a  third  part  of  what  is  produced  by  the  same 
number  of  each  in  some  other  countries  ;*  and 


*  Meaioirei  du  Royaiuae  de  Suidci  (CantxUer)  eh.  if« 
p.191, 
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heavy  accusations  are  in  consequence  brought 
against  the  national  industry.  Of  the  general 
grounds  for  such  accusations,  a  stranger  cannot  be 
a  competent  judge ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it 
appears  to  me  that  more  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  cllmate  and  soil,  than  to  an  actual  want  of  in- 
dustry in  the  natives,  For  a  large  portion  of  the 
year  their  exertions  are  necessarily  cramped  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate ;  and  during  the  time 
when  they  are  able  to  engage  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions,  the  natural  indifierence  of  the  soil,  and  the 
extent  of  surface  required  for  a  given  produce  in- 
evitably  employ  a  great  proportional  quantity  of  la- 
bon  It  is  well  know  in  England,  that  a  iarm  of 
large  extent  consisting  of  a  poor  soil  is  worked  at 
a  much  greater  expense  for  the  same  produce  than 
a  small  one  of  rieh  land«  The  natural  poverty  of 
the  soil  in  Sweden,  generally  speaking,  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  a  joumey  up  the  westem  side  of  the  country, 
and  afterwards  in  crossing  it  from  Norway  to 
Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the  eastem  coast  to 
the  passage  over  to  Finland,  I  confess  that  I  saw 
fcwer  marks  of  a  want  of  national  industry  than  I 
should  have  expected.  As  &r  as  I  could  judge,  I 
\er\'  seldom  saw  any  land  uncultivated  which 

z  2 
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would  have  becn  cultivated  in  England,  and  I 
tan^-y  saw  many  spots  of  land  in  tillage  whteh  nc> 
ver  would  have  been  touched  with  a  plough  here. 
Tht^se  were  lands  in  which  eveiy  fivc  or  ten  3rards, 
there  were  large  stones  er  rocks,  round  which  tbe 
plough  must  necessarily  be  tumed  er  lifted  over 
them ;  anrl  the  one  or  the  other  is  generally  done  ac- 
cording  to  their  size«  The  plough  is  very  iigfat,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  in  ploughing  among  the 
stumps  of  the  trees  when  they  are  low,  the  genend 
practice  is  to  lifl  it  over  them«  The  man  who 
holds  the  plow  does  this  very  nimbly,  with  Uttlc 
or  no  stop  to  tlie  horsc. 

Of  the  valuc  ofthose  lands  for  tillagc,  which  are 
at  prcscnt  covcred  with  immense  forests,  I  could  be 
no  judgc  ;  but  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwe- 
gians  are  accuscd  of  Clearing  these  woods  away 
too  prccipitately,  and  without  prcviously  consider- 
ing  wliat  is  likely  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  land 
M'hcn  cleared.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  the 
sakc  of  one  good  crop  of  rje,  which  may  always 
be  obtaiiied  from  the  manure  afForded  by  the 
ashes  of  the  bumt  trees,  much  growing  timber  is 
sometinic  s  spoilcd,  and  the  land  i^crhaps  afterwards 
becomvs  .ilmost  ent*»p  'y  uscless.  After  the  crop 
of  rye  has  been  obtaincd,  the  common  practice  is 
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to  tum  cattle  in  upon  the  grass,  which  niay  acci- 
dentally  grow  up.  If  the  land  bc  naturally  good, 
the  feediiig  of  the  cattle  prevents  fresh  firs  from 
iising;  but  if  it  1^  bad  the  cattle  of  course  cannot 
remain  long  in  it,  and  the  seeds,  witli  which  every 
wind  is  surcharged  sovv  the  ground  again  tliickly 
with  firs. 

On  observing  many  spots  of  this  kind  both  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  I  could  not  help  being 
Struck  with  the  idea,  that  though  for  other  rca- 
sons  it  was  very  litde  probable,  such  appearances 
certainly  madc  it  seem  possible  that  thcse  countries 
might  have  been  better  peopled  formeriy  than  -^t 
present ;  and  that  lands  which  are  now  covercd 
with  forests  might  have  produced  com  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Wars,  plagues,  or  that  greater  depo- 
pulator  than  either,  a  tyrannical  govemment  niiccht 
have  suddenly  destroyed  or  expellcd  the  greatest 
partof  the  inhabitants,  and  a  ne^Iect  of '!»c  land  für 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  Nonvay  or  Sweden  would 

produce  a  verj'  stränge  difllrcnce  in  the  face  of  ttie 

* 

counlry.  But  this  is  merely  au  idca  wliich  I  couid 
not  help  mentioning,  but  which  the  rcacler  aucady 
knows  has  not  had  weight  enough  with  nie  to 
make  me  suppose  the  fact  in  any  tlcgrec  p«oi>ujic. 
To  return  to  die  agriculture  of  Sweden,     In- 

z3 
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dq)endently  of  any  deficiency  in  the  natkmal  in* 
dustry,  thcre  are  certainly  some  circumstanoes 
in  the  poiitical  regulations  of  the  country  which 
teiid  to  impede  the  natural  progress  of  its  cultlva- 
tion.  There  are  still  some  burdensome  corvges 
remaining,  which  the  possessors  of  certain  lands 
are  obliged  to  perform  for  the  domains  <^  the 
crown.'  The  posting  of  the  country  is  undoubt- 
edly  veiy  cheap  and  convenient  to  the  traveUer ; 
but  is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  occasion  a  gitat 
waste  of  labor  to  the  fermer,  both  in  men  and 
horses.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Swedish  econo- 
mists,  that  the  labor  which  would  be  saved  by  the 
abolition  of  this  System  alone  would  produce  an- 
nually  300,000  tuns  of  grain.  The  very  great 
distance  of  the  markets  in  Sweden»  and  the  ver\- 
incomplete  division  of  labor  which  is  almost  a  nc> 
cessary  consequence  of  it,  occasion  also  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  exertion.  And  if  there  bc  no 
marked  want  of  diligence  and  activity  among  the 
Swedish  peasants,  there  is  certainly  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  best  modcs  of  regulating  the  ro- 
tation  of  their  crops  and  of  manuring  and  improv. 
ing  dicir  lands. 

*  Mcmoiret  du  Royaume  de  Su^dei  ch,  vi.  p.  2Q2* 
<  Id.  p.  204« 
'  Id.  ch«  Tl. 
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If  thc  govemment  were  employed  in  renioving 
these  impediments,  and  in  endeavors  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  industry  of  ihe  farmcrs,  and  circu- 
late  die  best  information  on  agriculturai  subjects, 
it  would  do  much  more  for  Uie  popuIation  of  the 
country,  thanby  the  establishment  of  fi ve  huiulred 
foundling  hospitals« 

Aecording  to  Cantzlaer,  the  principal  measures 
in  which  the  govemment  had  been  engaged  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  popuIation  were  the  esta- 
blishment  of  Colleges  of  medicine,  and  of  lying-in 
and  foundling  hospitals.  The  establishment  of 
Colleges  of  medicine  for  the  eure  of  the  poor  gratis 
may  in  many  cases  be  extremely  beneficial,  and 
was  so  probably  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Sweden;  but  the  example  of  the  hospitals  of 
France,  which  have  the  same  object,  may  create  a 
doubt  whether  even  such  establishments  are  uni  ver- 
sally  to  be  recomraended.  Lying-in  hospitals,  as  far 
asthey  have  aneflfect,  are  probably  rather  prcjudi- 
cial  than  otherwise,  as  aecording  to  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  generally  condnctcd,  iheir  tenden- 
cy  is  certainly  to  encourage  vice.     Foundling  hos- 

*  Mcmoires  du  Royaumc  de  Suede,  ch«  Ti.p.  188. 
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pitals»  whether  tbey  attain  tlieir  professed  and 
iminediale  object  or  Dot^  are  ia  every  view  hurt« 
ful  to  the  State ;  but  the  mode  in  whieh  they  ope* 
late  I  shall  havc  CKxasioiiL  to  dlscuss  moie  particu« 
briy  in  another  chapter. 

The  Swedish  gcMrernment  howerer  has  not  becn 
cxclusively  employed  in  measuresof  thisnatuie« 
By  an  edict  in  1776  the  commerce  of  gnun  was 
rendered  completely  free  throughout  Ihe  whölc 
interior  of  the  country ;  and  with  regard  to  die  prcK 
irinee  of  Scania,  which  grows  more  than  itä  con^ 
somption^  exp(»tatioD  free  bf  erery  du^  was  d» 
Iowcd/  Till  this  period  the  agriciilture  of  the 
southem  proWnces  had  becn  chccked  by  the  \vant 
of  vent  for  their  grain  on  accoiuU  of  the  difficulty 
of  transport,  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  scUin^ 
it  to  foreigners  at  any  pricc.  The  Dortbem  pro- 
vinces  are  still  iindcr  some  difficuUics  in  this  res- 
pect,  though  as  they  never  groiv  a  quaiititr  suffi- 
cient  for  their  consumption  thcse  difficultics  are 
not  so  miich  felt^*  It  may  bc  observcd  howevcr 
kl  generale  that  there  is  no  check  more  fatal  to 
improving  cultivation  than  any  difficulty  ja  the 
xtnt  of  its  produce,  which  prevcnts  the  (armer 


*  M-moirct  du  Soyauxnt  de  Su^dcv  ch%  vi.  p^  204 
^  Ubid. 
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from  being  aWc  to  obtain  in  good  years  a  prioe  for 
his  com  not  much  bdow  the  gencral  average» 

Birt  what  perhaps  has  contribated  Tnore  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  increadng  popalaiian  oT 
Swedeii  is  the  abolkion  of  a  ^w  in  1748,  wlüch 
limited  the  number  oT  persons  to  eacb  hernnan  or 
ferm/  The  obgect  of  this  law  appears  to  haTC 
been  \o  fbrce  the  dnldrcn  of  the  proprietors  to  un- 
dertake  the  dearing  and  cukivation  of  fresh  lands,» 
by  ^vhich  it  was  thought  that  the  in^iole  coimtiy 
ift'oold  be  sooner  improred.  Bat  it  appeared 
from*  experience  Aat  these  children,  being  withoot 
snfficient  fundsfcR'SiichimdeitakingSy  werccfiEg- 
ed  to  seek  their  fortune  m  sobic  odier  iiiay,  and 
great  numbers  in  consequcnce  are  said  to  havc 
emigrated.  A  &ther  may  now  hocvcver  not  only 
divide  his  landed  property  mto  as  many  shares  as 
hc  thinks  firoper;  bnt  these  diTisicHis  areparticntar- 
ly  ecommendedby  thegpvemrrient^andcor.sfdcr. 
in;T  the  immense  size  of  the  SweÄA  benmans  ant! 
tln^  ^mpossü^ilFty  of  their  benig  cohtrafcd  conr- 
plefely  by  one  family^  such  dirisio!»  mnst.  it  cvc- 
Ty  •  cinr  of  vierr  be  highir  izsefiif. 

The  popuFation  of  Swcrfea  in  seientec«  heut- 
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dred  and  fifty  one,  was  2,229,661.^ .  In  1799,  ac- 
cording  to  an  account  which  I  received  in  Stock- 
holm fix)m  Professor  Nicander,  the  successor  to 
M.  Walentin,  it  was  3,043,731.  This  b  a  veiy 
consideraUe  addition  to  the  permanent  populatios 
of  the  country  which  has  foUowed  a  {»t^xxtional 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soii,  as  the  impoits 
of  com  are  not  greater  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  conditioa 
of  the  people  is  on  an  average  worse» 

This  increase  however  has  not  gone  forwards 
without  periodical  checks,  which,  if  they  «have 
not  for  the  time  entirely  stopj^ed  its  progress,  have 
ahvays  retarded  the  rate  of  it.  How  often  these 
checks  have  recurred  durim^  the  last  50  years,  I 
am  not  fumished  with  sufficient  data  to  be  aHe  to 
say,  but  I  can  mention  somc  of  them.  From  the 
paper  of  M.  Wargentin  already  quoted  in  this 
chapter,  it  appears  that  the  years  1757  and  1758 
were  harren,  and  comparatively  mortui  years.  If 
we  were  to  judge  from  the  increased  importation 
of  1768,'  this  would  also  appear  to  I)e  an  uni>ro. 
ductive  year.     AcccM-ding  to  the  additional  tables 


'  Memoires  du  Royaumc  de  Suede«  eh.  ti.  p.  184, 
•  Memoires  de  r  Acadcmle  de  Stockholm»  p.  39. 
^  Memoire«  du  Rojranme  de  Soede»  table  xlii. 
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with  which  M.  Wargentin  fumi^ed  Dr.  Price, 
the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  were  particularly 
inortaU  The  year  1789  must  have  bqen  veiy 
bighly  so,  as  in  the  accounts  which  I  reeeived 
from  professor  Nicander  this  year  alone  materially 
afiected  the  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
for  the  twenty  yeafs  ending  in  1795.  This  pro- 
portion, including  the  year  1789,  was  100  to  77 ; 
but  abstracting  it,  was  100  to  75 ;  which  is  a 
great  difFerence  for  one  year  to  make  in  an  ave- 
rage of  twenty.  To  conclude  the  catalogue,  the 
year  1799,  when  I  was  in  Sweden,  must  have 
been  a  very  fetal  one.  In  the  provinces  bordering 
ön  Norway  the  peasants  called  it  the  worst  that 
they  had  ever  remembered.  The  catde  had  all 
suflTered  extremely  during  the  winter,  from  the 
drought  of  the  prcceding  year ;  and  in  July,  about 
a  month  before  the  harvest,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  was  living  upon  bread  made  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  fir,  and  of  dried  sorrel,  absolutc- 
ly  without  any  mixture  of  meal  to  make  it  more 
palatable  and  nourishing.  The  sallow  looks  and 
melancholy  countenances  of  the  peasants  bctrayed 
the  unwholesomcness  of  their  nourishment.     Ma- 


*  Price's  Obscnr.  on  ReTcrs.  Pay.  toI.  ii.p,  125. 
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ny  had  died,  but  the  füll  efTects  of  such  a  diet 
had  not  then  been  feit.  They  woiild  probaUy 
appear  afterwards  in  the  form*  of  some  epidemic 
sickness» 

The  patience  vith  which  the  Iower  classes  of 
people  in  Sweden  bear  these  severe  pressures  is 
perfeedy  astonishing,  and  can  only  arise  from 
their  being  left  entirely  to  their  owfi  resotirces, 
and  from  the  belief  that  they  are  submitting'  to 
the  great  law  of  neces^ty/and  not  to  the  capriccs 
of  their  ruiers.  Most  of  the  married  laborers» 
as  has  becn  before  observed,  cultivate  a  small 
portion  of  land ;  and  when  from  an  unfavorable 
season  tlicir  crops  fail  or  their  cattle  die,  they  see 
the  cause  of  their  want,  and  Ixrar  it  as  the  Visita- 
tion of  providcncc.  Every  man  will  submit  with 
bccoming  jxitience  to  cvils  wlüch  he  behcvcs  to 
arise  from  the  gencral  laws  of  nature  ;  but  whcn 
die  vanity  and  mistaken  benevolcncc  of  the  govem- 
mcnt  and  the  higher  classes  of  society  havc  by  a 
peri)etual  interference  with  the  conccms  of  the 
Iower  classes  endeavored  to  persuadc  them,  tlmt 
all  the  good  which  they  cnjcy  is  conferrcd  upon 
thcm  by  their  rulcrs  and  rieh  bciitfactors,  it  is 
vcry  natural  that  tlicy  shouJd  attrihulc  all  the 
evil  which  they  sufTcr  to  the  samc  sourccs,  and 
patience  under  such   circumstances  cannot  rca- 
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sonably  be  expected.  Though  to  avoid  still  great- 
er  evils,  we  may  be  allowed  to  repress  this  impa- 
tience  by  force  if  it  show  itself  in  overt  acts,  yct 
the  impaticnce  itself  appears  to  be  clearly  justified 
in  this  case ;  and  those  are  in  a  great  degree  answcr- 
able  for  its  cor^sequenccs,  whose  conduct  has  tend- 
cd  evidently  to  encourage  it. 

Though  the  Swcdes  had  supported  thc  severe 
dearth  of  1799  with  extraordinary  resignation; 
yetnfterwards  on  an  edict  of  the  govemment  to 
prohibit  the  distillation  of  spirits,  it  is  said  that 
there  were  considcrablc  commotions  in  the  coiin- 
try.  The  measure  itself  was  certainly  calciilated 
to  benefit  the  people ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  received  ^ffords  a  curious  proof  of  the  differ- 
ent  temper  with  which  people  bear  an  evil,  arising 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  a  privation  caused  by 
the  edicts  of  a  govemment. 

The  sickly  periods  in  Sweden  which  have  re- 
tarded  the  rate  of  its  increase  in  popiilation,  appear 
in  general  to  have  arisen  from  the  unwholesome 
nourishment  oecasioned  by  severe  want.  And 
this  want  has  been  caused  by  unfavorable  seasons 
falling  upon  a  country  which  was  without  any  re- 
served  storc,  einher  in  its  general  exports,  or  in 
the  liberal  divbion  of  food  to  the  laborer  in  com- 
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mon  j-ears,  and  which  was  thcreforc  peopled  fuBy 
up  to  its  produce  bcfore  thc  occiirrencc  of  thc 
scanty  harvcst.  Such  a  State  of  tliiiif^  is  a  ctcar 
proof  that  if,  as  some  of  the  Swed'ish  cconomists 
asscrt,  tlieir  couiitry  ought  to  have  a  population  of 
nine  or  ten  miliions,*  they  Isave  nolh'mg  furthcr 
to  do  than  to  make  it  prixhicc  food  sufficient  )br 
such  a  numlier,  and  thej-  niay  rt-st  pcrfcctly  assor- 
cd  that  they  will  not  want  moutlis  to  cat  it  mth. 
<Mt  the  ansistance  of  lying-in  and  foundUi^  lios. 
pitals. 

Notwithstanding  thc  mortal  rear  of  1789,  it 
■appcared  from  the  accounts  which  I  received  from 
professor  Nicander,  that  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  country  had  increased.  The  average  mcM*- 
tality  for  the  twenty  years  ending  1795,  was  1  in 
37,  instead  of  I  in  less  than  35,  which  had  been 
the  average  of  the  preccding  twenty  years.  As 
the  rate  of  increase  had  not  been  accelerated  in 
thc  twenty  ycärs  ending  in  1795,  the  diminished 
mortality  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  in> 
creased  Operation  of  the  preventive  check.  Ano> 
ther  calculation  which  I  received  from  the  profes- 
sor secmed  to  confirm  this  supposition.     Accord> 

<'  Memoiretdn  RojrBume  de  Sudde,  cb.  ri.  p.  196. 
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ing  to  M.  Wargentin,  as  quoted  by  Sussmilch,  i 
5  Standing  marriages  produced  yearly  1  child; 
but  in  the  latter  period,  the  proportion  of  Standing 
marriages  to  annual  births  was  as  5^  and  subtract- 
ing  illegitimate  children,  as  5^  to  1 ;  a  proof  that 
in  the  latter  period  the  marriages  had  not  been 
quite  so  early  and  so  prolific. 

*  Göttliche  Ordnung,  Tpl  i.  c.  yu%.  120.  p«  331. 
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THE  lists  of  births,  dcallis,  and  marriagcs, 
in  Russia,  prescnt  such  extraordinary  results,  that 
it  ii>  impossible  not  to  rcccivc  them  with  a  consi- 
dcraMe  degree  of  suspicion ;  at  the  same  time  thc 
regulär  manncr  in  which  they  have  been  collected, 
and  their  agrcement  with  cach  other  in  different 
ycars,  cnt'tlc  them  to  attention. 

In  a  pai)er  presented  in  1 786  by  B.  F.  Hermaii 
to  tlie  academy  of  Petersbiirgh,  and  published  in 
the  J\^ova  Acta  .Icademite^  tojn,  iv.  a  comparison  ift 
made  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
different  provinces  and  tOAvns  of  the  empire,  and 
the  following  proportions  are  givcn  : 
In  Petersburgh  the  births  are  to  the 

burials,  as  .  •  13  to  80 

In  the  goveminent  of  Moscow,  21       10 

District  of  Moscow,   excepting  die 

town,  .  .21        10 

Tver,  .  .  .  26        10 

Novogorod,         .  .         20       10 
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22  to  10 

20 

10 

29 

10 

23 

10 

20 

10 

13 

10 

21 

10 

13 

10 

11 

10 

12 

10 

Pskovsk,        .  ,  ^  ^ 

Resan,       .         •  ,  , 

Veronesch,      •         •         .  . 

ArchbistK^ric  of  Vologda, 

Kostroma,        •         ,         •         , 

Archangel,     '        •         .     .    • 

Tobolsk,  .         •         .         ^ 

To^vn  of  Tobolsk^ 

Reval,  .  •        .         . 

Vologda,  .  . 
Some  of  these  proportions  it  will  be  observed 
are  extraordinarily  high.  In  Veronesch,  for  in- 
stance,  the  births  are  to  the  deaths,  nearly  as  3  to 
1,  which  is  as  great  a  proportion  I  believe  as  ever 
was  known  in  America.  The  average  result 
howcver  of  these  proportions  has  been  in  some 
degree  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  View  of  the  Russian  Empire^ 
makes  the  general  proportion  of  births  to  burials 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  225  to  100,* 
which  IS  2  and  }  to  1 ;  and  this  proportion  is 
taken  from  the  lists  of  1793.* 

From  the  number  of  ycarly  marriages,   and 


1  VoU  li.  b.  iü.  p.  162. 
>  Id.  p.  145. 
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yearly  births,  M.  Hcrnian  draws  die    following 
conclüsions : 

Cfä/area 
In  Petersburgh  one  mamage  yidds  4 

In  the  govcnunent  of  Moscow,  about       3 

Tver, 3 

Novogorod, 3 

Pskovsk, 3 

Besan, S 

Veronesch,  .  .         .         .  A 

Vologda,       .  -         ...       4 

Kostroma,  .  '        .  .  3 

Arcliaiig<cl,     .....         4 

Reval, 4 

Government  of  Tobolsk,  .         4 

TmvnofTobolsk.ffom  176810  1778,  3 
from  1779  to  1783,  5 
in  1783.  .  6 

M.  Hertnan  observes  that  the  fruitfulness  of 
maniages  in  Russia  does  not  ezceed  that  of  other 
countries,  though  the  mortali^  is  much  lesSi''as 
^pears  from  the  followtiig  proportions,  drawii 
{rom  a  roug^  catculation  of  the  niunber  of  inhabi- 
tants  in  each  govemmcnt : 
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Dies 

Anmially. 

In  Petersburgh,          .          .          ] 

lii)28 

In  the  govemment  of  Moscow,        1 

L      32 

District  of  Moscow,        .        .       ] 

l      74 

Tver,        ....           ] 

L      75 

Novogorod,          .        .          .       ] 

L      68| 

Pskovsk,         ...         .     ] 

L      701 

Resan,         ....           ] 

L      50 

Veronesch,     .        .         .         .       i 

l      79 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda,              1 

l      65 

Kostroma,         .         .         .          ] 

i      59 

Archangel,     ....       1 

28| 

Reval,       ....             1 

l      29 

Goveniment  of  Tobolsk,        4         ] 

L      44 

Town  of  Tobolsk,         .         .        ] 

l      32 

in  1783,             ] 

L      22J 

It  may  be  concluded,  M.  Herman  says,  that  in 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Russian  provinces  the 
yearly  mortaliQr  is  1  in  60.^ 

This  average  number  is  so  high,  and  some  of 
the  proporäons  \h  tfae  particular  provinces  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  It  is  impossible  to  believe  them 
accurate.  They  have  been  nearly  confirmed^ 
however,  by  subsequent  lists,  which,  according 


>  Nora  Acta  Academi«i  tom«  iv. 
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to  Mr.  Tooke,  make  the  general  mortalitj-  in  sfl 
Ru^sia  I  in  58'  Biit  Mr.  Tookc  himbclf  scons 
to  doiibt  thc  accunn:y  of  this  panicuLir  dc]»aj1- 
mviit  of  ihc  rcgisters ;  and  I  have  since  l»eard 
froiii  ^imA  authority  ittL\t  thure  h  rcason  to  l>-Iit-vc 
tbat  thu  oiiiiisions  in  tlu-  buriuls  an?  in  all  thc  pro- 
vinces  rniich  greater  than  the  f)mis5ioii3  in  tin 
birihs,  and  conseqiicntly  thul  the  vcry  grcat  exccss 
of  birthsand  very  small  mortality,  are  morc  appa- 
rent  llian  real.  It  is  supposed  tliat  many  childrm, 
particularly  in  thc  Ukraine,  arc  privatdy  intcnrd 
by  thcir  fathers  wiihout  informatioTi  to  thc  priest. 
The  numcTOus  and  rcpeated  levies  of  recruits  takc 
ofF  great  numbcrs  whose  deaths  are  not  rectHded. 
From  tlie  frequent  emigraUoiis  of  whole  fiunUies 
to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  tranqxir- 
tation  of  malefkctors  to  Sibeiia,  great  numbers  ne- 
cessarily  die  on  journics  or  in  parts  where  no  re- 
gulär listä  are  kept ;  and  some  omissions  are  attri- 
buted  to  the  negk-ct  of  the  parish  priests,  who 
have  an  interest  in  recording  the  births  but  not 
the  deaths. 

To  these  reasons  I  should  add,  that  the  poputa- 

*  View  of  tbe  Ruuian  Empire,  toI.  ü.  b.  üi.  p.  148. 
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tion  of  each  province  is  probably  estimated  by  the 
number  of  boors  belonging  to  each  estute  in  it ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  part  of  them  has 
leave  to  residc  in  the  towns.  Their  births  there- 
fore  appear  in  the  province,  but  their  deaths  do 
not.  The  apparent  mortality  of  tlie  towns  is  not 
proportionably  increased  by  this  emigration,  be- 
cause  it  is  estimated  according  to  actual  enumera- 
tion.  The  bills  of  mortality  in  the  towns  exprcss 
correcdy  the  nymbers  dying  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber known  to  be  actually  present  in  these  towns ; 
but  the  biUs  of  mortality  in  the  provinces,  purport- 
ing  to  express  the  numbers  dying  out  of  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  province,  do  really  only 
express  the  numbers  dying  out  of  a  much  smaller 
population,  because  a  considerable  part  oi'  the  es- 
timated population  is  absent« 

In  Petersburgh,  it  appeared  by  an  enumeration 
in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males  was  126,827, 
and  of  fcmales  only  65,619.'  The  proportlon  of 
males  was  therefore  very  nearly  double,  arising 
from  the  numbers  who  came  to  the  town  to  eara 
their  capitation  tax,  leaving  their  families  in  the 


»  Memoire  par  W.  L.  Crafil,  Nova  AcU  Academisy 
tom.  iv. 
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counnr,  and  from  thc  custom  among  the  lords  rf 
retaitiing  a  prodigious  number  of  thcir  boors  is 
hoiiseliold  servants  in  Peterebui^h  and  Moscow. 

TKe  number  of  births  in  proportion  lo  the  wbolc 
population  in  Russia  is  not  diffcrent  from  a  cotn- 
mon  average  in  other  countries,  bcing  about  1  in 
36.' 

Accordin^  to  thc  paper  of  M.  Hertnan  alreikljr 
quoted,  the  proportion  of  boys  dying  wilhin  the 
first  rcnr  is  at  Pctcrsburgh  J,  in  thc  gorcmmcDt  rf 
TobcJsk  h,  in  the  town  of  Tobolsk  i,  in  the  Ardi- 
bishopric  of  Vologda  t5,  in  Novogorod  y^,  in  Ve- 
ronesch  ^  in  Archangel  i.  The  very  smaU  inor< 
tality  of  infants  in  some  of  these  provtnoes,  parti- 
culariy  as  the  calculation  does  not  seem  to  be  lia- 
ble  to  much  error,  makes  the  smallness  of  the  ge- 
neral  mortality  more  credible.  In  Sweden  through- 
out  the  whole  country,  the  proportion  of  infiwits 
which  dies  within  the  first  year  is  '  or  xao/K.  • 

The  proportion  of  yearly  tnarn^;es  in  Rusü» 
to  the  whole  population  is  according  to  M.  Her< 
man,  in  the  towns  about  1  in  100,  and  in  the  pro- 


*  Tookc'i  Vie<r  ofltiinian  Empire,  toi  ü.  b.  iii.p.  I4T. 

*  Memoim  Abregci  de  rAckdemie  de  Stockholm,  p. 
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vinces  about  1  in  70  or  80.  According  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  the  fifteen  govemments  of  which  he  had 
lists,  the  Proportion  was  1  in  92.^  This  is  not 
very  diflerent  from  other  countries.  In  Pciers- 
burgh  indeed  the  proportion  was  1  in  140  ;*  but 
this  is  clearly  accoimted  for,  by  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  the 
males  in  comparison  of  the  females. 

The  registers  fbr  tlie  city  of  Petersburgh  arc 
supposed  to  be  such  as  can  be  entirely  depended 
upon ;  and  the^i^  tend  to  prove  the  general  salubri- 
ty  of  the  climate.  But  there  is  one  &ct  recorded 
in  them,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  what  has 
been  observed  in  all  other  countries.  This  is  a 
much  greater  mortality  of  femalc  children  tha:  t  of 
male.  In  the  period  fix)m  1781  to  1785,  of  1000 
boys  bom  147  only  died  within  the  Erst  year,  but 
of  the  same  number  of  girls  310.  *  The  propor- 
tion is  as  10  to  21,  which  is  inconceivable,  and 
must  indeed  have  been  in  some  measur^  acciden- 
tal,  as  in  the  preceding  periods  the  proportion  was 
only  as  10  to  14 ;  but  even  this  is  very  extraordi- 


'  View  of  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  146. 
*  Memoire  par  W*  L.  Krafft,  Noira  Acta  Academi«, 
tom.  ir. 

»  Ibid.  . 
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taxy,  as  it  has  been  generally  remarkcd  thai  iii 
every  stagt-  of  lifc  csccpt  during  the  peiiod  of 
childtx.ariiig,  Ük:  mortality  anKing  feniales  is  Ic» 
ihan  ainoiig  m,dt-s.  The  cliniatc  of  Siveden  docs 
not  ap)H:dr  ta  hc  very  difi'erent  from  that  of  Ru&' 
sia  :  aiid  M.  Wargt-utiii  observes,  with  rcspect  to 
the  SuTdibli  talilcs,  that  it  appears  from  thcm  tfaat 
thc  hiTialler  mormlity  uf  flniiiles  is  uol  mcrcly  o«- 
ing  to  a  more  regulär  aiul  Icss  Lnhoriotui  lifc;,  but  U 
a  natural  law  whicli  opeMes  consbuitly  frooi  iu- 
fimcy  toold  i^.* 

According  to  M.  Kraft,'  the  naiT  of  aO  tfant 
ire  bom  m  l'etersburgh  Ine  to  25  ;  which  iJiows- 
a  dcgRt  ol  htuldiintss  in  carl\  lifc  vcry  i1nti>>ual 
for  so  large  a  town ;  but  after  twenty,  a  mortallty 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  Etiropc 
takes  place,  which  is  justly  attributed  to  the  im- 
moderate  use  of  brandy.'  Th/e  mortality  Uetv-ecn 
10  and  15  is  so  small,  that  ooly  1  in  47  males  and 
1  in  29  fcnialcs  die  during  this  period.  From  20 
to  25  lli£  mortaUty  is  so  grcat,  that  1   in  9  male& 

'  McmoUcs  Abrcgea  de  L'AcademLe  de  Stockliolin-  pt. 
XS. 

•  Nova  Acta  Academix)  tom.  W. 

'  Tooke'»  Y>f  °^  ^c  RuBsiui  Em^tte^  vol>  ü.  b.iü. 
]f.  ISS. 
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aiid  1  in  13  females  die.  Tbe  tables  show  that 
this  extraordinary  mortality  is  occasioned  princi- 
pally  by  pleunsies,  high  fevers,  and  consumptioos. 
Pleurisies  destroy  J,  high  feversf,  and  consump* 
tions  »,  of  thc  whole  popuIatioQ.  The  three  toge- 
ther  take  off  t  of  all  that  die* 

The  general  mortality  during  the  period  from 
1781  to  1785  was,  acccHtiingto  M.  Krafit,  1  in 
37.  In  a  fbrmer  period  it  had  been  1  in  35,  and 
in  a  subsequent  period,  when  epi^mic  diseases 
prevailed,  it  wq^  1  in  29.^  This  areragc  mortaß^ 
ty  is  small  fbr  a  large  town ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  from  a  passage  in  M.  Krafit's  memoir,* 
that  the  deaths  in  the  ho^itak,  the  prisons,  and  in 
the  mctison  des  Enfam  trouccs^  are  either  cntirely 
omitted,  or  not  given  with  correctness ;  and  rni- 
doubtedly  the  Insertion  c^these  deaths  might  makc 
a  great  difierence  in  tbe  apparent  heakhiness  of  the 
town. 

In  the  maison  des  Enßms  troaoes  alonc,  the 
mortality  is  prodigiotis»  No  regulär  lists  aie  pah- 
bshed.  andVerbfid  commorucations  are  alwavs  lia- 


*  Tooke^s  View  of  the  Rossim  Eupirey  irol.  u.  b»  iu.- 
p. 151. 
'  See  a  iie«e  m  Toolte^  Viev  of  Rnss.  Esp.  voL  iL  b. 
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ble  to  some  unccrtainty.  I  caniiot  iherefore  rely 
lipon  the  informütion  whicli  I  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  from  the  most  carcfiil  inquiries  which  I 
could  make  of  the  altcr.dants  at  the  housc  in  Pe- 
tersl)iirgh,  I  understood  tliat  100  a  month  wastbe 
common  average.  In  tlie  preceding  (.vinter,  whicfc 
vms.  the  winter  of  1788,  rt  had  not  becn  uiicom- 
mon  to  btiry  18  a  day.  The  average  ntimtxr  re- 
ceived  in  the  day  is  about  10 ;  and  ihmigh  ibcy 
are  all  sent  into  the  coiintry  to  l;e  nursed  thnx 
days  after  they  havc  becn  in  the' housc,  yet,  as 
many  «f  thcm  :irc  broiight  in  a  d\ing  statc,  the 
niortality  musl  necessarily  bc  great.  The  number 
said  to  be  received  appears,  indeeed,  almost  in> 
crcdible ;  but,  from  what  I  saw  myself,  I  shoiild 
bc  inclined  to  behevc,  that  both  this  and  the  mor- 
tality  bcfore  mcntioni-^d  might  not  be  &r  from  the 
truth.  [  was  at  the  house  about  noon,  and  four 
children  had  been  just  received,  one  of  which  was 
cvidendy  dying,  and  another  did  not  seem  as  if  it 
would  long  survive. 

A  part  of  the  house  is  destined  to  the  purpose 
of  a  lying-in  hospital,  where  every  woman  that 
comes  is  received  and  no  qucstions  are  askcd. 
The  children  which  are  thus  bom  are  brought  up 
by  nuraes  in  the  housc,  and  are  not  seikt  into  tbc 
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countiy  like  the  others.  A  mother,  if  she  choose 
it,  may  perform  the  office  of  nul^e  to  her  own 
child  in  the  house,  but  is  not  permitted  to  take  it 
away  with  her.  A  cldld  brought  to  the  house 
may  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  its  parents,  if 
they  can  prove  themselves  able  to  support  it ;  and 

• 

all  the  children  are  marked  and  numbered  on  be- 
ing  received,  that  they  may  be  known  and  produc- 
ed  to  the  parents,  whcn  required,  who,  if  they  can- 
not  reclaim  them,  are  permitted  to  visit  them. 

The  CDiintrjt  nurses  receive  only  two  roubles  a 
month,  which,  as  the  current  paper  rouble  is  sel- 
dom  worth  more  than  half  a  crown,  is  only  about 
fifteen  pence  a  week ;  yet  the  general  expenses  are 
Said  to  be  100,000  roubles  a  month.  The  regu- 
lär revenues  belonging  to  the  institution  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  this  sum;  but  the  govemment 
takes  on  itself  tlie  management  of  the  whole  afFair, 
and  consequendy  bears  all  the  additional  expenses. 
As  children  are  received  without  any  limit,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  expenses  should  al- 
so be  unlimited.  It  is  evident  that  the  niost 
dreadful  evils  must  result  from  an  unlimited  recep. 
tion  of  children,  and  only  a  limited  fund  to  support 
them.     Such  institutions,  therefore»  if  managcd 
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properlj-,  that  is,  if  the  cxtraorxiinnry  mortalitv  do 
not  prcvciit  the  rapid  accumulatiun  of  cxpcnse, 
cannot  csist  long  cxccpt  iiiider  the  prot^clion  oTa 
vcrj'  rieh  govemment ;  and  even  undcr  such  pro- 
tecti(}n  the  peiiod  of  tlieir  failurc  canuot  bc  vciy 
dislant. 

At  six  or  scven  ycars  old  the  childrcn  who 
Iiave  Ix'cn  stnt  iiito  the  countrj  retum  to  ihc 
hotisc,  ivhcre  ihey  are  latight  all  sorts  of  tnidcs, 
and  nuinuäl  Operations.  The  commtjn  tiount  of 
I  working  nre  from  6  lo  12,  and  froiii  2  tili  4.  The 
giris  Icavo  tlic  liouHfj  at  18.  anii  the  boys  at  20  OT 
21.  Whcn  the  house  is  too  fuU,  some  of  those 
whicli  Iiave  Ix;cn  seilt  in  the  country  are  not 
hroiight  back. 

The  principal  inortality,  of  course  tabeä  place 
among  the  infants  who  are  just  received,  and  the 
childixii  nhii  li  are  broiight  up  in  the  house  ;  but 
there  is  a  conaidcrdble  inortality  among  those 
whlch  are  rctumed  from  the  coiintr}',  and  are  in 
the  firmcst  stages  of  lifo.  I  was  in  some  degrec 
surprised  at  hearing  this,  aftcr  having  been  par- 
ticularly  Struck  with  the  extraordinary  degrce  of 
iieatncss,  eleanlincss,  and  sweetness,  which  app  car- 
ed  to  prevail  in  every  department  The  h'ouse 
itself  had  been  a  palacc,  and  all  the  rooms  werc 
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largc,  air}%  and  even  elegant.  I  was  present  while 
180  boys  were  dining.  They  were  all  dressed 
very  neady ;  die  table-cloth  was  clean,  and  each 
had  a  separate  napkin  to  himself.  The  provisions 
appeared  to  be  extrcmely  good,  and  therc  u-as 
not  the  smallest  disagreeable  smell  in  thc  room« 
In  thc  dormitories  there  was  a  bed  for  each  child ; 
the  beadstcads  were  of  iron  wiUiout  tester  or  cur- 
tains,  and  the  coverlids  and  sheets  particularly 
clean.  # 

This  degree  of  neatness,  almost  inconceivabfc 
in  a  large  institution,  was  to  be  attributed  princi- 
pally  to  the  present  empress  dowager,  whe  in- 
terested  herseif  in  all  thc  details  of  the  manage- 
ment,  and  when  at  Petersburgh  seldom  passcd  a 
week  without  inspecting  them  in  person.  Tlic 
mortality  which  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  tbesc 
attentions  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  Constitution  in 
early  youth  cannot  support  confinement  and  work 
for  eight  hours  in  the  day.  The  chijdren  had  all 
rather  a  pale  and  sickly  countenance,  and  if  a  judg- 
ment  had  been  formed  of  the  national  beaiity  from 
the  girls  and  boys  in  this  establishment,  it  would 
have  bcen  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  deaths  bdonging  to  diis 
institution  be  omitted,  the  bills  of  mortaliu-  for 
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Petersburgh  cannot  give  a  representation  in  anjr 
degree  near  the  truth  of  tl^e  real  State  of  the  cky, 
with  respect  to  healthiness.  At  the  same  time  it 
ühould  be  recollected,  that  sonie  of  the  observa- 
tions  which  attest  its  healthiness,  such  as  the  num- 
ber  dying  in  a  thousand,  &c.  are  not  influeneed 
by  this  circumstance ;  unless  indeed  we  say  what 
is  perhaps  true,  that  nearly  all  those  who  wouM 
find  any  difficulty  in  rearing  their  children  send 
thMA  to  the  foundling  hospital,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  children  of  those  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstanccs,  and  live  in  comfortable  houses  and 
airy  sitiiations,  will  of  course  be  much  less  than  a 
gcncral  averagc  taken  from  all  that  are  bom. 

The  maison  des  Enfam  trouves  at  Moscovv  is 
conducted  cxactly  upon  the  same  principles  as 
that  at  Petersburgh;  and  Mr.  Tooke  gives  an 
account  of  the  surprising  loss  of  children  which 
it  had  sustained  in  twenty  years,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  establishment  to  the  year  1786.  On  this 
occasion  he  observes,  if  we  kncw  prcciscly  the 
number  of  those  who  died  immediately  after  rc- 
cq>tion,  or  who  brought  in  with  them  the  germe  of 
dissolution,  a  small  part  only  of  the  mortality  would 
probably  appcar  to  be  fairly  attributablc  to  tlie 
foundling-hospital ;  as  none  w^ould  be  so  unrcason- 
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able  as  to  lay  thc  loss  of  diese  certain  victims  to- 
death  to  the  laccount  of  a  philanthropical  institu- 
tion,  which  enrichcs  the  countr}»^  fix)m  year  to  year 
with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  healthy,  äctive, 
anrl  industrious  burghers. 

It  appears  to  me  however,  that  the  greatcst 
part  of  this  premature  mortality  is  clearly  to  be 
attributed  to  diese  institutions,  miscalled  philan- 
thropical. If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
accx)unts  which  are  gtven  of  the  infant  mortality 
in  the  Russian  towns  and  provinces,  it  would  ap- 
pear  to  be  unusually  smalL  ^  The  greatness  of  it 
therefore,  at  the  foiindling  hospitals,  may  jusU\ 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  institutions  which  en- 
courage  a  mother  to  desert  her  child,  at  the  very 
time  when  of  all  others  it  Stands  most  in  need  of 
her  fostering  care.  The  firail  tenure  by  which  an 
infant  holds  its  life  will  not  allow  of  a  remitted  at- 
tention, even  for  a  few  hours« 

The  suiprising  mortali^  which  takes  place  at 
these  two  foundling  hospitals  of  Petersburgh 
and  MoscoWy  which  are  managed  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  as  all  who  have  seen  them  widi 

s» 

^  Vlear  of  tbe  Russian  Emptret  roL  ii.  b«  iü.  p.  301. 
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one  consent  assert,  appears  to  me  incontrovertibly 
to  provc  that  the  nature  of  these  institutions  is  not 
calculatcd  to  answer  the  immediate  end  that  ther 
havc  in  view,  which  I  coneeive  to  be  the  prescr- 
vation  of  a  certain  niiml^er  of  Citizens  to  the  statt 
Ylhich  raight  otherwise  perhaps  perish  from  pover- 
ty  or  false  shame.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
if  tlie  children  receivcd  into  these  hospitals  had 
bcen  left  to  tiic  managemcnt  of  their  |)artiiLs,  tak- 
ing  the  chance  of  all  Üie  difficulties  m  which  thcy 
might  be  involved,  a  much  greater  praportion  of 
ihcm  would  have  reachcd  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
luivc  bccomc  uscful  membcrs  of  the  State. 

Wlicn  WC  look  a  littlc  dccjxr  into  this  subjcct, 
it  will  apjx^r  tliat  thcsc  institutions  not  only  iail  in 
tlKir  immediate  object,  but  by   encouraging,    in 
llic  most  marked  manncr,  habits  of  liccntiousiicss, 
discouragc  marriagc,  and  tlius  weakcn  the  main 
spring  of  population.     All  the  wcU-informed  incn 
with  whom  I  converscd  on  this  subjcct    t  Pcters- 
burgh  agrced  invariably,  tliat  tlic  institution  had 
produced  this  effcct  in  a  sur|)rising  degree.      To 
have  a  child  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
trifling  faults  which  a  girl  could  comniit.     'An 
English  mcrcliant  at  Pctcrsliurgh  told  mc  ihat  a 
Uussian  girl  living  in  his  family,  under  a  mistrcss 
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who  was  considered  as  very  strict,  had  sent  sqc 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital  without  the  loas 
of  her  place. 

It  should  be  observed  however,  that  generally 
speaking  six  children  are  not  common  in  this 
kind  of  intercourse.  Where  habits  of  licentiouSi* 
ness  prevail,  the  births  are  never  in  the  same 
Proportion  to  the  number  of  people  as  in  the 
married  State ;  and  therefore  the  discouragement 
to  marriage,  arising  from  this  licentiousness, 
and  the  diminished  number  of  births  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it,  will  much  more  than  coun* 
terbalance  any  encouragement  to  marriage  from 
the  prospect  held  out  to  parents  of  disposing  of 
the  children  which  they  cannot  support 

Considering  the  extraordinary  mortality  which 
occurs  in  these  institutions,  and  the  habits  di 
licentiousness  whiöh  they  have  an  evident  ten- 
dency  to  create,  it  may  be  said  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  if  a  person  widied  to  check  population^ 
and  were  not  solicitous  about  the  means,  he 
could  not  propose  a  more  effectual  measure  than 

• 

the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  found- 
ling   hospitals,   unlimited  in   their  reception  of 
children.     And  with  regard  to  the  moral  feelings    y* 
o\  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
tW.  L  b  b 
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must  not  be  veiy  sensibly  impaired  by  encourag- 
ing  mothers  to  desert  their  oSspring,  and  endca- 
voring  to  teach  them  that  their  love  for  their  new- 
bom  infants  is  a  prejudice,  which  it  is  the  interest 
t)f  their  country  to  eradicate.  An  occasional  chiM 
murder,  from  false  shame,  is  saved  at  a  very  high 
price,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  aonie 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  in  a  great  part  of  the  nation« 

On  the  supposition  that  foundling  hospitals 
attained  their  proposed  cnd,  the  State  of  slaver}* 
in  Russia  would  perhaps  render  them  more  jus- 
tifiable  in  that  country  than  in  any  other;  be- 
cause  every  child  brought  up  at  the  foundling 
hospitals  becomes  a  free  Citizen,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity  is  likely  to  bc  morc  uscfui  to '  the  statc 
tlian  if  it  had  merely  increascd  the  number  of 
slaves  belonging  to  an  individual  proprietor.  But 
in  countries  not  similarly  circumstanced,  the 
most  complete  success  in  institiitions  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  glaring  injustice  to  other  parts  of  the 
Society.  The  true  encouragemcnt  to  niarriagc 
is  the  high  price  of  labor»  and  an  increase  of 
cmployments,  which  rcquire  to  bc  supplicd  with 
proper  hands ;  but  if  the  principal  part  of  these 
employments,  apprcnticeships,  &.c.    Ik»  filkd   iip 
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by  foundlings,  the  demand  for  labor  among  the 
kgitimate  part  of  the  society  must  be  prepordon* 
aliy  diminished,  die  difficulty  of  suppcnting  a  fiuni- 
ly  be  increased,  and  die  best  encouragemeiit  to 
marriage  removed. 

Russia  has  great  natural  resources»  Its  produce 
is,  in  its  present  State,  above  its  consumption,  and 
and  it  wants  nothing  but  greater  freedom  of  indus- 
trious  exertion,  and  an  adequate  vent  ioc  its  com- 
modities  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  oc- 
casion  an  increase  of  pc^ulation  astonishingly  ra* 
pid«  The  principal  obstacle  to  this  is  the  vassak 
age,  or  rather  slavery,  of  the  peasants,  and  the  ig- 
norance  and  indolehce  which  almost  necessanly  ac- 
Company  such  a  State.  The  fortune  of  a  Rnssian 
nobleman  is  measured  by  the  number  of  boors 
that  he  possesses,  which  in  general  are  saleable 
like  cattk,  and  not  adtcripti  gleba.  His  revenue 
arises  from  a  cs^itation  tax  on  all  the  males. 
When  the  boors  up(»i  an  estate  are  increasing,  oew 
divisions  of  land  are  madc  at  certain  intervals,  and 
either  more  is  taken  into  cultivation,  €x  the  old 
shares  are  subdividedi  Each  family  is  awutled 
such  a  portion  of  land  as  it  can  properly  cultivate 
and  will  enable  it  to  pay  the  tax.  Itis  evident^  ^^ 
the  interest  of  the  boor  not  to  improve  his  lands 
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much,  and  appear  to  get  considerably  more  than  is 
necessary  to  support  his  family  and  pay  the  pdl- 
tax  ;  because  the  natural  consequencc  will  bc,  that 
in  the  next  division  which  takes  place,  the  farm 
wliich  he  before  possessed  will  be  considered  as 
capable  of  supporting  two  families,  and  he  will  bc 
deprived  of  the  half  of  it.  The  indolent  cultix'atioii 
tliat  such  a  State  of  things  must  produce  is  easilv 
conceivable.  When  a  boor  is  deprived  of  much 
of  the  land  which  he  had  before  used,  he  makes 
complaints  of  inability  to  pay  his  tax,  and  de- 
mands  permission  for  himself  or  his  sons  to  go  and 
eam  it  in  the  towns.  This  permission  is  in  genc- 
ral  ciigcrly  sought  aftcr,  and  is  grauted  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  seigneurs,  in  consideration 
of  a  small  incrcase  of  the  poll-tax.  The  conse- 
quencc is,  that  the  lands  in  the  countrj-  arc  left 
half  cuhivated,  and  the  genuine  spring  of  population 
impaircd  in  its  source. 

A  Russian  nobleman  at  Petersburgh  of  whom  I 
asked  some  questions  resix^cting  the  management 
of  his  estate  told  me,  that  he  nevcr  troubicd  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  it  was  propcrly  cuhivated 
or  not,  which  he  secmcd  to  coubidcr  as  a  matter  in 
whi(*h  he  was  not  in  the  smallcst  dcgrcc  conccrncd. 
Cvla  771* tst  cga(^  sajs  hc,  C€la77iejait  7nbiai  m  t):a/. 
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He  gave  his  boors  permission  to  eam  their  tax  how 
and  where  they  liked,  and  as  long  aa  he  received 
it  he  was  satisfied.  But  it  is  evident  that  by  this 
kin4  of  conduct  he  sacrificed  the  future  popula* 
tion  of  his  estate«  and  the  consequent  futurc  in- 
crease  of  his  revenues  to  cokisiderations  of  indo- 
lence  and  present  convenience. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  of  late  years  many 
noblemen  have  attended  mwe  to  the  improvement 
and  population  of  their  estates,  instigated  principal- 
ly  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  ad- 
vance  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Her  immense 
importations  of  German  settlers  not  only  contribu- 
ted  to  people  her  State  with  free  Citizens,  instead 
of  slaves,  but  what  was  perhaps  of  still  more  im- 
portance,  to  set  an  example  of  industry,  and  of 
modes  of  directing  that  industry  totally  unknown 
to  the  Russboi  peasants. 

These  t^xertions  have  been  crowned,  upon  the 
whole,  with  great  success;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  empress, 
and  since,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  ciiltiva* 
tion  and  of  population  has  been  going  forward  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  year  1763,  an  enumeration  of  the  people, 
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by  the  poD4ax,  gave  a  p^^pdaticm  of 

14,726,696 ;  and  the  same  kmd  ofcimmcration  in 

1783  gam  a  popuhtioii  of  2Ss677/X)0,  whidu*  if 

correct,  ihows  a  Ycry  cxtrai  ii  iliawy  incrcaae ;  ^ol 

h  is  supposed  that  the  emimemtk^  m  1783  wa» 

more  correct  and  complete  than  the  one  in  1763* 

Including  the  proidnces  not  subject  to  the  poll«tax, 

die  general  caknilatioa  for  176J  was  SX),O0O,O0fl» 

and  for  1796  36,000,000. 

In  asubaequenladdiücnorMr.Tooke's  Vicir 

of  the  Russian  Emjnre,  a  table  of  te  butha^ 

dei^is,  and  marriages,  in  the  Grec^  chnrdi,  k 

given  for  the  year  1799,  taken  from  a  respectaiUc 

German  peiiodical  publication,  and  fiuthfully  ex- 

tracted  fix>m  the  general  retnms  received  by  die 

synod.     It  contams  all  the  eparchies  except  Bruz. 

law,  which  fix>m  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 

a  (XHTect  list  of  mortality  in  that  eparchy  could  not 

be  inserted.    The  general  results  are^ 

MalcM.  Females.  Totak. 

Births,    531,015.  460,900.  991,915. 

Deaths>  275,582.  264,807.  540,389. 

Marriages,  257,51S. 

Overplus  \  Males,       255,432  >  .  r ,  co  r 

ofhirths,  ^Femaks,    196,093  5  «1,525. 


*  TooUS  ^  itw  of  tlic  R«Hii»  Empire»  ^.  ii.book  üi. 
HCt  L  p.  laa.  et  icq» 
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To  estimate  the  populaüon  Mr.  Todce  multi- 
plies  the  deaths  by  5&  But  as  this  table  hastbe 
appearance  of  being  more  conect  tban' those  whidi 
preoeded  it,  zsAjf^  the  pn^ortioQ  of  deaths  com- 
pared  with  the  Urtfis  is  greater  in  this  table  tfaan 
in  the  others,  it  is  probable  that  58  is  too  greata 
multiplier.  It  may  be  observed»  that  in  this  table 
the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly  as  183  to  100, 
the  births  to  marriages  as  385  to  lüO»  and  the 
deaths  to  the  marriages  as  210  to  100» 
These  aie^  more  probable  proportxxis  than  tfae 
[^results  of  the  former  tables* 


•• 
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I  HA  VE  dwdt  longer  on  tlit  northem 
Stiles  of  Europe  dian  their  relative  importanoe 
mighty  to  some,  appear  to  demand,  becsaae  llieir 
internal  economy  b  in  manjr  reapect»  caBcntidi!y 
diflferent  fixrni  ourown,  and  a  personal  thougli 
sliR^ht  acquaintance  with  these  countries  has  en* 
abied  me  to  mention  a  few  particulars  which  have 
not  yet  bcen  before  the  public.  In  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe,  the  division  of  labor,  the  distribu- 
tion  of  employments,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try  differ  so  little  from  what  ts  observable  in  En- 
gland, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  scek  for  the 
checks  to  their  population  in  any  peculiarity  of 
habits  and  manners  sufficiently  marked  to  admit 
of  description.  I  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  di- 
rect  the  reader^s  attention  principally  to  some  in- 
ferences  drawn  from  the  lists  of  births,  marriages» 
and  deaths  in  different  countries ;  and  these  data 
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will,  in  many  important  points,  give  us  more  in- 
formation  respecting  their  internal  economy  than 
we  could  receive  from  the  most  observing  tra- 
vcllcr.  ^  • 

One  of  the  most  cnrious  and  instruetive  points 

• 

of  view  in  which  we  can  consider  lists  of  this 
kind  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  dependence  of 
the  marriages  on  the  deaths«  It  has  been  jusdy 
observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  place  for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably  a 
marnage  will  certainly  ensue :  ■  but  in  most  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  in  the  present  State  of 
their  population,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to 
expect  any  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  means  t 
of  supporting  a  family.  The  place  therefore  for 
the  new  marriage  must,  in  general,  be  madc  by 
the  dissolution  of  an  old  one ;  and  we  find  in  con- 
sequence,  that  except  after  some  great  mortality, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  or 
some  sudden  change  of  policy  peculiarly  favorable 
to  cultivdtion  and  trade,  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  is  regulated  principally  by  the  numljcr 
of  annual  deaths.  They  reciprocally  influencc 
cach  other.     There  are  few  countries  in  which 


*  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  r.  x. 
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the  common  peoplc  have  so  much  foresi^it  as  to 
defer  marriage  tili  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  ablc  to  support  properly  all  dieir  chüdren. 
Some  of  t^e  mortality  thercfiMi  in  almost  eveiy 
coimtiy)  is  forced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of 
marriage ;  and  in  every  coimtiy  a  great  mortalfty, 
whether  arising  principaDy  from  this  cause,  er 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  great  towns  and 
manufactories  and  the  natural  unhealthmess  of  tbe 
Situation,  witt  necessarily  produce  a  great  fiequen- 
cy  of  marriage. 

A  most  striking  exemplification  of  this  observa« 
tlüii  occurs  in  the  case  of  some  villaj^es  in  HoDand. 
Sussmilch  1ms  calculated  the  mean  proportion  of 
aiinual  marriagcs  compared  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants  as  bctwecn  1  in  107,  and  1  in  113,  in 
countrics  which  have  not  becn  thinned  by  plagues 
or  wars,  or  in  which  there  is  no  sudden  increase 
in  ti  i'  nicans  of  subsistcnce/  And  Cromc,  a  later 
Statistical  wTitcr,  taking  a  mean  between  1  in  92, 
and  1  in  122,  estimates  the  avcragc  proportion  of 
marriagcs  to  inhabitants  as  1  to  108."     But  in  the 


^  Sussmiich,  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ivi, 
p.  126. 

^  Crotne,  ueber  die  Grosse  and  Bcrolkerung  der  Eu- 
rop.  Staaten,  p.  88«  Leips.  1785. 
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registers  of  22  Dutch  y illages,  the  accuracy  of 
which  according  to  Sussmilch  there  is  no  rcason 
to  doubt,  it  appears  that  out  of  64ipersons  thefe  is 
I  annual  marriage«'  This  is  a  most  extraordinaiy 
deviation  from  the  mean  proportion.  When  I 
first  saw  this  number  mentioned,  not  having 
then  adverted  to  the  mortality  in  these  villages,  I 
was  much  astonished,  and  very  little  satisfied  with 
Sussmilch's  attempt  to  account  for  it,  by  talking 
of  the  great  number  of  trades,  and  the  various 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood  in  Holland;*  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  countiy  having  been  long  in  the 
same  State,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect 
any  great  yearly  accession  of  ne  w  trades  and  hew 
means  of  sub^istenoe,  and  the  old  ones  would  of 
course  all  be  fiiU.  But  the  dii&culty  was  imme- 
diately  9oIved<  when  it  appeared  that  the  mortality 
was  between  1  in  22  and  1  in  23,'  instead  of  being 
1  in  36,  as  b  usual  idien  the  marriages  are  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  108.  The  births  and  dcaths 
were  nearly  ecpal.  The  extraordinarv'  numlicr  of 
marriages  was  not  caused  by  the  opening  of  ai>\ 


'  Susamiich,  Goltliche  Ordnung,  rol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  I\iü. 
p.  127. 

<  Id.  p.  138. 

'  Id.  c.ii.  sect.  xzxvt.  p»  92. 
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new  sources  of  subsistencei  and  dierefore  produoed 
no  increase  of  population.  It  was  merely  ocoh 
sioncd  by  the  rap^  dissolution  of  the  old 
by  deatb»  and  the  consequent  .ncancy  <if 
employment  by  which  a  fanuly  migfat  be  sup» 
ported. 

It  might  be  a  question  tn  thb  case,  whedier  tiie 
too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  that  is»  tiic  pres- 
sure of  the  population  too  hard  against  the  Koiki 
of  subsistence,  contributed  most  to  produce  tk 
mortalit}' ;  or  the  mortidity  occasioned  natundljr 
by  the  emptoymcnts  of  the  people  and  imheaklii- 
ness  of  the  countrj',  the  frequency  of  marriage. 
In  the  present  instance  I  should,  without  doubc» 
incline  to  the  latter  supposition,  paiticuiariy  as 
it  sccms  to  be  gcncrally  aj^rced,  that  the  common 
people  in  Holland  bcfore  the  rcvulution  were,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  {<ood  stite.     The  grtat  mortality 
probably  arost:  partly  from  the  natural  maishineas 
of  the  soll  and  the  number  of  canals,  and  partly 
from  the  vcry  great  proportion  of  the  people  en- 
gagc  d  in  sedcntary  occupations,  and  the  very  small 
numlx:r  in  the  healthy  employmcnts  of  agriculture. 
A  vcry  curious  and  striking  contrast  to  thesc 
Dutch  villageS)  tcndinjj  to  illustratc  the  present 
öubjectf  will  be  rtcolkctcd  in  what  was  said  rc* 


t 
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specting  the  State  of  Norway,  In  Norway ,  the 
mortality  is  1  in  48,  and  the  mairiages  1  m  130, 
In  the  Dutch  villages,  the  mortality  is  1  in  23,  and 
the  mairiages  1  in  64,  The  d)pS^rence  both  in 
tiie  marriages  and  dcaths  is  above  double.  They 
niaintain  their  relative  proportions  in  a  very  exact 
manner,  and  show  how  much  the  deaths  and  mar- 
riages  mutually  depend  upon  each  other,  and  that 
except  where  some  sudden  start  in  the  agriculture 
of  a  country  enlarges  the  means  of  subsistence,  an 
incfease  of  marriages  will  only  produce  an  increase 
of  mortality,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Russia  this  sudden  start  in  agriculture  has 
in  great  measure  taken  place :  and  consequently 
though  the  mortality  is  very  small,  yet  the  pro- 
portion  of  marriages  is  not  so.  But  in  tiie  pro- 
gress  of  the  populatign  of  Russia,  if  the  propor- 
tion  of  marriages  remain  the  same  as  at  prescnt, 
the  mortality  will  inevitably  increase ;  or  if  the 
mortality  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  proportion 
of  marriages  will  diminish. 

Sussmilch  has  produced  some  striking  instances 
of  this  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportional  num- 
bcr  of  marriages,  in  the  progress  of  a  country 
to  a  fuller  population,  and  a  more  complete  occu- 
pation  of  all  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihoud. 
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In  the  town  of  Halle,  in  tbe  year  1700^  Ae 
number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  tiie  wlnle  Po- 
pulation as  1  tp  77.  Döring  tbe  oomBc  of  Ae 
55  foUowing  jears,  tfais  proportiop 
gradually,  aecordUng  to  Suamilch's 
to  1  in  167.^  This  is  a  most  eztraordinaiy  dit 
ference,  and  if  the  calculatioQ  were  quite 
would  prove  to  what  a  d^;ree  the  check  to 
nage  had  operated,  and  how  compietely  h  lad 
measured  itself  to  the  means  of  subsistefioe»  As 
however  the  number  of  people  b  esdmated  hf 
calculation,  and  not  taken  firom  enmnofatiopsy  Ais 
very  great  difierence  in  the  proportions  inajr  not 
be  pcrfectly  correct,  or  may  be  occasicmed  in  part 
by  other  causes. 

In  the  town  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
annual  marriages  were  to  the  population  as  1  to 
Ö2 :  from  the  year  1741  to  1756,  they  were  as  1 
to  120.« 

In  Augsburgh,  in  1510,  the  prop(»tion  of  mar- 
riages to  the  population  was  as  1  to  86 ;  in  1750, 
as  1  to  123.* 


'  Sussmilchi  Gottlicht-    Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect. 
Ixii.p.  133. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixiü.  p*  134. 
'  Id.  sect.  Ixiv.  p.  134. 
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In  Dantzic,  in  tbe  ycar  1705,  Üie  (xroportion  was 
as  1  to  89;  in  1745  as  1  lo  118.* 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdebui^,  in  1700»  the 
proportiOD  was  as  1  to  87;  from  1752  to  1755, 
as  1  to  125. 

In  the  principafity  of* Halberstadt,  in  1690,  the 
Proportion  was  as  1  to  88 ;  in  1756,  as  1  to  112. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1705,  the  propor. 
tum  was  1  to  83  ;  in  1755, 1  to  100. 

In  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh,  in  1700,  the 
pr(^)ortion  was  1  to  76 ;  in  1755,  1  to  108. 

More  instances  of  this  kinid  might  be  produced ; 
bum^hese  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  countrics 
where  fiom  a  sudden  increase  in  the  meanst  of 
subsistence,  arising  either  from  a  great  prcvious 
mortality,  or  from  improving  cnltivation  und  trade, 
room  has  been  made  fbr  a  number  of  marrhigcs 
much  beyond  those  dissolvcd  by  death,  this  addi- 
tional  number  will  annually  decrease,  in  proportioii 
as  all  the  new  employments  are  fiUed  up,  and  thcrc 
Is  no  further  room  fbr  an*increasing  population. 

But  in  countries  which  have  long  bcen  fuUy 


•  Sussmilch,   Göttliche  Ordnung:*  vol.  i.  c.  iv,    sert. 
Ixv.  p.  135. 

2  Id.  scct.  Ixxi.  ■-..  !0. 
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peopled,  and  in  which  no  new  aources  <if  subnst» 
ence  are  opening,  the  marriagcs  bein§f  regulaied 
principally  by  the  deaths,  will  generalljr  bear  neclf 
the  same  proportion  tothe  whole  popntation,M 
'one  period  as  at  anothcr.     And  the  same  coo> 
staiicy  will  take  place,  eren  in  coiintries   whot 
there  is  an  annual  increase  }n  the  meana  of  sub- 
sistence,  proyided  thb  increase  be  unilbnn  and 
permanent.     Supposing  it  to  be  such,  aa  Ibr  fadf 
ä  Century  to  allow  every  year  of  a  fixed  ptTsportiGn 
of  marriages  beyond  those  dissolved  by  death,  the 
population  would  then  be  increasing,  and  peiluipi 
rapicUy ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  proportiat  of 
niarriajTfcs  to  the  whole  population  might   remain 
the  same  during  the  whole  period. 

This  proportion  Sussmilch  has  endeavored  lo  as- 
certain  in  difFerent  countriesand  different  situaiions. 
In  the  villagcs  of  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh, 
1  marriage  out  of  109  persons  takes  place  annu- 
ally  ;'  and  the  gcneral  proportion  for  agricultural 
villagcs  he  thinks  may  "be  taken  at  between  1  in 
108  and  1  in  115.»  In  the  small  towns  of  the 
Churmark,  where  the  mortalit}'  isgreater,  the  pro- 


*  Sussmilch,  GoUlirhe  Oi-dnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  »cct.  Ivi. 
p.  125. 

'  Id.  scct.  Ixxv.  p.  147. 
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portion  is  1  to  98 : »  in  the  Dutch  villagcs  men- 
tioned  before,  1  to  64 :  in  Berlin  1  to  110:*  in 
Paris  \  to  137.  According  to  Crome  in  the 
unmarrying  cities  of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  propor- 
tion  is  only  1  to  160.« 

All  general  proportions  howevcr,  of  eveiy 
kind,  should  be  applied  with  considerable  caution, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  increase  of  food  and 
of  popuIation  is  uniform ;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances  of  a  country  are  varying,  either  from  this 
cause,  or  from  any  change  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple  with  r^spect  to  prudence  and  cleanliness,  it  is' 
evident  that  a  proportion  which  is  true  at  one  period 
will  not  be  so  at  another. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down 
rules  on  these  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
ceptions.  Generally  ^peaking,  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  an  increased  facility  in  the  means 
of  gaining  a  üvelihood,  either  from  a  great  pre« 
vious  mortali^y  or  from  improving  cultivation  and 


'  Sussmilchy  Göttliche  Ordnung,  voL  i«  c.  vr»  sect.  IxJ 

pu  129* 

«  Ibid. 

*  Id.  sect  Ixix.  p.  137. 

^  Crome,  ueber  die  Grosse  und  BevolkeruDg  der  Eu- 
ropaischen Staaten»  p«  89« 

i^oL  i,    '  c  c 
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trade,  would  produce  a  greater  proportion  of  aona- 
al  marriages ;  but  this  efiect  might  not  pcrhaps 
*  foilovir.  Supposing  the  peqple  to  have  been  be- 
:  £)re  in  a  very  dq)ressed  State,  and  much  of  the 
mortality  to  have  arisen  from  the  want  <^  foreag^ 
wtuch  usuaUy  accotnpaiües  such  a  State,  it  is  pos- 
able  that  the  sudden  improvenient  of  tiieir  coodi* 
tion  might  give  them  more  of  a  decent  and  pitipcr 
pride ;  aiid^  die  consequence  would  be,  duü  the 
proportional  numbar  of  marriages  migfat  remam 
nearly  the  same,  but  they  would  all  rear  more  of 
their  children,  and  the  additicmal  poptdadon  dat 
was  wanted  would  be  supplied  by  a  diminished 
mortality  instead  of  an  increased  number  of  birthe . 
,  In  the  same  ma^ner,  if  the  population  of  aiiy 
country  had  been  long  stationary,  and  would  not 
easily  admit  of  an  increaae»  it  is  possiblc  that  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  from  improv- 
ed  education,  or  any  öther  cause,  might  diminish 
the  proportional  number  of  marriages;  but  as 
fewer  children  would  be  lost  in  infancy  from  the 
diseases  consequent  on  poverty,  the  diminuticm 
in  the  number  of  marriages  would  be  balanced  by 
the  diminished  mortalit}%  and  the  population  would 
be  kept  up  to  its  proper  Icvcl  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber  of  birtha. 
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Such  changes  therefore  in  the  habits  of  a  peo- 
I)lc  should  evidently  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  most  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down 
on  tiiis-  subject  is,  perhaps,  that  any  (Rrect  encou- 
ragements  to  marriage  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  increased  mortality.  The  natural  tendency  to 
marriage  is  in  every  country  so  great,  that  without 
any  encouragements  whatever  a  proper  place  for 
a  marriage  will  always  be  fiUed  up.  Such  encou- 
ragements thprefore  must  be  either  perfectly  futile, 
or  produce  a  marriage  where  there  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  one,  and  the  conscquence  must  necessa- 
rily  be,  increased  poverty  or  tnortality.  Montes- 
quieu in  his  Lettres  Persani\es  says,  that  in  the 
past  wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  inrolled  in 
the  militia  tempted  a  great  number  of  young  men 
to  marry ,  without  the  proper  means  of  supporting 
a  family,  and  the  effect*  was  the  birth  of  a  crowd 
of  children,  ^  que  l'on  cherche  encore  en  France, 
*^  et  que  la  misere,  la  famine,  et  les  maladies  en 
"  ont  feit  disparoitre.'** 

After  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sary  effects  of  direct  encour^ments  to  marriage 


*  Lettre  cnii. 
C  c2 
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it  is  petfect}y  /aistonishing  that  in  his  Esprit  des 
Loix  he  should  say,  that  Eurcqpe  is  still  in  a  stale 
tp  require  läws  which  &vor  the  propagation  of  tfae 
human  species. 

Sussmilch  adopts  the  same  ideas»  and  though 
he  contemplates  the  case  of  the  number  of  mar- 
riages  Coming  necessarily  to  a  stand,  when  tfae 
ipod  is  not  capable  of  further  increasCy  und  cxa- 
Deines  some  countries  in  which  the  number  of  ooa 
t^cted  marriages  b  exacdy  measured  by  tfae  nom- 
ber  dissolved  by  death,  yet  he  still  thinks  dal  it 
is  onö  of  the  principal  duties  of  govemment  to 
attend  to  the  number  of  marriages.  He  cites 
the  exampks  of  Au^stus  and  Trajan,  and  thinks 
that  a  prince  or  a  statesman  would  really  merit 
the  name  of  father  of  his  people,  if  irom  the  pro- 
portion  of  1  to  120  or  125,  hc  could  increase  the 
marriages  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  80  or  90.* 
Bat  as  it  clearly  appears  from  the  instances  which 
hc  himself  produces,  that  in  countries  which  havc 
becn  long  tolerably  well  peopled,  death  is  the  most 
powcrful  of  all  the  encouragcments  to  marriage. 


'  Esprit  des  Lcix«  liv.xxüi.  c«  xxvi. 

'  Sus&milchi GottUche  Ordnung, vol.  i.  c.  iv.  ^cct.  IxxTüi. 

p.  151. 
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the  prince  or  statesman  who  should  sliccecd  in 
thas  grcatly  increasing  the  number^  of  marriagcs 
might  perhaps  deserve  much  more  justly  the  title 
of  dcstroyer  than  father  of  his  people. 

The  pn^rtkm  crf  yearly  births  to  the  whole 
population  must  cvidently  depend  principally  up- 
on  the  Proportion  of  the  people  marry  ing  annually ; 
and  therefore  in  eoiintries  which  will  not  admit 
of  a  great  increase  of  population  must  like  the 
marriages    depend   pHacipally    on    the   deaths, 
Where  an  actual  decrease  of  pc^lation  is  not 
taking  place,  the  births  will  always  su{^Iy  the  va- 
cancies  made  by  death,  and  exuctly  so  much  more 
as  the  increasing    agriculture  and  trade  of  the 
covmtry  wül  admit.     In  almost  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope duiing  the  intervals  of^the  great  plagues, 
epidemicsy  or  liestructive  \vars»  with  which  it  is 
occasionally  visited,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths ; 
but  as  die  mortality  varies  very  much  in  difl^rcnt 
coimtries  and  situations,  the  births  will  be  found 
to  Vary  in  the  äame  manner,  though  from  the  ex- 
cess  of  births  aboVe  deaths,  which  most  countries 
can  admit,  not  in  the  same  dtgree. 

In  39  villages  of  Holland,  where  the  deaths  are 
about  1  in   ^^  the  births  are  also  about  1  in 

cc3 
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23.*    Inl5  villagesrouiulPariSythebirtlisbcarliit 

same  or  evea  a  greater  propoitioii  to  the  wbok 

population,  on  account  of  a  stiU  greater  mortali^ : 

the  births  are  1  in  fi^fv,  and  the  deaths  tiic  samt.» 

in  the  small  tows  of  Brandenburgh,  Mdiich  are  in 

an  increasii^  State,  the  mortali^  is  1  in  29,  and 

die  birdis  1  in  24inr*^     In  Sweden,  where  tbc 

mortatity  is  aboiit  I  in  35,  the  biitfas  are  1  in  28.^ 

In  1056  villages  of  Brandenburg^  in  wbkh  tbe 

mortalitir  is  about  1  in  39  cur  40,  the  births  aie 

about  1  in  30.*    In  Norway,  where  the  mortafitjr 

is  1  in  48,  the  births  are  1  in  34.      In  all  tbeae  in- 

^  stances,  the  births  are  evidently  measured  by  the 

^  deaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance   for  the 

y  exccss  of  births  which  the  State  of  each  coiintry 

^will  admit.     In  Rus^  this  allowance  taust  be 

^  great,  ^  although  the  mortality  may  periiaps  be 

taken  as  only  1  in  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as  high 


'  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  ri.  s,  cxri« 
p.  925. 

*  Ibid.  and  c.  ii.  s«  xxxvii.  p.  93. 

^  Id.c.  ii.  s.  xxviii.  p.  80,  and  c.  y'u  s.  cxTi.  p.  225« 
^  Id*  c.  vi.  s*  cxvi.  p«  335. 
»  Ibid. 

*  Thaarup's  Statistik,  voU  ii.  p.  4« 
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as  1  in  26,  owing  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
the  Population. 

Statistical  writers  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
general  measure  of  mortality  for  all  countries  ta- 
ken  together  ;  but,  if  such  a  measure  could  be  ob- 
tained,  I  do  not  see  what  good  purpose  it  could 
answer,     It  would  be  but  of  little  use  in  ascertain- 
ing  the  population  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  applying  it  to  particular 
countries  or  particular  places,  we  might  be  Icd- 
into  the  grossest  errors.     When  the  mortality  of 
the  human  race,  in  different  countries  and  dif- 
ferent  situations,  varies  so  much  as  from  1  in  20, 
to  1  in  60,  no  general  average  could  be  used  with 
safety  in  a  particular  case,  without  such  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  with  res* 
pect  to  the  number  of  towns,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  Situation,  as 
would  probably  supersede  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing  to  any  general  proportion,  by  the  knowlt-dge 
of  the  psüticular  Proportion  suited  to  the  country. 
There  is  one  leading  circumstance  however  af- 
fecting  the  mortality  of  countries,  which  may  be 
considered  as  very  general,  and  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  completely  open  to  obtservation,  This 

c  c  4 
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b  die  number  of  to\viis,  and  die  profxvtkxi  of  tovvii 
to  country  inhabitants.    The  un&vonble  eflects 
of  dose  habitations  and  sedentaiy  cmpioymcut» 
on  tbe  health  are  universal ;  and  therefbre  cm  tfae 
number  of  pec^le  living  in  Üüs  manner»  compttred 
with  the  number  emjdoyed  in  ^[riculture,  will 
much  depend  the  general  ^mcHlality  of  the  aliic» 
Upon  this  prindple  it  has  been  calculaled,  tint 
when  the  proportion  of  the  peqple  in  the  towns  lx> 
those  in  die  country,  is  as  1  to  S,  then  ihc  mottt- 
lity  is  about  1  in  S6,  which  rises  to  linSS^or  1  m 
33,  when  the  proportion  of  townsmen  to  yillagen 
is  2  to  5,  or  3  to  7 ;  and  falls  below  1  in  36,  when 
this  proportion  is  2  to  7,   or  1  to  4.     On  thcse 
grounds  the  mortality  in  Prussia  is  1  in  38 ;  in  Po. 
mcrania,  1  in  37i  ;  in  the  Neumark,  I  in  37     in 
the  Churmark,  1  in  35  ;  according  to  the  lists  for 
1756.' 

The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality  fbr 
all  countries,  tuking  towns  and  villages  together  is» 
according  to  Sussmilch,  1  in  36.  But  Creme 
diinks  that  this  measure,  though  it  might  possibly 
have  suitcd  the  timc  at  which  Sussmilch  wrott*,  is 


1  Si:ssmilch,  Goulichc  Ordaung,  toI.  iii.p.  60. 
9  VoU  i.  c*  ii«  8.  xxxY«  p.  9K 
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not  correct  at  prescnt,  when  in  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe  both  the  nuniber  and  the  size  of  tomis 
have  increased.  ■     He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  in- 
deed  that  this  mortality  was  rather  below  the  truth  . 
m  Sussmilch's  time,  and  that  now  1  in  SO  would 
be  found  to  be  ncarer  the  average  measure.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  Sussmilch's  proportion  is  too 
small,  as  he  had  a  littie  tendency,  with  many  other 
Statistical  writers,  to  throw  out  of  his  calculations 
epidemic  years;   but  Crome  has  not  advanced 
proofs  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  measure  of 
mortality  in  Opposition  to  that  proposed  by  Süss 
milch.  He  quotes  Busching,  who  states  the  morta- 
lity of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  to  be  1  in  30. " 
But  it  appears  that  this  inference  was  drawn  from 
lists  for  only  three  years,  a  period  much  too  sliort  to 
determine  any  general  average.    This  proportion 
for  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  indeed  completely 
contradicted  by  subsequent  observations  mentioned 
by   Crome.     AcccMding  to  lists  for  five  years, 
ending  in  1784,  the  mortality  iJi'as  only  1  in  37.' 


1  Crome,  über  die  Grosse  und  BeToIkening  derEuro^ 

paischen  Staaten,  p.  116. 

'  Crome,  über  die  Berolkeniag  der  Europaisch.  Staat 

p.  118. 

Id.p.  120. 
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Durlng  die  same  period  the  births  were  todie 
deaths  as  131  to  100.    Li  Siie^  the  mornfi^ 
Crom  1781  to  1784  was  1  in  30;  and  the  births  Id 
deatlis  as  128  to  100.    In  Gekferland  the  momfi. 
ty  from  1776  to  1781  was  1  in  27,  and  the  iHrtfai 
1  in26.    lliese  are  the  two  provinces  of  the  mo- 
narchy  in  which  the  mortaliQr  is  the  greatest«     In 
some  others  it  b  very  small.    From  1781  to  1784 
the  averagc  raortaiity  in  Neufchatel  and  Ballengin 
was  only  1  in  44,  and  the  births  1  in  31.     In  the 
principality  of  Halberstadtz  from  1778  to  1784  the 
mortality  was  still  less,  being  only  1  in  45  or  46, 
and  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  137  to  100.» 
The  gencral  conclusion  that  Cromo  draws  is, 
that  the  states  of  Europe  may  be  dividcd  into  three 
classes,  to  which  a  different  measure  of  mortality 
ought  to  be  applied.     In  the  riebest  and  most  po- 
pulous  States,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  so  high  a  pro- 
portion as  1  to  3,  the  mortality  may  be  taken  as 
1  in  30.     In  those  countries  which  are  in  a  middlc 
State  with  rcgard  to  population  and  cultivation,  the 
mortality  may  be  considered  as  1  in  32.     And  in 


'  Crome,  über  die  BcTolkerung  der  Europaisch.  Staat. 
p. 133. 
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the  thinly.peopled  northem  states,  Sussmilch's  pro- 
portion  of  1  in  36  may  be  applied.  * 

These  pn^rtions  secm  to  make  the  general 
mortality  too  great  even  after  allowing  epidemic 
vears  to  have  their  füll  efFect  in  the  calculations. 
The  improved  habits  of  cleanliness  which  appear 
to  have  prevailed  of  late  years  in  most  of  the  towns 
of  Europe  have  probably,  in  point  of  salubrity, 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  increased  size. 

'  Crome's  Europaischen  Staaten,  p.  137. 
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THE  Situation  of  Switzerland  is  in  minjr 
i-espects  so  difierent  from  the  other  states  o/t  E«. 
ropc ;  and  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  coDect- 
ed  respecting  it  are  so  curious,  and  tend  so  stronqj^ 
]y  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  diis  Dvoric» 
that  it  seems  to  merit  a  separate  consideratioo. 

About  35  or  40  ycars  ago,  a  great  and  sudden 
alarm  appears  to  have  prevailcd  in  Switzerland, 
respecting  the  depopulation  of  the  country ;  and 
the   transactions  of  the  Economical   Society  of 
Benie,  which  had  been  cstablished  some  years  bc- 
forc,  were  crowded  with  papers  deploring  the  de^ 
cay   of  industry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  manu&c- 
tures,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  total  want  of 
jx^ople.     The  greater  part  of  thesc  wTiters  consi- 
dered  the  depopulation  of  the  country  as  a  &ct  so 
obvious  as  not  to  reqyire  proof.     They  employed 
themsclves  therefore  chicfly  in  proposing  remedics, 
and  among  others,  the  importation  of  midwives« 
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thc  establishment  of  foundling  hospitals,  the  por- 
tioning  of  young  virgins,  the  prevention  of  emi- 
gration,  and  th§  encouragement  of  foreign  setüers. ' 
A  paper  containing  ver}-  valuable  materials  was, 
however,  about  this  time  published  by  a  Mons. 
Muret,  minister  of  Vevey,  who,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  point  out  remedies,  diought  it  necessa- 
ry  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the  evil.  He 
made  a  very  laborious  and  careful  research  iiito 

• 

thc  registers  of  different  parishes  up  to  the  timc  of 
their  first  establishment,  and  compared  the  num- 
ber  of  births  which  had  taken  place  during  three 
different  periods  of  70  years  each,  the  first  ending 
in  1620,  the  second  in  1690,  and  the  third  in 
1760.*  Finding,  upon  this  comparison,  that  the 
number  of  births  was  rather  less  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period,  (and  by  the  help  of  sup- 
posing  some  otnissions  in  the  second  period,  and 
some  redimdances  in  the  third,)  that  the  number 
of  births  in  the  third  was  also  less  than  in  the  se- 
cond, he  considered  the  evidence  for  a  continued 


^  See  the  difTerent  Memoirs  for  the  year  1T66. 

^  Memoires,  &c.  |>ar  la  Societe  Economique  de  ßeme. 
Annee  1766,  premiere  partie,  p.  15.  et  seq.  octavo. 
Bcmc. 


*• 
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depopulation  of  the  countiy  from  the  jrear  1550 
as  incontrovertible. 

Admitting  aQ  the  premises,  the^bonduflicm  is 
not  perhaps  so  certain  as  he  imagined  h  to  bc^ 
and  from  other  fects  which  appear  in  his  memoiry' 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  Switaer- 
land  during  thb  period  came  under  the  caae  mMp- 
posed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  that  tfae  improvh^ 
h^its  of  the  peqde  with  re^iect  to  prudenoc^ 
deanliness,  &c.  had  added  graduaUy  to  the 
ral  healthiness  of  the  countiy,  and  by 
them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  greater  praportion 
of  their  children,  had  fumished  the  requisite  in- 
crease  of  popuIation  with  a  smaller  number  of 
births.     Of  course,  the  proportion  of  annual  births 
to  the  whole  popuIation  in  the  latter  period  would 
1^  less  than  in  the  former. 

From  accurate  calculations  of  M.  Muret  it  ap* 
pears,  that  during  the  last  period  the  mortality  was 
extraordinarily  small,  and  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren  reared  from  infancy  to  puberty  extraordina- 
rily great.  ^  In  the  former  periods,  this  could  not 
liavc  becn  the  case  in  tlic  same  degrce.     M.  Mu- 


'  Memoires,  &c«  par  la  Socicti  Economiqae  de  Demc, 
Üble  xiii.  p.  130.  Ann^  1766. 
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ret  himself  observes,  that  "  The  ancient  depopu- 
**  lation  of  the  country  was  to  be^attributed  to  ihe 
^^  frequent  plagues  which  in  former  times  desblat- 
^'  ed  it ;"  and  adds,  ^^  if  it  could  support  itself,  not- 
'^  withstanding  the  frequency  of  so  dreadful  an 
^^  evil,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate, 
"  and  of  the  certain  resources  which  the  country 
*'  could  fumish,  for  a  prompt  recovery  of  its  po- 
"  pulätion."'  He  neglects  to  apply  this  observa- 
tion  as  he  ought,  and  forgets  that  such  a  prompt 
re-peopling  could  not  take  place  without  an  unu- 
sual  increase  of  births,  and  that  to  enable  a  coun- 
try  to  support  itself  against  such  a  source  of  des- 
truction  a  greater  proporüon  of  births  to  the  whole 
population  would  be  necessary  than  at  other  times. 
In  one  of  his  tables  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
plagues  that  had  prevailed  in  Switzerland,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  this  dreadful  scourge  deso- 
lated  the  country,  at  short  intervals,  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  period,  and  extended  its  occa- 
sional  rav^es  to  within  22  years  of  tlie  termma- 
tion  of  the  secoixL* 


*  MemoireSf  &€•  par  la  Socicte  Econ.  de  Beme.  Annee 
1766.  premidre  partie»  pu  39. 

*  Id.  table  It*  p.  33. 
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It  wouid  be  contraiy  to  every  rule  of  probabili- 
ty  to  suppose,  tbat  during  the  frequent  prevaknce 
of  fhis  disorder,  the  country  could  be  particularly 
healthy,  and  the  general  mortality  extremely  small. 
Let  US  suppose  it  to  have  becn  such  as  at  prcsent 
takes  place  in  many  other  countries  which  are  ex- 
cmpt  from  this  calamity,  about  1  in  32,  instead  of 
1  in  45,  as  in  the  last  period.     The  births  would 
of  coursc  kccp  their  relative  proportion,  and  in- 
stead of  1  in  36,^  be  about  1  in  26.     In  estimat- 
ing  tlic  jx)pulation  of  the  country  by  the  births, 
%ve  should  thus  have  two  very  difierent  multipliers 
für  tlic  diffcrcnt  pcriods  ;  and  though  the  absolute 
numiKT  of  births  might  Ik  grcatcr  in  the  first  jx  - 
riüd,  yct  the  fact  would  by  no  mcans  imply   a 
grciilcr  populatiou. 

In  the  prcsent  instance,  the  sum  of  the  births  in 
17  parishcs  during  tlie  first  70  years  is  given  as 
49,860,  which  annually  would  be  about  712. 
This,  multiplicd  by  26,  would  indicate  a  popuLi- 
tion  of  18,512.  In  the  last  pcriod,  the  sum  of  tlic 
births  is  given  43,910,«  which  will  be  about  626 


'  McmoircS)  See.  par  la  Socictc  Econ.  de  Bcme.  Annce 
1766.  premiere  partic,  table  i.  p.  21. 
»  Id.  p.  16. 
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annually.  l'his,  multiplied  by  36,  will  indicate  a 
population  of  22,536:  and  ifthe  multiplicrs  be 
just  it  will  thus  appear,  that  instead  of  die  decrease 
which  was  intcnded  to  be  proved,  dicre  had  been 
a  considerable  increase. 

That  I  have  not  estimated  die  mortality  too 
high  during  the  first  period,  I  Iiave  many  reasons 
for  supposing,  particularly  a  catculation  respecting 
the  neighboring  town  of  Geneva,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears,  that  in  the  16th  Century  the  probability  of 
life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of  die  bom  live,  was 
only  4,883,  rather  less  than  four  years  andi^ths; 
and  the  mean  life  18,511,  about  18  years  and  a 
half.  In  the  17th  Century  the  probability  of  life 
was  11,607,  above  11  years  anda  half;  the  mean 
Iife  23,358.  In  the  18th  Century,  the  probability 
of  life  had  increased  to  27,183,  27  years  and  near- 
ly  a  fifth,  and  the  mean  life  to  32  years  and  a 
fifdi.' 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  diminution  of  mor* 
tality,  of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  degree,  should  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  we  know  firom  the  registers  of 


*  See  a  paper  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  pub* 
lished  at  Gcneva.  tom.  i?.  p.  338. 
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other  countries  which  have  been  already 

that  a  greater  mortaUty  naturally  produces  a  great- 

er  Proportion  of  births. 

Of  this  dependence  of  the  births  on  the  deatfas 
M.  Muret  himself  produces  many  instances ;  but 
not  being  aware  of  the  tnie  principle  of  popuk- 
tion,  they  only  serve  to  astomsh  hiiUi  and  he  does 
not  apply  them. 

Spealüng  of  the  want  of  fruitfiihiess  in  the 
Swiss  women,  he  sajrs,  that  Prussia,  Branden- 
burgh,  Sweden,  France,  and  indeed  every  coun- 
tiy,  the  re^sters  of  which  he  had  seen,  g^  a 
greater  proportion  of  baptisms  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  than  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  this 
proportion  is  only  as  1  to  36.'*  He  adds,  that 
from  calculations  lately  made  in  tb^  Lyonois,  it 
appeared  that  in  Lyons  itself,  the  proportion  of 
baptisms  was  1  in  28,  in  the  small  towns  1  in  25, 
and  in  the  parishes  1  in  23  or  24.  What  a  pro- 
digious  difTerence,  he  exciaims,  between  the  Lyo- 
nois  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  whcre  the  most  fe. 
vorable  proportion,  and  that  only  in  two  small 
parishes  of  extraordinary  fecundity,  is  not  above  1 
in  26,  and  in  many  parishes  it  is  considcrably  less 


^  Memoires«  Icc.  par  la  Societe  Ecoo«  de  Berne«    An- 
nee  1766)  premiere  partici  Pi  47|  48« 
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than  1  in  40/  7%e  same  difference^  he  remarks, 
takes  place  in  the  mean  life.  In  the  Lyonpis  it  is 
a  little  above  25  years,  vvhile  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
the  lowest  mean  life,  and  that  only  in  a  single  mar« 
shy  and  unhealthy  parish»  i$  29j^  years,  and  in  ma* 
ny  places  it  b  above  45  years.' 

"  But  whence  comes  it,"  he  8ays,  "that  the 
"  country  where  chiidren  escape  the  best  from 
"  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and  where  the  mean  life, 
^'  in  whatever  way  the  calculation  is  made  is 
'^  higher  than  in  any  other,  should  be  precisely 
"  that  in  which  the  fecundi^  is  the  smallest  ? 
"  How  comes  it  again,  that  of  all  our  parishes,  the 
'^  one  which  gives  the  mean  life  the  highest,  should 
**  also  be  the  one  where  the  tendejicy  to  increase 
"  is  the  smallest? 

"  To  resolve  this  question  I  will  hazard  a  con- 
"  jecture,  which,  however,  I  give  only  as  such, 
"  Is  it  not,  that  in  order  to  maintain  in  all  places 
"  the  proper  equilibrium  of  population,  God  has 
"  wisely  ordered  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
"  the  force  of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in  the 
' '  invcrse  ratio  of  its  fecundity.  • 

'  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societe  Exon.  de  Beme,  Anneo 
1766,  premi^re  partie,  p.  48« 
»  Ibid. 
^  Id,  p.  48   et.  seq. 
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"In  ciFcct,  cxpcricucc  verifies  my  conjccture. 
Leyzin  (a  village  in  the  Alps)  witli  a  popula- 
tion of  4()0  pcrsons  produces  but  a  little  above 
eight  childrcn  a  year.     The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in 
"  gcneral,  in  proportion  to  the  same  number   of 
"  inhabitants  produces  11,  and  the  Lyonoise   16. 
"  But  if  it  happen,  that  at  the  age  of  20  ycars, 
"  the  8,  the  11,  and  the  16,  are  reduced  to  the 
**  same  number,  it  will  appear  that  the  Force   of 
"  lifo  gives  in  one  place,  whiit  fecundity  does  in 
anotlicr.     And  thus  the  most  healthy  countries, 
having  less  fecundity,  will  not  oveq>eople  them- 
"  sclvcs,  and  the  iiuheallliy  countrics,  by  thcir  cx- 
"  tniorclinary   fecundity,   will  be  able  to  subtain 
*'  thcir  population." 

\\'c  niay  judgc  of  the  surprise  of  M.  Muret, 
at  fuidiiiii;  froni  the  rcgistcrs,  that  the  most  healiliy 
j)eo])lc  werc  the  Icist  prolific,  by  his  betaking 
liiinsclf  to  a  miraclc  in  order  to  account  for  it. 
liüt  the  nodus  d(x\s  not  secm  in  the  present  in- 
st;uicc  to  bc  u'orthy  of  such  an  niterfcrcnce.  The 
fact  may  bc  accounlcd  itjr  without  resorting  to  so 
stramme  a  sunMosirion,  as  that  the  fruitfulness  of 
womcn  s1k)ii'  1  vjrv  invcr  .'.ly  as  thcir  hcalth. 

T!i'   •  is  cci't  •         i  c«)   >'•  ''  r:iblc  diiTcrcnee   in 
the  hcaithincss  of  diffcrcnt  couniries,  lyising  |X4rtly 
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from  the  soil  and  Situation,  and  partly  from  the 
habits  and  cmployments  of  the  people.  When 
from  thcse  or  any  other  causes  whatever  a  great 
mortality  takes  place,  a  proportional  numl^er  of 
births  immcdiatcly  ensues,  owing  both  to  the 
greater  number  of  yearly  marriages,  from  the  in- 
creascd  dcmand  for  laI:)or,  and  the  greater  fccundity 
of  each  marriage,  from  being  contracted  at  an  ear- 
licr,  and  naturally  a  more  prolific  age. 

On  the  contrary,  when  from  oppositc  causes  the 
hcalthiness  of  any  countrj'  or  parish  is  extraordi- 
narily  great ;  if,  from  the  habits  of  the  p'.  opie, 
no  vent  for  an  overflowing  population  bc  lonnd 
in  emigration,  the  absolute  neccssity  of  the  pre- 
ventivc*  check  will  be  forced  so  stjongly  on  their 
attention,  that  they  must  adopt  it  or  star\'e ;  and 
consequently  the  marriages  being  very  late,^the 
number  annually  contracted  will  not  be  smill  in 
Proportion  to  the  population,  but  each  individual 
marriage  will  naturally  be  less  prolific. 

In  the  parish  of  Leyzin,  noticcd  by  M.  Murct, 
•all  these  circumstances  appcjx  to  htive  Ix^en  com- 
bincd  in  an  unusual  degree.  Itb  Situation  in  the 
Alps,  but  yet  not  too  high,  gave  it  proi^ibly  the 
most  pure  and  salubrious  air;  and  tlK-  tmploy- 
ments  of  the  people  being  all  pastoral  were  con- 
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sequently  of  the  most  healthy  natune.  From  thc 
calculations  of  M«  Muret,  the  aecuracy  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  probability  of  life 

• 

in  this  parish  appeared  to  be  so  extraordinarily 
high  as  61  ycarsJ  And  the  average  number 
of  the  births  being  for  a  period  of  30  years  almost 
accurately  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths*  cleariy 
proved«  that  the  habits  of  the  people  had  not  kd 
them  to  emigrate,  and  that  the  resources  of  thc 
|)arish  for  the  support  of  population  had  remained 
nearly  stationar\^  We  are  warranted  thereforc, 
in  concluding,  that  the  pastures  were  limited,  and 
could  not  casily  bc  incrcascd  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  Thc  numhcr  of  cattle  which  could  be 
kcpt  upon  thcm  would  of  course  be  limited  ;  und 
in  tlic  samc  manncr,  the  number  of  pcrsons  rcquir- 
cd  for  thc  eure  of  thcsc  cattle. 

Undcr  such  circumstances  how  would  it  be 
|X)ssible  for  thc  )'oung  men  who  had  rcachcd  the 
age  of  puberty  to  Icavc  thcir  fathcrs'  houses  and 
marr\',  tili  an  cmj)loyment  of  hcrdsman,  dair}-- 
man,  or  something  of  thc  kind,  bccamc  vacant  by 


*  Memoircspar  laSocietcEcon.  de  Beme.  Anncc  1766, 
»ablc  V.  p.  64. 

*  Memoircspar  laSociclc  F.ron. de  Bcmc.  Anncc  177 6^ 
table  i.  p. 
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death  ?  And  as,  from  the  extreme  healthiness  of  ihe 
people,  this  must  happen  veiy  slowly,  it  is  evident 
that  the  majority  of  them  must  wait  during  a  great 
part  of  their  youth  in  their  bachelor  State,  or  nin 
the  most  obvious  risk  of  stan'ing  themselves  and 
their  families«  The  case  is  still  stronger  than  in 
Norway,  and  receives  a  particular  precision  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  births  and  deaths  being 
so  nearly  equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  larger  famlly 
than  usual,  the  tendency  of  it  would*  be  rather 
to  decrease  than  increase  the  number  of  mar- 
riages.  He  migH  perhaps  with  economy  be  just 
abie  to  Support  them  all  at  home,  though  he  could 
not  probably  find  adequate  employment  for  tlicni 
on  his  small  property ;  but  it  would  evidently  be 
long  before  they  could  quit  him,  and  the  first 
marriage  among  the  sons  would  probably  be  after 
the  death  of  the  father ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  only 
two  children,  one  of  them  might  perhaps  have  mar- 
ried  without  leaving  the  parental  roof,  and  the  other 
on  the  death  of  the  father.  It  may  be  said  perhaps 
in  general  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  four 
grown  up  unmarried  people,  will  make  the  diffe- 
rence  of  their  being  room  or  not,  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  another  marriage  and  a  fresh  family. 
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As  thc  marriagts  in  this  parish  would,  with 
few  exccptions,  \^  vcry  late,  and  yet  from  the 
extreme  healtliiness  of  thc  Situation  be  vcry  slow- 
ly  dissolved  by  the  death  of  cither  of  the  parties» 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  largc  proportion  of  thc 
suüsisting  marriages  would  be  among  pcrsons  so 
far  advaiiced  in  life,  that  most  of  thc  womcn  would 
have  ceased  to  bear  cliiUlrcn ;  and  in  consequencc^ 
the  wholc  number  of  subsisting  marriages  ^^'as 
found  to  be  lo  the  number  of  annuai  births,  in  thc 
ver}'  unusual  proportion  of  12  to  1.  The  birth:> 
werc  only  about  a  49tli  piut  of  thc  population ; 
and  thc  number  of  persons  above  sixtccn  was  t<i 
the  number  bclow  that  age,  ncarly  as  3  to  1.* 

As  a  contrast  to  this  piuish,  and  a  proof  how 
little  the  number  of  births  can  be  depended  iipou 
for  an  estimate  of  population,  M.  Muret  produces 
the  parish  of  St.  Cerf^ue  in  the  Jura,  in  which  thc 
subsisting  mani.igcs  were,  to  the  annuül  births, 
only  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  the  birilis  were 
a  26th  part  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of 
persons  abow  and  below  sixteen  ju^t  ccjuul.' 
Judging  Ol  the  population  ofthese  pari^his  fropi 


'  Memoircs,  See.  par  \x  Socictc  Econ.  de  Bcrnc.  Anncc 
ir66,  p.  w  and  12. 
'•  Ibid. 
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the  Proportion  of  their  annual  births,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  he  says,  tliat  Leyzin  did  not  exceed  St. 
Cerguc  by  above  one  fifth  at  most ;  whereas,  from 
actual  enumeration,  the  population  of  the  former 
tumed  out  to  be  405,  and  of  the  lattcr  only  171.  • 

I  liave  chosen,  he  observes,  the  parishcs  whcre 
the  contrast  is  the  most  strikipg  ;  but  though  the 
difference  be  not  so  remarkable  in  the  rcst,  yet  it 
will  always  be  found  true,  that  from  one  place  to 
another,  even  at  very  smail  distances,  and  in  situ- 
ations  apparently  similar,  the  proportions  will  vary 
considerably.* 

It  is  Strange,  that  after  making  these  obscrva- 
tionS)  and  others  of  the  same  tendency,  w  hich  I 
have  not  produced,  he  should  rest  the  whole  proof 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  on  the 
Proportion  of  births.  There  is  no  good  rcason 
for  supposing  that  this  proportion  should  not  l)C 
diffcrcnt,  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  in  differeut 
situations.  The  extraordinary  contrast  in  the 
fecundity  of  the  two  parishes  of  Leyzin  and  St. 
Ci  rgue  depends  upon  causes  within  the  po^ver  of 
timir  and  circumstances  to  alter.     From  the  grcat 


*  Mcmoires,  &c.  par  la  Societc  Econ.  de  Bernc.  Annee 
1766.  p.  11. 

'  Id.  p.  13. 
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proportkm  of  infimts  wfaich  was  found  to  granr  iip 
to  nuttuiity  in  St  Cergue,  it  appeared  tbat  its  na- 
tural healthiness  wais  not  much  inferkx*  to  tliat  cf 
Leyzin.^  The  proportion  of  its  births  to  deadv 
was  7  to  4  ;*  but  as  die  wiiole  number  of  ks 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  171>  it  is  evident  Aü 
this  great  excess  of  births  could  not  have  bea 
gularly  added  to  the  population  during  tbe 
two  centuries.  It  must  have  ariaen  therefefe^^  ci^ 
tlier  firom  a  sudden  increase  of  late  jrears  m  die 
agriculture  or  trade  of  die  parish,  or  fiom  a  hriA 
of  emigration.  The  lattcr  supposition  I  oonceifc 
to  be  the  truc  one,  and  it  seems  to  be  confinned 
by  the  small  ])roportion  of  adults  which  has  alrea- 
dy  been  ncticed.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the 
Jura,  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Geneva,  a  Situation  which  would  evidently  tcnd 
to  facilitate  emigration ;  and  in  effect,  it  seems  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  a  breeding  parish  for  the 
tovvns  and  flat  countries,  and  the  annuai  drain  of  a 
certain  porüon  of  the  adults  made  room  for  all  the 
rest  to  marry,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  offspring. 


^  Memoires,  See.  par  la  Societe  Econ.de  Berne.  Annce 
1766,  table  xiii.  p.  130. 

'  Memoiresi  fcc.  par  la  Societe  Econt  de  Berne.  An» 
nee  1766)  table  i.  p*  11. 
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A  habit  of  emigradon  in  a  particular  parish  will 
not  only  depend  on  Situation,  but  probably  often 
on  accident«  I  have  little  doubt  that  three  or  four 
very  successful  emigrations  have  frequently  givcn 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  village ;  and  threc 
or  four  unsuccessful  ones  a  cbntrary  spirit.  If  a 
habit  of  emigration  were  introduced  into  the  vil- 
läge  of  Leyzin,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
Proportion  of  births  would  be  immcdiately  chang- 
ed ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  an  examination 
of  its  registers  might  give  results  as  diflferent  from 
those  at  the  time  of  M.  Murct's  calculations,  as 
they  were  then  from  the  contrasted  parish  of  St. 
Cergne.  It  will  hence  appear,  that  other  causcs 
beside  a  greater  mortality  will  coneur  to  make  an 
estimate  of  popuIation,  at  different  pcriods,  from 
the  propOTtion  of  births,  liable  to  great  unccr- 
tainty. 

The  facts  which  M.  Muret  has  collected  are  all 
valuable,  though  his  inferences  cannot  always  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  He  made  some 
calculations  at  Vevey,  of  a  nature  really  to  ascer- 
tain  the  question  respecting  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages,  and  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  usual 
mode  of  estimating  it,  though  without  this  parti- 
rular  object  in  view  at  the  time.     He  found  that 
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375  mothers  had  yidded  9093  ohildren»  iD  bon 

'  alive,  from  which  it  fc^wed  thatcach  mothcrhid 

produced  5il,  or  nearly  wl  chiicirciu*     Thor 

*  however  were  all  actually  inothers,  which  cfcij 
wife  b  not ;  but  allowing  for  the  usual  prapnrtioi 
of  barren  wives  at  Vevey,  which  he  had  iound  I» 

*  be  ^  out  of  478,  it  will  süll  appear  that  üie  mr* 
ried  women  one  with  another  produced  abovc  5} 
chUdren.*  And  yet  thb  was  in  a  town,  die  JBhi- 
bitants  of  which  he  seems  ta  accuse  of  not 
into  the  noarriage  State  at  the  period  whea 
called  them,  and  when  marrkd,  of  not  havii^  äB 
the  children  which  they  migbt  have.  *  'ITie  gc- 
neral  proportion  of  the  annual  marriag^  to  tht 
annual  births  in  .the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  as  1  to  3.9,* 
and  of  coursCy  according  to  the  common  mode  of 


*  Memoires,  See.  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  Beme.     An* 
nee  1766,  p.  39.  et  seq. 

^  M.  Muret  does  not  say  whether  any  of  the  niothert 
in  this  calculation  had  been  married  more  than  once.  It 
is  evident  that  on  account  of  second  and  third  n»amftges« 
the  fecundity  of  marriages  must  always  bc  less  than  the 
fecundity  of  married  women.  It  is  probable  that  the  mo- 
thers alone  ari»  hcre  considercd  without  referencc  to  the 
number  of  husbanJs. 

•  Memoires»  &€•  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  Beme.  An* 
nee  1766,  p.  33. 

«  Id.  table  i.  p.  3 1 . 
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calculation,  the  imrriages  would  appear  to  yield 
3.9  children  each. 

•  In  a  division  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into  eight 
diffcrent  districts,  M.  Murct  found,  that  in  seven 
towns,  the  mean  life  was  36  years ;  and  the  pro- 
bability  of  life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
born  live  37.  In  36  villdges,  the  mean  life  was 
37,  and  the  probability  of  life  42.  In  nine  pa- 
rishcs  of  the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40,  and  the 
probability  of  life  47.  In  seven  parishes  of  the 
Jura,  these  two  proportions  were  38  and  42 :  in 
12  com  parishes,  37  and  40;  in  IS  parishes 
among  the  great  vineyards,  34  and  37 :  in  6  pa- 
rishes of  mixed  vines  and  hills,  33i*ö  and  36  : 
and  in  one  marshy,  29  and  24.* 

From  another  table  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  persons  dying  under  the  age  of  puberty  was 
less  than  \  in  the  cxtraordinary  parish  of  Lcyzin ; 
and  less  tlian  \  in  many  other  parishes  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura.  For  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
it  was  about  \^ 

In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Lausanne 


*  Memoires,  8cc.  par  la  Societe   de   Dcme.      Annec 
1766,  table  viii.  p.  93.  et  seq. 
>  Id.  table  xiii.  p.  120. 
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and  Vevey»  on  account  of  die  numbcr  of  strangers 
above  the  age  of  puber^  tMtd^  in  diem,  the 
prq;>ortion  of  adults  to  those  under  15  was  nearly. 
as  great  as  in  die  parish  of  Leyzin,  and  not  fiu* 
from  3  to  1.  In  the  parishes  from  which  there 
were  not  many  emigradons,  this  propordon  was 
about  2  to  1.  And  in  those  which  fumished  in- 
habitants  fw  other  countrics,  it  ap[»t»ched  moie 
towards  an  eqtiali^. 

The  whole  populadon  of  die  Pays  de  Vaud  M, 
Muret  estimated  at  113  diousand,  of  wluch  76 
diousand  were  adults.  The  propordon  of  adults 
therefore  to  those  under  the  age  of  puber^,  for 
tlie  whole  countiy,  was  2  to  1.  Among  these  76 
thoiisand  adults,  there  \vere  19  thousand  subsist« 
ing  marriages,  and  consequently  38  thousand 
niarried  persons ;  and  the  säme  number  of  persons 
unmärried,  though  of  the  latter  number  nine  thou* 
sand,  according  to  M.  Muret,  would  [NX)bably  be 
widows  or  widowers.'  With  such  an  avcrage 
Store  of  persons  not  in  the  actual  State  of  marriage, 
amounting  to  die  hsüf  of  all  the  adults,  there  was 
little  ground  f<^  apprehension,  that  any  probable 


'^  Memoiresy  kc«  parlaSocicte  de  Bcmc.  Anaec  I766| 
table  xH.  p«  37. 
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emigrations  or  military  levies  would  affect  the 
number  of  annual  marriages,  and  check  the  pro- 
gresft  of  popuIation. 

l^e  Proportion  of  annual  marriages  to  inhabi- 
tants  m  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  according  to  M.  Mu- 
ret's  tables,  was  only  1  to  140,»  which  is  even  less 
than  in  Norway. 

All  diese  calculations  of  M.  Muret  imply  the 
Operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  population  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  district  which  he  considered ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  habits  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  though  varying  consi- 
derably  from  place  to  place,  according  as  the  Situa- 
tion or  the  employments  of  the  people  rendcr 
them  more  or  less  healthy,  or  the  resources  of  the 
country  make  room  or  not  for  an  increase. 

In  the  town  of  Beme,  from  the  year  1583  to 
1654,  the  sovercign  Council  had  admitted  into  the 
Bourgeoisie  487  &milies,  of  which  379  became 
extinct  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  and  in  1783 
only  108  of  them  remained.  Duiing  the  hundred 
years,  from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bemoise  families 
became  extinct,     From  1624  to  1712,  the  Bour- 


»  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societe  de  Berae.  ^  Annee 
1766,  table  i. 
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geobie  was  gtven  to  80  &milies.  In  1623»  die 
sovereign  Council  united  tbe  members  of  112  dif- 
fi^rent  families,  of  which  58  only  remain.  * 

The  Proportion  of  unmarried  persona  in  Beme 
including  widöws  and  widowers  b  consideraUjr 
above  the  half  of  die  adülts,  and  the  pn^xNrtion  of 
tfaoae  below  sixteen  to  those  above  b  nearijr  as  1 
tt>  3.*  These  are  strong  proofs  of  the  powerfiil 
Operation  of  the  preventive  check. 

The  peasants  in  the  canton  of  Beme  have  al* 
ivays  had  the  reputation  of  being  rieh,  and  with- 
out  doubt,  it  b  greatlj  to  be  attributed  to  tfab 
cause.  A  law  has  for  some  time  prevailed  which 
makcs  it  necessary  for  every  peasant  to  prove 
himself  in  possession  of  the  arms  and  accoutre* 
mcnts  necessary  for  the  militia,  before  he  can 
obtain  pcrmission  to  marr}\  This  at  once  ex* 
cludes  the  vcry  poorest  from  marriagc ;  and  a  ve- 
ry  favorable  turn  may  be  given  to  the  habits  crf" 
many  otliers,  from  a  knowledge  that  they  cannot 
accomplish  the  object  of  thcir  wishes  \vithout  a 


I  Statistique  de  la  Suisset  Dunnd,  tom*  iv.  p.  405.  8vo. 
4  vols.  Lausanne,  1796. 

^  Beschreibung  von  Bern,  vol.  ii.  tab.  i.  p.  35«  3  vol^. 
8vo.  Bern.  1796. 
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certain  portion  of  industry  and  economy.  A 
young  man  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  had  en- 
gaged  in  service,  either  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  he  had  gained  the  necessary  sum 
might  fcel  his  pride  radier  raised,  and  not  be  con- 
tented  merely  with  what  would  obtain  him  per- 
mission  to  marr}',  but  go  on  tili  he  could  obtain 
something  like  a  provision  for  a  family. 

I  was  much  disappointed  when  in  Switzerland,  at 
not  being  able  lo  procure  any  details  respecting  the 
smaller  cantons,  but  the  disturbed  State  of  the 
country  made  it  impossible.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
however,  that  as  they  are  almost  entircly  in  pas- 
ture,  they  must  resemble  in  a  great  mcasure  the 
alpine  parishes  of  die  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the  extra- 
ordinary  health  of  the  people,  and  the  absolute  ne* 
cessity  of  the  preventive  check;  except  whcrc 
these  circumstances  may  Mnre  been  altered  by  u 
more  tiian  usual  habit  of  emigration,  or  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  manufactures. 

The  limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  strict- 
ly  pastoral  arc  strikingly  obvious.  There  are  no 
grounds  less  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
mountainous  pastures.  They  must  necessarily  be 
left  chiefly  to  n^ture ;  and  when  they  havc  been 
voJ,  i.  <'.  e 
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adequately  stocked  with  cattle  littlc  more  can  bc 
done.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland  as  in  Norway  is  to  procure  a  sufiicient  quan* 
tity  of  fodder  for  the  wintcr  support  of  the  cattle, 
which  havc  been  fed  on  the  mountains  in  the  sum- 
mer.  For  this  purpose  every  bit  of  grass  is  col- 
lected  with  the  grcatest  care.  In  places  inacces- 
sible  to  cattle,  the  peasant  sometimes  makes  hay 
with  crampons  on  his  feeet ;  grass  is  cut  not  threc 
inchcs  high  in  some  places,  three  times  a  year ;  and 
in  the  vallies,  the  iields  are  seen  shaven  as  close  as 
a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  incqualities  clipped  as 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzcriand  as  in  Nor- 
way,  for  the  samc  rtasons,  the  art  of  mowing  set ms 
to  bc  carried  to  its  highcst  pitch  of  ixTfection. 
As  howevcr,  the  iniprovenicnt  of  tlie  lands  in  the 
vallics  must  dciKiid  principally  u\xm  the  manure 
arising  from  the  stock  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
tity  of  hay  and  the  number  of  cattle  will  be  mutu- 
ally  limited  by  each  othcr ;  and  as  the  popuIation 
will  of  course  Ixi  limited  by  the  produec  of  die 
stock,  it  does  not  secni  possible  to  increase  it  be- 
yond  a  certain  point,  and  tliat  at  no  grcat  distance. 
Thoui^h  the  popuIation  tlierefore,  in  the  flat  parts 
of  Switzcriand,  has  increascd  during  ilic  last  centu- 
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13%  there  is  reason  to  beiieve  that  it  has  been  sta- 
tionary  in  the  mountainous  parts.  According  to 
M.  Muret,  it  has  decreased  very  ccMisiderably  in 
the  Alps  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  but  his  proofs  of 
this  fact  havc  been  noüced  as  extremely  uncer- 
tain.  It  is  not  probable  diat  the  Alps  arc  less 
stocked  with  cattle  than  they  were  formerly ;  and 
if  the  inhabitants  be  really  rather  fewer  in  number 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  smailer  proportion  of 
children,  and  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  living. 

In  some  of  the  smailer  cantons,  manufactures 
have  been  introduced,  which  by  fumishing  a  great« 
er  quantity  of  employinent,  and  at  the  samc  lime 
a  greater  quantity  of  exports  for  the  purchase  of 
com,  have  of  course  considerably  increased  their 
population.  But  the  Swiss  writers  seem  generally 
to  agree,  that  the  districts  where  they  have  been 
established  have  upon  the  whole  suffered  in  point 
of  health,  morals,  and  happiness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  pasturage  to  produce  food 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  people  than  it  can 
employ.  In  countries  stricdy  pastoral,  there- 
fore,  many  persons  will  bc  idle,  or  at  most  bc 
very  inadequately  occupied.  This  State  of  things 
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iiaturally  disposes  to  emigration,  and  has  been  a 
Chief  cause  tiiat  the  Swiss  havc  been  so  much  en- 
.  gaged  in  Foreign  service.  When  a  father  had  more 
than  one  son,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  some  of 
the  rest  did  not  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  or 
emigrate  in  some  other  wa}\ 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  diat  a  more 
than  usual  spirit  of  emigration,  operaung  upon  a 
country,  in  which,  as  it  has  appearcd,  the  preven- 
tive  check  prevaiied  to  a  verj'  considerable  degrce, 
might  have  prodiiced  a  tcmporary  check  to  pcreasc 
at  the  pcriod  whcn  thcrc  was  such  a  universal  cry 
about  clcpopuiation.  If  this  wcrc  so,  it  vvithoul 
doubt  contributcd  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  lowcr  classes  of  ixrople.  All  the  foreii^n  travel- 
lers  in  Swilzerland,  soon  after  this  time,  invariabl} 
take  notice  of  the  State  of  the  Swiss  peasantr}-  assu- 
j)crior  to  that  of  other  countries.  In  a  late  excursion 
to  Switzcrland,  I  w  as  radier  disappointed  not  to  find 
it  so  superior  as  I  had  Ix^en  taught  to  exixrct. 
The  j^atest  part  of  the  unfavorable  ehangc  might 
juötly  l;e  attributed  to  the  losses  and  sufferings  of 
the  peoplj  during  the  late  troublcs;  but  a  jxut 
pcrhajjs  to  the  i!i-directed  effbrts  of  the  different 
govcrnnient  to  inerease  the  population,  and  to  the 
nhimate  eoriSe(jucnces  even  of  cfForts  well  dircct- 
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cd,  and  for  a  time  calculated  to  advancc  the  coni- 
forts  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  was  vcry  much  Struck  with  an  effect  of  this 
last  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  I^c  de  Joux  in 
the  Jura.  The  party  had  scarcely  arrived  at  a  littlc 
inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  when  the  mistress  of 
the  house  bcgan  to  com  piain  of  the  povert}'  and 
miserv''  of  all  tlie  parishes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Shc  siiid  that  the  country  produced  little,  and  yet 
was  füll  of  inhabitants ;  that  boys  and  girls  wert 
marrying  who  ought  still  to  be  at  school ;  and  that, 
while  this  habit  of  early  marriages  continiicd  they 
should  always  be  wrctched,  and  distrcssed  for 
subsistencc. 

The  peasant,  who  afterwards  conducted  us  to 
the  source  of  the  Orbe,  entered  more  fully  into  the 
subjcct,  and  appeared  to  understand  the  principle 
of  population  almost  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever 
niet  with.  He  said,  that  the  women  were  prolific, 
and  the  air  of  the  mountains  so  pure  and  healtliy 
that  \Qxy  few  children  died,  exccpt  from  the  con- 
sequenccs  of  absolute  want ;  that  the  soil  Ixing 
barrcn  was  inadequate  to  yield  employnient  and 
food  for  the  numbers  tliat  were  ycarly  grow  ing  up 
to  manhood ;  that  the  wages  of  labor  were  conse- 
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quently  very  low,  and  totally  insufficient  far  thc 
decent  su[^port  kä  a  family ;  but  that  the  miserj 
and  starving  condition  of  the  greater  pait  of  thc 
Society  did  not  operatc  'properly  as  a  waming  to 
others,  who  still  continued  to  marry  and  to  producc 
a  numerous  oiTspring  which  they  could  not  sup^ 
port.  TMs  habit  of  early  marriages  might  really, 
he  Said,  be  called  le  vice  du  pays  :  and  he  was  so 
strongly  unpressed  with  the  necessaiy  and  im- 
avoidable  wretchedness  that  must  result  from  it, 
that  he  thought  a  law  ought  to  bc  made  restricting 
men  from  entering  into  the  marriage  State  before 
they  were  forty  years  of  age,  and  tlien  allowing  it 
oiily  with  "  des  vicllesfillcsy^  who  n^iglit  bear  them 
two  or  three  childrcn  instcad  of  six  oreight. 

I  could  not  hdp  bcing  divcrtcd  wilh  thc  eur- 
nestncss  of  his  oratory  on  this  subject,  and  p:ir. 
ticularly  with  his  concludinj^  proi)osition.  IIc 
mubt  have  seen  and  feit  thc  niisery  arising  from 
arcdumlant  population  mobt  forcibly  to  have  pro- 
postd  so  violcnt  a  rcmcdy.  I  found  ujwn  incjuiry^ 
that  lie  had  himsclf  married  very  young. 

Thc  only  [wint  in  which  Ik-  faiied,  as  to  his  phi- 
losophical  knowlcdgc  of  thc  subjc( t,  wvls  in  ( on- 
finnig  his  rcasonings  too  much  to  barrcn  and  moun- 
lainoiis  countries,  and  not  cxicnding  tlicm  into  the 
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plains.  In  fertile  sitiiatioiis  he  thought  perhaps, 
that  the  plenty  of  com  and  employmciit  migiit 
rcmove  the  di.ficulty ,  and  allow  of  early  marriages. 
Not  having  lived  much  in  the  plains,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him  to  fall  into  this  error ;  particularly  as  in 
such  situations  the  difficulty  is  not  only  more  con- 
cealed  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  subject ;  but 
is  in  reality  less,  fro  n  the  greater  mortalit}'  na- 
turally  occasioned  by  low  grounds,  touiis,  and 
manufactories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  principal  cause  of  what  he 
had  named  the  predominant  vice  of  his  country, 
he  explained  it  with  great  philosophical  precision. 
He  Said  that  a  manu£icture  for  the  polishing  of 
stones  had  been  established  some  years  ago,  which 
for  a  time  had  been  in  a  ver}'  tliriving  stajte»  and 
had  furnished  high  wages  and  employment  to  all 
the  neighborhood ;  that  the  fkcility  of  providbig 
for  a  family,  and  of  finding  early  employment  for 
children,  had  encouraged  to  a  great  degree  early 
marriages ;  and  that  the  same  habit  had  continued, 
when  from  a  change  of  fasliion,  accident,  and  other 
causcs,  tlie  manufacture  was  almost  at  an  end. 
Vcry  great  cniigrations,  he  said,  had  of  latc  years 
taken  pliicc,  but  the  breeding  sy^tem  went  on  so 
£ast,  that  tliey  were  not  sufficient  to  rclieve  the 
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countn'  of  its  superabundant  mouths,  and  the  ef- 
fect  was  such  as  hc  had  dcscribcd  to  mc,  and  as  I 
had  in  part  seen. 

In  other  conversations  which  I  had  with  the 
Iower  classes  of  ptople  in  difFcrent  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland  and  Savoy,  I  fonnd  many  who,  though  not 
siifficiently  skillcd  in  the  principle  of  population, 
to  see  its  effects  on  socicty  like  my  fricnd  of  the 
Lac  de  Joux^  yet  saw  them  clearly  enough  as  af- 
fecting  their  o\vn  individual  intercsts,  and  \vere 
perfccdy  awarc  of  the  evils  which  they  should  pro- 
bably  bring  upon  themselves  by  marrj'ing  before 
thcy  could  havc  a  tolcrablc  ])rospcct  of  bcing  ablc 
to  maintain  a  family.  From  the  gcneral  ideas 
which  I  found  to  prevail  on  thesc  subjccts,  I  should 
by  no  nicans  s;iy  that  it  would  bc  a  difficult  task  to 
niakc  the  common  peo])lc  comprchend  the  princi- 
ple of  population,  and  its  efllct  in  producing  low 
wages  and  poverty. 

Though  tliere  is  no  aijsokitc  ])rovision  for  the 
poor  in  Switzerland,  yet  each  parish  generally  pos- 
sesses  some  seigneural  rights  and  property  in  land 
for  the  public  use,  and  isexpectcd  to  maintain  its 
own  ])()or.  These  funds,  howcver,  l>cing  limited 
will  of  course  often  hc  totallv  insufticient,  and  ex:- 
casionallv  vokmtarv  collections  wn:  made  for  this 
purpose.     But  the  wholc  of  the  supply  being  com- 
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paratively  scanty  and  uncertain,  has  not  the  samc 
bad  effect  as  the  parish  rates  of  England.  Of  latc 
years  much  of  the  common  lands  belonging  to 
parishes  has  been  parcelied  out  to  individuals, 
which  has  of  course  tended  to  improve  the  soil  and 
increase  the  number  of  people ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  Jias  been  conducted,  it  has  operated 
perKaps  too  much  as  a  systcmatic  encouragement 
of  marriage ;  and  has  contributed  to  increase  the 
number  of  poor.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
richest  communes^  I  often  observed  the  greatest 
quantity  of  beggars. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  however,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Beme  to 
promote  agriculture  were  crowned  with  some  suc- 
cess,  and  that  the  increasing  resources  of  the  coun- 
try  have  made  room  for  an  additional  population, 
and  fumished  an  adequate  support  for  the  greatest 
part  if  not  tlie  whole  of  that  increase  which  has  of 
iate  taken  place. 

In  1764  the  population  of  the  whole  canton  of 
Beme,  including  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  was  estimatcd 
at  336,689.  In  1791,  it  had  increascd  to  4 14,420. 
From  1764  to  1777,  its  increase  procecded  atthc 
rate  of  2,000  each  year;  and,  from  1778  to  1791, 
at  the  rate  of  3,109  each  year.» 


^  Beschreibung  von  Bern,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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AS  the  parochial  registers  in  France,  bc- 
fore  the  revolution,  were  not  kcpt  with  peculiar 
care,  nor  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  as  tlic 
fcw  which  have  becn  produced  exhibit  no  ver^' 
cxtraordinary  results,  I  should  not  have  made  this 
country  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  but  for 
a  circumstancc  altcnding  the  revolution  which 
has  excited  consiclcrablc  surprise.  This  is,  tht 
undiminished  State  of  the  population  in  spite  of 
the  losses  sustained  during  so lonc^ and  deslructi>c 
a  contcst. 

A  great  national  work  founded  on  the  reports 
of  the  prefeets  in  the  differcnt  dcpartinents,  is  at 
present  in  some  State  of  foruartlriess  at  Paris,  and 
when  completed  it  niay  reasonahh  he  expected  to 
form  a  verv  valuaMe  accession  to  the  materiak 
of  stati>>tical  seience  in  general.  The  rctnnis  (.1 
all  the  prefeets  are  not  however  \  et  eom|)Iete  :  I>ut 
1  was  i)ositively  assured  l)y  the  person  whohas  the 
principal  supcrintendcnce  of  tlicm,  that  enough  js 
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aircady  knomi  to  be  certain/that  the  population  of 
the  old  territorv  of  France  has  rather  increased  thaii 

m 

diminished  during  tlie  revolution. 

Such  an  event,  if  truc,  verj'  strongly  confirms 
tlie  general  principles  of  this  m  ork ;  and  as&uming 
it  for  the  present  as  a  lact,  it  iiuy  tcnd  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  to  t^e  a  little  in  de- 
tail the  raanner  in  which  such  an  event  might 
happen* 
/in  every  country  there  is  always  a  considerable 
Ixxly  of  unmarried  persons,  formed  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  excess  of  the  number  rising 
annually  to  the  age  of  puberty,  above  the  number 
of  persons  annually  married.  The  stop  ta  the 
further  accumulation  of  this  body  is  when  its 
number  is  such,  that  the  }^early  mortality  equals 
the  yearly  acccssions  that  are  made  to  it.  In  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  as  appeared  in  the  last  chapter,  this 
body,  including  widows  and  widowers,  persons 
who  are  not  actually  in  the  State  of  marriage,  equals 
the  whole  numbcT  of  married  persons.  But  in  a 
countr}'  like  France,  whcre  both  the  morlalit)',  and 
the  tendency  to  marriage  are  much  greater  tlum  in 
Switzerland,  this  body  d^x:s  not  iK-ar  üo  large  a 
Proportion  to  the  |)opulation. 

According  to  a  calculation  in  an  Essa}  iP  ttae 
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Statistique  Generale^  published  at  Paris  in  1800, 
by  M.  Peuchct,  the  number  of  unmarricd  malcs 
in  France  bctwcen  18  and  50  is  estimated  at 
1,451,063,  and  the  number  of  males,  whethcr 
married  or  not,  betwcen  tlie  same  ages,  at 
5,000,000.'  It  does  not  appear  at  what  period 
exactly  this  calculgtion  was  made.  The  number 
of  unmarried  persons  seems  to  be  too  grcat  for  an\- 
period  aftcr  some  years  of  the  revolution  hacl 
elapsed ;  and  rather  too  small  for  the  period  beforc- 
the  revohition.  Let  us  suppose  however  that 
this  number  of  1,451,063  expresses  the  coUectivc 
body  of  unmarricd  malcs  of  a  military  agc  at  the 
commcnccmcnt  of  the  revolution. 

The  populatioii  of  France,  hcforc  the  beginniuji 
of  the  war,  was  estimated  bv  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly,  at  26,363,074;-  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  this  ealeulation  was  too  hiirh. 
Necker,  though  he  mcntions  the  nunilx?r 
24,800,000,  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  the  yearly 
births  at  that  time  amounted  to  above  a  million^ 
and  consccjueiuly,  accordiiig  to  his  nuiltiplier  of 


'  Paj^c  32.  8vo.  rö  pugcs. 

*  A.  Yüiiiu;*s  Travels  in  l^rance,  \nK  i.  c.  nvü,  p.  4^16 
Jlo.  171'2. 
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25 1,  that  the  whole  population  was  nearly  26  mil- 
lions ;  ^  and  this  calculation  was  madc  ten  years 
prcvious  to  the  estimate  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Taking  thcn  the  annual  births  at  rather  abovc 
a  million,  and  estimating  that  rather  above  ^  would 
die  undcr  18,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  froni 
some  calculations  of  M.  Peuchct,*  it  will  foUow, 
that  about  600,000  i>ersons  will  annually  arrive  at 
the  age  of  18. 

The  annual  marriages,  according  to  Xecket,  are 
213,774;'  bat  as  this  number  is  an  average  of 
It n  \ears,  taken  while  the  popuLition  was  incrcas- 
iiig,  it  is  probably  too  low.  If  we  take  220,000, 
then  440,000  persons  will  be  supposcd  to  marn' 
out  of  the  600,000  rising  to  a  marriagcable  age ; 
and  consequcntly,  the  excess  of  thosc  rising  to  the 
age  of  18,  above  the  number  wanted  to  complete 
the  usual  proportion  of  annual  marriages,  will  br 
1 60,000,  or  80,000  males.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  the  accumulated  body  of  1,451,063,  unmar- 


^  De  1 'Administration  des  Finances,  tom.  i.   c*  ix.  p« 
J56.  12mo.  1785. 
'  Essai,  p*  3 1  • 
^  De  rAdministration  des  Finances,  tom*  i.  c«  ix.p.  355. 
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ried  males,  of  a  military  age,  and  the  annual  sup- 
ply  of  80,000  youths  of  18,  might  be  taken  for  th€ 
Service  of  tlie  State,  without  afiecting  in  any  degree 
the  number  of  annual  marriages.     But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  1,451,063  should  be  taken  all  at 
once,  and  many  soldiers  are  mairied,  and  in  a  Situ- 
ation not  to  be  cntirely  uscitss  to  the  population. 
I^t  US  suppose  600,000  of  the  corps  of  unmarried 
malcs  to  be  embodicd  at  once ;  and  this  number 
to  be  kept  up  by  tlic  annual  supply  of  150,000 
persons,  taken  partly  from  the  80,000,  rising  an- 
nually  to  the  age  ot*  18,  and  not  wanted  to  com- 
plctc  the  numlKT  of  annual  niarriajijis,  and  partly 
from  the  851,063  remainiiig  of  the  body  of  unmar- 
ried malcs  which  existcd  at  the  beginning  of  the 

>var. 

It   is   t'\iclcnt   that    from    thesc   two    sources, 

150,000  might  Ix:    snpplicd  cach  ycar,   for   ten 

ycars,  and  yct  allow  of  an  iiicreasc  in   the   usual 

numlx-T  of  annual  marriages  of  above  10,000.    It  is 

truc  that  in  the  coursc  of  the  ten  years,  many  of  the 

original  bcxlv  of  unmairicd  niiiles  will  have  passed 

the  militarv  aw  ;  but  this  will   Ix*  balanced,  and 

indccd  nuich  morc  than  balanccd,  by  their  Utility 

in  the  manied life.     From  the  beginning,  it  should 

Ix*  taken  into  consideration,  tliat  diough  a  man  of 
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fifty  be  generally  considerd  as  past  the  military 
age,  yet  if  he  marry  a  fruitful  subject,  he  may  by 
no  means  be  useless  to  the  population  ;  and  in  fact 
the  supply  of  150,000  recruits  each  year  would 
bc  taken  principally  from  the  300,000  males  ris- 
ing  annually  to  18,  and  the  annual  marriages  would 
be  supplied  in  great  measnre  from  the  remaining 
piirt  of  the  original  body  of  unmarrieti  persor.s* 
Widowers  and  bachelors  of  forty  and  fifty,  w  ho  in 
the  common  State  of  things  might  have  found  it* 
difficult  to  obtain  an  agreeable  partner,  would  pro^ 
bably  sce  these  difficulties  removed  in  such  a 
scarcity  of  husbaiids ;  and  the  absence  of  6C0,G00 
persons  would  of  course  make  room  for  a  vcry 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  annual 
marriages.  This  addition  in  all  probability  took 
place.  Many,  among  the  remaining  part  of  tlie 
original  body  of  bachelors,  who  might  otherwise 
have  continued  single,  would  marry  under  this 
change  of  circumstances ;  and  it  b  known  that  a 
very  considerable  proportlon  of  youths  undcr  18, 
in  Order  to  avoid  the  military  conscriptions,  enter- 
cd  prematurely  into  the  married  State.  This  was 
so  much  thfe  case,  and  contributed  so  much  to  di  - 
minish  the  number  of  unmarried  persons,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 798,  it  was  found  ne- 
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cessary  to  rcpeal  the  law,  which  had  exempted 
marricd  persons  from  the  conscriptions ;  and  thosc 
who  married  subscquendy  to  this  new  regulation 
weic  taken  indiscrimiiiatelv  with  the  unmarried. 
And  though  aftcr  this,  the  Icvics  feil  in  part  upon 
thosc  who  were  actually  engagcd  in  the  peopling 
of  the  countrj' ;  yet  the  number  of  marriages  un- 
touched  by  these  Icvies  might  still  remain  greater 
than  the  usual  number  of  marriages  before  the 
revolution  :»and  the  marriages  which  were  broken 
by  the  removal  of  the  husband  to  the  armies  would 
not  probably  have  been  entircly  barren. 

Sir  Francis  d'Ivcrnois,  who  had  ccrtainly  a  ten- 
dency  tocxai^L^eratc,  and  probably  has  cxaggerated 
considcrably,  the  losses  of  die  Frcnch  nation,  esti- 
mates  tlic  total  loss  of  ihe  troops  of  France  both  bj 
land  and  sca,  up  to  die  ycar  1799,  ata  million 
and  a  half. ^     The  round  numlxrs  which  I  liavc 


*  Tableau  des  Pcrtes,  8cc.  c.  ii.  p.  7.  Mons.  Garnier, 
in  the  notes  to  his  edilion  of  Adam  Smith,  calculatcs  ihal 
only  about  a  sixticth  part  of  the  French  population  was 
dcstroycd  in  the  armies.  He  supposes  only  500,000  cm- 
bodicd  at  once,  and  that  this  number  was  suppüed  by 
400,000  morc  in  thecourse  of  the  war  ;  and  allowinf^  for 
the  number  which  wouUl  die  naturally,  that  the  additional 
mortality  occasioncd  by  the  war  was  only  about  45,000 
cach  ycar.     Tom.  v.  notc  xxx.  p.  284*     IT  the  actual  los:» 
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allowed,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject, 
exceed  Sir  Francis  d'Ivemois*  estimate  by  six 
hundred  thousand.  He  calculates  howcver  a  loss 
of  a  miUion  of  persons  m<H^,  firom  the  other  causes 
of  destruction  attendant  on  the  revolution  ;  but  as 
this  loss  feil  indiscriminately  on  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  it  would  not  aflfect  the  population  in  the  same 
degree,  and  will  be  much  more  than  covered  by 
the  600,000  men  in  the  fuU  vigor  of  life,  which 
remain  above  Sir  Francis'  caiculation*  It  should 
be  observed  also,  tliat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reva» 
lutionary  war,  the  military  conscriptions  were  pro* 
bably  enforced  with  still  more  severity  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories  than  in  the  old  State ;  and  as 
the  population  of  these  new  acquisitions  is  esti« 
mated  at  5  or  6  miUtons,  it  would  bear  a  conside« 
rable  proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half  supposed 
to  be  destroyed  in  the  armies.  And  although  the 
law  which  facilitated  divorces  to  so  great  a  degree 
be  radically  bad  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view, 
yet  under  the  circumstance  of  a  great  scarcity  of 
men,  it  would  operate  a  little  like  the  custom  of 


were  no  more  than  these  Statements  make  it,  a  small  in* 
crease  of  births  would  have  easily  repaired  it ;  but  I  should 
think  that  these  estimates  are  probably  as  much  below 
the  truth  as  Sir  F.  d'iremois'  are  abore. 

vol.  i.  ff 
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polygamy,  and  increase  the  number  of  children 
in  pi:oportion  to  the  number  of  husbands.  In  ad- 
dition  to  this,  the  women  without  husbands  do  noi 
appear  all  to  have  been  barren,  as  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  is  now  raised  to  j\  of  the  whole 
number  of  births,  from  ^  *  which  it  was  before 
the  revolution ;  and,  though  this  be  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  depravation  of  morals,  yet  it  would 
certainly  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of 
births ;  and  as  the  female  peasants  in  France  were 
enabled  to  eam  more  than  usual  during  the  revo- 
lution, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  thest- 
children  would  survive. 

Under  all  these  circumstanccs,  it  caimot  appear 
impossible,  and  scarcely  even  improbable,  thai 
the  population  of  France  should  remain  undimi- 
nished,  in  spitc  of  all  the  causes  of  destruction 
which  have  operated  upon  it  during  the  course  of 
ihe  revolution,  provided  that  the  agriculture  of 
ihc  country  has  been  such  as  to  continuc  the 
mcans  of  subsistence  unimpaired.  And  it  seems 
iiow  to  be  genendly  acfcnowledgcd  that  however 
scverely  the   manufactures  of  France  may  have 


*  Essai  de  Pcuchct,  p.  38. 
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'sufleredy  her  s^cuttüre  has  increased  radier  than 
dimiiushed.  At  no  period  of  üie  -war  can  we  sup- 
'posc  tiiat  the  number  of  embodied  troops  exceed- 
«d  die  itumber  of  men  employed  before  die  revo- 
lution  in  manufactures.  TJiose  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  die  desdiiction  of  diese  manufac- 
ttires,  and  who  -did  not  go  to  <he  armies,  would  of 
course  betafce  diemselves  to  die  4abors  of  agricul- 
turc ;  and  it  was  always  the  custom  in  France  for 
the  women  to  w(»^k  nuich  in  the  fields,  which  cus- 
tom was  probably  incpeased  during  die  revolution. 
At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  a  brge  p<Mtkm 
of  the  best  and  most  vigorous  hands  would  raisc 
(the  price  of  labor ;  and  as  from  the  new  land 
4>rought  into  oultivaticxi,  and  the  absence  of  a  con* 
-siderable  partof  the  {;reatest  consumers'  in  fo* 
reign  countiies,  the  price  of  provisions  did  not 
rise  in  proporüon,  this  advance  in  the  price  of  la- 
•bor  would  aot  only  <^)erate  as  a  powerful  encou- 
xagement  to  marriage,  but  would  enable  the  pea- 


I  Su|>posing  tfae  increased  number  of  chiMren  at  anf 
period  to  equal  the  number  of  men  absent  in  the  armies> 
yet  these  cbildren  being  all  Tery  jroungycould  not  be  sup^ 
posed  to  consume  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  wouM 
te  «maumcd  hj  the  aame  number  of  grown  up  peraon»» 

ff2 
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sants  to  live  bettcr,  and  to  rcar  a  greater  number 
of  their  children. 

At  all  times,  the  number  of  small  farmers  and 
proprietors  in  France  was  great ;  and  though  such 
a  State  of  things  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
clear  surplus  produce,  or  disposable  wealth  of  a 
nation ;  yet  sometimes  it  is  not  imfavoruble  to  the 
absolute  produce,  and  it  has  always  a  most  power- 
ful  tendency  to  encourage  population.  From  the 
sale  and  division  of  many  of  the  large  domains  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors has  considerably  increased  during  the 
revolution ;  and  as  a  part  of  these  domains  consbt- 
cd  of  ptU*ks  and  chaces,  new  territory  has  becn 
given  to  the  plough.  It  is  tnic  that  the  land  tax 
has  bcen  not  only  too  hcavy,  but  injudiciously 
imposcd.  It  is  probable  howcvcr,  tliat  this  disad- 
vantagc  lias  becn  ncarly  countcrbalanccd  by  ilic  re- 
moval  üf  tlic  fornier  oppressions  undcr  which  tlic 
cullivator  laborcd,  and  tliat  tlic  sale  and  division 
of  tlic  grcut  domains  niiiy  bc  considcred  as  a  clear 
acU  aniai^c  (jn  tlic  sidc  of  agriculturc,  or  at  any  rate 
i)f  UiL-  gross  producc,  which  is  the  princi{)al  point 
witli  retard  tu  mcrc  population. 

Tlxsc  considcrations  niakc  it  apixrar  probable, 
that  the  mcans  of  subsistencc  havc  at  least  remain- 
'  (1  iinimpaired,  if  they  havc  not  increased  during 
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die  revolution ;  and  a  view  of  the  cultivation  of 
France  in  its  present  State  certainly  rather  tends  to 
confirm  this  supposition. 

We  shall  not  therefore  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Sir  Francis  d'Ivemois  in  his  conjecture,  that 
the  annual  births  in  France  have  diminishcd  by 
one  seventh  during  the  revolution. «  On  tlie  con- 
trary,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  have 
increased  by  this  number.  The  average  pro- 
portion  of  births  to  the  population  in  all  France, 
before  the  revolution,  was  according  to  Neck- 
er  as  1  to  25|.*  It  has  appeared  in  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  prefects  which  have  been  re- 
tumed,  that  the  proportion  in  many  countr}-  places 
u-as  ndsed  to  1  to  21,  22,  22§,  and  23;  3  and 
though  these  proportions  might,  in  some  dcgiee, 
be  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  armies,  yet  I  have  litde  doubt  that  they 
are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  birth  of  a 
greater  number  of  children  than  usual.  If  when 
the  reports  of  all  the  prefects  are  put  together,  it 
should  appear  that  the  number  of  births  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  and,  yet 
that  the  population  is  undiminished ;  it  will  foUow, 


^  Tableaudes  Pertes^  See*  c.  ii.  |>.  14« 

'  De  r  Administration  des  Financest  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  354. 

^  Essai  de  Peucbet,p.38. 
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either  that  Necker's  nuiltipKer  fi>r  the  births  was 
t(x>  small,.  which  is.  extremely  probable^  a&  finom 
this  cause  he  apoears  to  have  calcirkted  the  popu- 
lation too  low  ;^  or  that  the  mortalit}-  among  diese 
not  exposed  to*  violent  deaths  has  been  iess  than: 
usual^  which  from  the  high  price  ef  lab(HV  uid  ^^ 
desertion  of  the  towna  for  the  countiy ^  i&  not  un^ 
Ukely. 

According^tO'Nbcker  and'  Moheau,  the  moitali-^ 
tjr  in  France^  before  the  revolution^  was  1  ia  30 
or  30|.  ^     Considenng  that   die  propoition  of  d«^ 
population  which  lives  in  the  eountry  is  to  thal  ht 
the  towns  as  3|  to  1,*  this  mortaüty  is  extraord  v- 
narily  great^  caused  probably  by  the  miscry  arising^ 
from  an  cxcess  of  population ;  and  fronrt  the  re- 
marks  of  Arthur  Young  on  the  State  of  the  peas- 
antry  in  France,^  which  are  completely  sanctioned 
by  Necker,*  this  appcars  to  have  been  really  the 
casc.     If  we  suppose  that  from  the  removal  of  a. 


^  De  r Administration   des  Financcs,   tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p 
355.  Essai  de  Peuchct,  p.  29. 

2  Youag's  Travels  in  France,  voU  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  466« 

'  See  generally»  c,  xvii.  vol.  i.  and  the  just  obscrva««. 
cions  on  these  subjects,  intcrspcrsed  in  many  clhcr  part-- 
of  his  very  valuable  tour. 

*  De  TAdministralion  des  Finances,  tom.  i.  c.  ix  p. 
2.^2,  «t  SCO. 
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part  of  this  redundant  popuIation  the  mortality 
should  ]iave  decreased  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  35, 
this  favorable  change  would  go  a  considcrable 
way  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  by  war  on  the 
fronticrs. 

The  probability  is,  that  both  the  causes  men- 
tioned  have  operated  in  part.  The  births  havc 
increasedy  and  the  deaths  of  those  remaining  in 
the  country  have  diminished ;  so  that  putting  die 
two  circumstances  together,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear,  when  the  results  of  all  the  reports  of  the 
prefects  are  known,  that  including  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  armies  and  by  violent  means«  the 
deaths  have  not  exceeded  the  births  in  the  coursc 
of  the  revolution. 

The  retums  of  the  prefects  are  to  be  given  for 
the  year  9  of  the  repubiic,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  year  1789 ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  birdis 
to  the  popuIation  be  given  merely  for  the  individual 
year  9,  it  will  not  show  with  precision  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  the  popuIation  during  tlie 
course  of  the  revolution.  In  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned  by  this  event,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
very  exaet  registers  should  have  been  kept ;  but 
from  theory  I  should  be  inclined  to  expect,  that 
jioon  afler  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  other 
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periods  during  thc  course  of  it,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  whole  population  would  be  greater 
than  in  1800  and  1801/     If  it  should  appcar  by 


*  In  the  Statiatique  GMrate  et  ParticuUire  de  la  Frtmcey 
et  de  BeB  Colome»^  lately  published«  the  retums  of  the  pre* 
fects  forthe  year  IX  are  given»  and  seem  to  justify  this 
conjecture.  The  births  are  955,430»  the  deaths  891,871» 
and  the  marriages  303,177.  These  numbers  hardly  equal 
Necker*s  estimates ;  and  yet  all  the  calculations  in  this 
work,  both  with  respect  to  the  whole  population  and  its 
Proportion  to  a  Square  league,  raake  the  old  territory  of 
France  more  populous  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reTolution.  The  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  period 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  already  becn  mentioned, 
and  at  this  timc  the  numhcr  of  persons  to  a  Square  Icagxie 
was  rcckoned  996.  In  the  year  VI  of  thc  republic,  thc 
rcsult  of  the  Bureau  de  Cadastre  gave  a  population  of 
26,048,254,  and  the  nuiiiber  to  a  Square  Icague  1,020. 
In  the  year  VII  Dcpcre  calculatcd  the  whole  population 
of  France  at  33,501,094,  of  which  28,810,694  belon^t- 
ed  to  ancient  France  ;  thc  nuinbcr  to  a  Square  Icu^uc 
1,101.  In  the  ycars  IX  and  X  thc  addition  of  Pied- 
mont  and  thc  tsle  of  Elba  raised  the  whole  population 
to  34,376,313,  and  nearly  the  same  number  as  in  thc 
year  VII  was  supposed  to  belong  to  ancient  France  ;  thc 
number  to  a  Square  league  1,036. 

In  the  face  of  these  calculations,  the  author  takes  a 
Iower  multiplier  than  Necker  for  the  births,  obserring 
that  though  Neckcr's  proportions  remained  true  in  the 
towns,  yet  that  in  the  country  the  proportion  of  births 
had  increased  to  j»p  ^\,  ^'^  J,  ,»j,  which  he  attributes  to 
thc  premature  marriages  to  avoid  the  military  leries ; 
and  on   the  whole  concludes  with  mcnlioning  25  as   the 
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the  retums  that  the  number  of  annual  marriagcs 
bas  not  increased  during  the  revolution,  the  cir- 
cumstance  will  be  obviously  accounted  for  by  the 


proper  multiplier.     And  yet  if  we  make  use  of  this  mul- 
tiplier,  we  ahall  gel  a  populatton  under  25  miHions^  in- 
stead  of  38  millions.     It  is  true  indeed«  that  no  just  in- 
ferences  caii  be  drawn  from  the  births  of  a  Single  year, 
but  as  these  are  the  ov\j  births  referrcd  to,  the  contradic- 
tion  18  obTious.    Perhaps  the  future  retums  may  soWe 
the  difficulty,  and   the  births  in  the  following  years  be 
greater;  but  I  am  incl.ned  tothink,  as  I  hare  mention- 
ed  in  the  text,  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  births  was  before  the  year  IXy  and  probably  du- 
ring the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  republic,  while 
married  pcrsons  were  exempt  from  the  military  conscrip- 
tions.     If  the  State  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  nation 
has  been  improved  by  the  revolution^  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined  to  believe  that  the  proportions  both  of  births  and 
deaths  will  be  found  to  dirainish.     In  so  iine  a  climate  as 
France  nothing  but  the  very  great  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  could  occasion  a  mortality  of  -j^  and  a  proportion 
of  births  as  ,J  J,  according  to  Necker's  calculations.  And 
consequently  upon    this  supposition  the  births  for  the 
year  IX  may  not  be  incorrect«  and  in  future  the  births 
and  deaths  may  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation.    The  contrast  between  France  and  England  in 
this  respect  is  quite  wonderful. 

The  part  of  this  work  relating  to  popuIation  is  not 
drawn  up  with  much  knowledg^  of  the  subject.  One  re- 
mark  is  yery  curious.  It  is  obsenred  that  the  proportion 
of  marriai^^es  to  the  popuIation  is  as  1  to  110,  and  of  births 
as  1  to  25i  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  one  fourth  of  tbe 
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cx^tordinaiy  incrcasc  in  thc  Ülcgitimalc  birtliSt 
mcntioncd  bcforc  in  this  cliaptcr^  which  amount  at 
prescnt  to  one  eleventh  of  all  the  births,  instcad  of 
one  forty- sevcnth,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Necker  beforc  the  rcvolution.  * 


bom  firc  to  many.     If  this  infcrence  werc  justi  France 
would  8oon  be  depopulated. 

7n  calculating  the  value  of  livesy  thc  author  makes  use 
of  Buffon's  tables)  which  arc  entirely  incorrcct,  being 
foanded  principally  on  registers  taken  from  the  TÜlages 
Tüund  Paris.  They  make  the  probability  of  life  at  birtli 
cmly  a  little  above  ciglit  years«  which  taking  the  towns  aiul 
the  country  together  is  vcry  far  short  of  the  just  averagr. 

Scarcely  any  thing  worth  noticing  has  been  added  in 
this  work  to  ihe  dctails  givcn  in  the  cssay  of  Peuchet, 
which  I  have  already  frequenily  rcfcrrcd  to.  On  thc 
wholc  I  have  not  scen  sufTicicnt  grounds  lo  makc  mc  al- 
ter any  of  my  conjcctures  \w  this  chaptcr,  though  proba« 
bly  thcy  arc  not  all  wcll-foundcd.  Indced,  in  adoptin^ 
Sir  r.  d'Ivernois*  calculations  rcspecting  thc  actual  loss 
of  mcn  diiring  the  rcvolution,  I  never  tbought  mysclf 
bome  out  by  facts;  but  the  readcr  will  be  awarc  that  I 
adopted  them  rather  for  the  sakc  of  illustration  than  from 
^upposing  thcm  strictly  true. 

'  Essai  de  Peuchet,  p.  28.  It  ib  highly  probable  that 
rhis  incrcasc  of  illcgitiinatc  births  occasioncd  a  niorc  tban 
usual  nuinber  of  childrcn  to  bc  cxposed  in  those  dreadfui 
rcccpiaclcs,  Zft  Hfj/iitaux  dra  Evfans  trouvett^  as  noticed 
i>y  Sir  Francis  d'Ivcrnois  ;  but  pvobahly  this  cruel  custoni 
was  confined  to  particular  districts,  and  thc  nainlier  cx- 
posed, upon  the  wholc,  migiit  bcar  no  great  proportion  t'j 
t-ic  sum  of  all  tho  births. 
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Sk*  Francis  d'Ivernois  observes»  that  '^  those 
**  have  yet  to  leam  the  first  princ^ks  of  political 
*^  arithmetic^  who  imagine  tbat  k  is  in  the  field 
^  of  battle  and  the  hospitals>  that  an  account  cask 
^^  be  taken  of  the  lires  which  a  reTolution  or  a 
^  war  has  cost.  The  number  of  Bien  it  has  kil- 
^  Icd  IS  of  much  less  import^ice  than  tl)e  number 
^'  of  chUdren  which  it  haa  prevented,  and  will  stiD 
^^  prevent^  finom  Coming  into  the  world.  Tlus  is 
^  the  deepest  wound  which  the  popuIation  of 
^*^  France  has  received.''— "  Supposiog/^  he  sa js^ 
^^  that»  of  the  whole  number  of  men  destroyed,  on> 
^^  ly  two  miUic^s  had  been  united  to  a&  man j  ie- 
«<  males;  according  to  the  calcuIatioQ  of  BufibiT^ 
^'  these  two  nulÜcos  of  couples  ought  to  bring  in- 
"  to  the  wortd  twelre  nnllions  of  clddren^  in  or- 
**  der  to  supply^  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  number 
"  equal  to  that  of  their  parents.  Tlus  is  a  poinl 
"  of  view  in  whkh  the  conseqtiences  of  such  a 
^^  destruction  of  men  becomes  almost  incalculablc ; 
because  they  have  much  more  effect  with  regard 
to  the  twelve  millions  of  children^  niüch  they 
'*  prcvertt  from  Coming  iiko»  existcnce>  than  with 
^*  regard  to  the  aetual  loss  of  the  two  roülions  and 
^  a  half  of  mcn,  for  whom  France  mounis,     It  iv 
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"  not  tili  a  future  period  that  she  will  be  able  to 
**  estimate  this  dreadful  bneach.*'* 

And  yet  if  the  circumstances  on  whicli  tlie  fore- 
going  reasonings  are  founded  should  tum  out  to 
l)e  true,  it  will  appear  that  France  has  not  lost  a 
Single  birth  by  the  revolution.  She  has  the  mos! 
just  reason  to  moum  tlie  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
individuals  which  sIk  may  liave  lost^  but  not  their 
postcrity:  becausc,  if  these  individuals  had  rc- 
mained  in  the  country,  a  proportionatc  numbcr  of 
childrcn  bom  of  other  parents,  which  are  now  liv- 
ing  in  France,  would  not  have  come  into  exis- 
tence.  If  in  the  best  {^\  crned  countr}^  in  Kuropc 
WC  were  to  moum  the  i)c)sterity  whieh  is  prcveiit- 
cd  froni  comiiij^  into  Ixiiic^,  wc  should  ahvays  wcur 
the  habit  of  {^ief. 

It  is  evideut  that  the  constaut  teudencv  of  the 
births  in  cver}'  countr}'  to  supply  the  vacancics 
niade  by  deatli  cannot,  in  a  moral  point  of  vicw, 
afford  the  slightcst  shadow  of  exeuse  for  the  wan- 
ton  sacrifice  of  men.  The  positive  evil  that  is 
committed  in  this  case,  tlie  pain,  misery,  and  widc 
spreading  desolation  and  sorrow,  tliat  are  (xrcasion- 
cd  to  the  existing  inhabitants,  can  by  no  mcans  Ix; 


*  Tableau  des  Pcrtcs,  See.  c.  ii.  p.  13,  14. 
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counterbalanced  by  the  consideration  that  the  nu- 

■ 

merical  breach  in  the  population  will  be  rapidly  re- 
paired.  We  can  have  no  other  right,  moral  or 
political,  except  that  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
to  cxchange  the  lives  of  beings  in  the  füll  vigor  of 
their  enjoyments,  for  an  equal  number  of  helpless 
infants. 

It  sliould  also  be  remarked,  that  though  the  nu- 
merical  population  of  France  may  not  have  suffer- 
cd  by  the  revolution ;  yet  that,  if  her  losses  have 
been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  conjectures  on 
the  subject,  her  military  strength  cannot  be  unim- 
paired.  Her  population  at  present  must  consist  of 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  usüal  of  women 
and  children ;  and  the  body  of  unmarried  persons 
of  a  military  age  must  be  diminished  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  This  indeed  i^  kno\vn  to  be  the 
case,  from  the  retums  of  the  prcfects  which  have 
already  been  received. 

It  has  appearedy  that  the  point  at  which  the 
drains  of  raen  will  be^n  essentially  to  affect  the 
population  of  a  country  is  when  the  original  body 
of  unmarried  persons  is  exhausted,  and  the  an- 
nual  demands  are  greater  than  the  excess  of  the 
number  of  males  rising  annually  to  the  age  of  pu- 
Jjertjr,  above  the  number  wanted  to  corapkte  the 
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usual  Proportion  of  annual  marriages.  France 
was  probably  at  some  distance  from  this  point  at 
the  conciusion  of  the  war;  but  in  üie  present  State 
of  her  popuIation,  with  an  increased  proportion  of 
wonren  and  children,  and  a  great  diminution  of 
males  of  a  military  agc,  ^e  could  not  make  the 
same  giganüc  exertions  which  werc  made  at  one 
period^  without  trenching  on  the  sources  of  her 
populatlon. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  males  of  a  military 
age  in  France  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  marriage,* 
and  the  grcat  number  of  children.  Necker  takes 
particular  noticc  of  this  circumstance.  He  ol> 
serves  that  the  effect  of  the  very  great  misery  of 
die  peasantry  is  to  produce  a  drcadful  mortality  of 
infants  undcr  thrce  or  four  years  of  age ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  number  of  young  children 
will  always  be  in  too  grcat  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  grown  up  peopic.  A  million  of  individu- 
als,  he  jusdy  observes,  will  in  this  case  neither 
present  the  same  military  force,  nor  thfc  samc  ca- 


^  The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  in 
Francci  according  to  Kecker,  is  1  to  1 13,  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p. 
355. 
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pacity  oFlaboTy  as  an  equal  nuniber  of  individuals 
in  a  country  whcre  the  peopic  aate  less  miserable.  * 

Switzerland,  befbre  the  revolution,  coiild  have 
brought  into  the  field,  or  havc  employed  in  labor 
appropriate  to  grown  up  persons,  oiie  third  morc 
in  Proportion  to  her  population,  than  France  at  the 
same  period. 

It  Will  be  but  of  litde  consequence,  if  any  of 
the  facts  or  caiculations  which  havc  been  assumed 
in  the  coursc  of  this  chapter  shoiild  tum  out  to  be 
felse.  The  reader  will  see,  that  reasonings  are 
of  a  general  nature,  and  may  be  true,  though  the 
facts  taken  to  illustrate  them  may  prove  to  be  in- 
applicable. * 


^  De  r Administration  des  Finances^  tom.  i.  c.  ix.  p. 
263. 

^  Since  I  wrote  this  chapter  I  have  had  an  opportunitf 
of  seeing  the  Analyse  de%  Proch  Verbaux  de9  ConMtUs 
Gpiireaux  de  De/iartemtnty  which  gives  a  very  particular 
and  highly  curious  account  of  the  internal  State  of  France 
for  the  year  8.  With  respect  to  the  population,  out  of 
69  departmentSi  the  reports  from  which  are  given,  in  16 
the  Population  is  supposed  to  be  increased  ;  in  42  dimi- 
nished  ;  in  9  stationary ;  and  in  2  the  active  populatioa 
is  Said  to  be  diminished,  but  the  numerical  to  remain  the 
same.  It  appcars  however  that  most  of  these  reports 
are  not  founded  on  actual  enumerations ;  and  without 
«uch  posiÜTe  dato,  the  prevailiog  opinions  on  the  subject 
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of  population^  together  with  the  necessary  and  univenuü- 
ly  feLcknowIedged  fact  of  a  very  considerablc  diminution 
in  the  males  of  a  miliufry  agc,  would  naturally  dispose 
people  to  think  that  the  numbers  upon  the  whole  must 
be  diminished.  Judging  merely  from  appeaiiinceSf  the 
Substitution  of  a  hundred  children  for  a  hundrcd  grown 
up  persons,  would  certainly  not  produce  the  same  impres* 
sion  with  regard  to  population*  I  should  not  be  surpris- 
cd  therefore  if  when  the  enumerations  for  the  ycar  9  arc 
completed,  it  should  appear  that  the  population  upon  the 
whole,  has  not  diminished.  In  some  of  the  rcport»,  roj- 
%ance  generale  re/icndue  sur  U  fieupicj  and  la  divUion  den 
grands  firofirietea^  are  mentioned  as  the  causes  of  in» 
crease ;  and  almost  univcrsally,  le9  mariagr»^  prima* 
tur&H^  and  /e»  mariagra  mtätifiii/s  fiar  la  crainte  df9  Itdx 
miittairesy  are  particularly  noticed. 

With  respect  lo  the  State  of  ag;riculture,  out  of  78  rc- 
purts  6  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  improved  ;  10,  that  it  is 
deteriorated  ;  70  dtmand  that  it  should  be  encouT-aged  in 
j^eneral ;  32  complain  dr  la  muUi/licite  des  drfrichrments  ; 
and  12  demand  (Z«»«  encouragrmcnta  fiour  Irtt  defrichrmrnt», 
One  of  the  reports  mentions,  la  ijuantite  firodifi^ieuic  de 
tcrjfH  vagum  m't.^e  rn  culture  dr/tui»  quflque  tem»%  et  Um 
fravaux  multi/di^eB^  au  de  la  de  cc  gur  fieuvent  cxecutrr  Um 
bia*  cmfdoytM  tn  agriculture  ;  and  othcrs  spcak  of  U»  de- 
JHchemnits  multifdiecg  qui  ont  rii  Heu  de*uin  fduaieurM  an* 
nrf«,  which  appeared  to  be  successful  at  first ;  but  it  wa$ 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  culti- 
vatc  Icss,  and  cuUivate  well.  Many  of  t!u'  reports  r'f»iice 
the  cheapncss  of  corn,  and  the  want  of  suRicient  vcnt  for 
ihis  commodity ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
respccting  the  division  of  the  biena  communaux^  it  is  ob* 
servcd  that  ''lepartajjc  en  oi)<rant  Ic  dcfrichemcnt  de 
*'  cesbiens,  a  sans  doute  produit  une  aup^mentalion  reelle 
*^  de  denrces,  mais  d'un  autre  cftte,  les  vaines  paturcs 
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^'  n*extstcnt  plus,  et  les  bestiaux  sont  peutetre  diminues.*' 
On  the  whole  therefore  I  sheuld  be  inclined  to  infer,  that 
though  the  ag^culture  of  the  countiy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  judiciouslf,  so  as  to  obtain  a  large 
9urplu9  produce,  yet  that  the  obMoliUe  produce  had  by  no 
means  been  diminished  during  the  revolution,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  bring  so  much  new  land  under  cultivation 
had  contributed  to  make  the  scarcity  of  laborers  still 
more  sensible.  And  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  food  of  the 
country  did  not  decrease  during  the  rerolution,  the 
high  price  of  labor,  which  is  very  generally  noticed» 
must  have  operated  as  a  most  powerful  encouragement 
to  Population  among  the  laboring  pari  of  the  society« 

The  land  taX|  or  contribution  foncihe^  is  universally 
oomplained  of ;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  extremely  heavy, 
and  to  fall  very  unequally*     It  was  intended  to  be  only  a 
iifth  of  the  net  produce  ;  but  from  the  unimproved   State 
of  agriculture  in  general,  the  number  of  small  proprie- 
tors,  and  particularly  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much 
surface  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  it  often 
amounts  to  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half.     The  State 
of  a^rriculture  in  France  has  never  been  such  as  to  yield 
a  surplus  produce  in  proportion  to  the   gross  produce  in 
any  rcspect  equal  to  what  it  yields  in    England  ;  j^nd 
therefore  a  land  tax  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  gross 
produce  would  cause  a  very  different  degree  of  pressure 
in  the  two  countries.     And  when  property  is  so  much 
divided  that  the  rent  and  profit  of  a  farm  must  be  cotpi« 
bined  in  order  to  support  a  family  upon  it,  a  land  tax 
must  necessarily  greatly  impede  cultivation ;  though  it 
has  little  or  no  effect  of  this  kind  when  iarms  are  largct 
and  let  out  to  tenants,  as  is  most  frequently  the  cahc  in 
England.     Among  the  impcdiments  to  agriculture  mcn- 
tioned   in    the  reports,  the  too  great  division  of  lands 
from  the  new  laws  of  succession  is  noticed.     The  parti- 
vol.x.  g  g 
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tion  of  soine  of  the  gre^t  domains  would  probably  coDtri- 
bute  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  but  subdlvisions 
of  the  nature  here  alluded  to  would  certainly  bave  a  con- 
trary  effcct  and  would  tend  most  particularly  to  diminish 
surplu«  produce^  and  make  a  land  tax  both  oppressive  and 
unproductive.  If  all  the  laod  in  England  were  divided 
into  fanus  of  201«  a  year,  we  should  probably  bc  luorc 
l>opulous  than  we  are  at  present;  but  as  a  nation  we 
sliould  be  extremely  poor.  We  should  be  alniost  without 
disposable  revenue,  and  sliouId  be  undcr  a  total  inability 
of  maintaining  the  same  number  of  manufactures,  er  col- 
Iccting  the  same  taxes  as  at  present.  All  the  departroents 
deniand  a  diminution  of  the  contribution  fonci^re  as  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  prospcrity  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  State  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  establish- 
ments,  of  the  prevalence  of  beggary,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  exposcd  children,  a  most  deplorable  picture  is 
drawn  in  almost  all  ihe  reports.  From  which  wc  should 
at  first  be  disposed  lo  infcr  a  grcatcr  dcp^ree  of  povcrly 
andmisery  aniong  all  the  lower  classcs  of  people  in  gcnc- 
ral.  It  appears  however  that  the  hospitals  and  chantablc 
estaMishments  lost  almost  the  uhole  of  their  roenucs 
diirin^  il\e  revolution ;  and  this  sudden  subtraction  ot 
Support  IVom  a  great  numher  of  people  who  had  no  oll^cr 
reliancc,  toi^ether  wiih  the  knowu  failiire  of  manufaclures 
in  ihe  towns,  and  tlie  very  great  increase  of  illegitimalc 
children,  might  produce  all  ihe  dislressing  appearance» 
descrihcd  in  the  reports,  withoiu  inipcachint;  the  great 
fact  of  ihc  meliorat'/d  coiidition  of  agricultural  lahorcrs 
in  central,  nccessarily  arising  from  the  ackiiowledged  high 
j  rice  of  labor,  and  comparutive  t  heapness  of  corn  ;  and 
i»  is  from  this  pari  of  the  sor.iety  ihat  the  eflerlive  iR)pula- 
l'?'>n  of  a  country  is  principally  supplied.  If  the  poor\ 
ral-  s  of  Knglaiul  were  suddenly  aholishtd  ihere  would  un- 
doubtedly  be  the  most  complicated  distress  among  tho^c 
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who  were  before  supported  hf  them ;  but  1  should 
not  expe.ct  that  either  the  condition  of  the  laboring  part 
of  the  Society  in  generale  or  the  population  of  the  country 
would  sufTer  from  it.  As  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  in  France  has  risen  so  extraordinarily,  as  from  -^ 
ofallthebirthsto  i^,  itis  evident  that  more  might  be.'aban- 
doned  in  hospitals,  and  more  out  of  these  die  than  usual, 
and  yet  a  more  than  usual  number  be  reared  at  home,  and 
escape  the  mortality  of  these  dreadful  receptacles.  It 
appears  that  from  the  low  State  of  the  funds  in  the  hospi- 
ta]S)|the  proper  nurses  could  not  be  paid«  and  numbers  of 
children  died  from  absolute  famine.  Spme  of  the  hospi- 
tals  at  last  very  properly  refused  to  receive  any  inore. 

The  reports,  upon  the  whole,  do  not  present  a  favorable 
picture  of  the  internal  State  of  France ;  but  something  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  these  reports^ 
which  consistidg  as  they  do  of  observaiions  explaining  the 
3tate  of  the  different  departments,  and  of  particular  de* 
mands  with  a  view  to  obtain  assistance  or  relief  from  go- 
▼ernment,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  lean  rather 
to  the  unfavorable  side.  When  the  question  is  respecting 
the  imposition  of  new  taxcs,  or  the  relief  from  old  ones, 
people  will  generally  complain  of  their  poverty.  On  the 
subject  of  taxes  indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  French 
govemment  must  be  a  little  puzzled.  For  though  it  very 
properly  recommended  to  the  conaeiU  giniraux  not  ty 
indulge  in  vague  complaints,  but  to  mention  specific 
grievanccs«  and  propose  specific  remedies,  and  particular- 
ly  not  to  advise  the  abolition  of  one  tax  without  suggest- 
ing  another ;  yet  all  the  taxes  appear  to  me  to  be  repro« 
bated,  and  most  frequently  in  general  terms,  without  the 
proposal  of  any  Substitute.  JLa  coniribution  foncitrey  la 
taxe  mobiliaire^  le9  barrihreSy  lc9  dr<nt9  de  douane^  all  excite 
bitter  complaintS}  and  the  only  new  Substitute  that  Struck 
me  wasa  tax  upon  game.  which  being  at^present  almost 
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extinct  in  France,  cannot  be  cxpected  to  yield  a  reveDue 
sufiicient  to  balance  all  the  rest.  The  work,  upon  the 
whole,  is  extremely  curious,  and  as  showing  the  wish  of 
the  government  to  know  the  State  of  each  department, 
and  to  listen  to  cvery  Observation  and  proposal  for  its  im« 
provement,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ruling  power.  It 
was  published  for  a  short  tirae^  but  the  circulation  of  it 
was  soon  stopped,  and  confined  to  the  ministers,  /r«  eon- 
MeÜM  g^nerauxy  &c.  Indeed  the  documents  are  evidentljr 
moreof  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and  certainJy 
have  not  the  air  of  heing  intended  for  general  circulation. 
For  the  State  of  population  in  Spain,  I  refer  the  readcr 
to  the  valuable  and  entertaining  travel?  of  Mr.  Townsend 
in  that  country,  in  which  he  will  often  find  the  principle 
of  population  very  happily  illustrated.  I  should  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  but  was  fearful 
of  cxlenflinp^  this  part  of  the  werk  too  much,  and  of  falling 
almosi  unavoidably  into  loo  many  rcpelitions,  from  the 
iiecessity  of  dj-awing  the  sanie  kind  of  inferencc  from  so 
many  diffcrcnl  countries.  I  could  cxpcct  besides«  to 
add  vcry  litilc  to  whal  has  bccn  so  well  donc  by  Mr. 
Townscnd. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Of  the  Cliecks  to  Population  m  England. 


THE  most  cursoiy  view  of  society  in  this 
Gountiy  must  ccmvince  us,  that  throughout  all 
ranks  the  prevendve  check  to  popolation  prevails 
in  a  considerable  degree.  Those  aBoong  the  higher 
classes  who  live  principally  in  towns,  often  want 
the  inclinaticxi  to  many,  froin  the  &cility  with 
which  they  can  indulge  themselves  in  an  illicit 
intercourse  with  the  sex.  And  others  arc  deterrcd 
from  manying  by  the  idea  of  die  expensL*s  tliat 
they  must  retrench,  and  the  pleasures  of  whicli 
they  must  deprire  themselves»  oq  the  supposition 
of  havinga  iamily.  Whenthe  fbrtune  is  large 
these  con^derations  are  oertainly  trivial ;  but  a 
preventive  (bre^ght  of  this  kind  has  objccts  of 
much  greater  weigfat  for  its  contemplation  as  \ve 
go  lower. 

A  man  of  liberal  educaticxi»  with  an  income 
only  just  sufficient  to  enaUe  him  to  associate  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen,  must  feel  absolutely  ccr- 
tain  that  if  he  many  and  have  a  Cimily,  hc  shail  ^ 
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be  obliged,  if  he  mix  in  society,  to  rank  himself 
with  farmers  and  tradesmen.  Tlie  woman  that  a 
tnan  of  education  would  naturally  make  the  object 
of  his  choice  is  öne  brbught  up  in  tht  samc  habtts 
and  sentiments  with  himself,  and  used  to  the  fa* 
miliar  intercourse  of  a  society  totally  different  from 
that  to  which  she  must  be  reduced  by  marriage« 
Can  a  man  easily  consent  to  place  the  object  of  his 
aflfection  in  a  Situation  so  discordant,  probably,  to 
her  habits  and  inclinations  ?  Two  or  three  * 
Steps  of  desccnt  in  society,  particularly  at  this 
round  of  the  ladder,  where  education  ends  and 
ignorancc  bcgins,  will  not  be  considcrcd  by  the 
gencrality  of  peoplc  as  a  chimerical  but  a  real  evil. 
If  society  be  dcsirable,  it  surcly  must  be  free, 
equal,  and  rcciprocal  society,  where  bcnefits  are 
confcrrcd  as  well  as  rcccivcd,  and  not  such  as  the 
dcpcndent  fiuds  with  his  patron,  or  die  poor  with 
the  rieh. 

These  considerations  certainly  prcvcnt  many 
in  this  rank  of  life  from  foUowin,^  the  beut  of  their 
inclinations  in  an  early  attachment.  Odiers,  in- 
flucnccd  cithcr  by  a  stronger  passion  or  a  w  eakcr 
judf^mcnt,  disrcgard  thcse  considerations ;  and  il 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  gratification  of  so  de 
»GChtful  a  passion  as  virtuous  love  did  not  some- 
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times  more  than  C6unterbalance  all  its  attendant 
evils.  But  I  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  more  general  consequences  of  such  marriagcs 
are  rather  calculated  to  justify  than  to  disappoint 
the  forcbodings  of  the  pnident. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  farmers  are  cxhort- 
cd  not  to  many,  and  generally  find  it  necessary  to 
comply  with  this  advice,  tili  ihey  are  settled  in 
•  some  business  or  farm,  which  may  enable  them  to 
Support  a  family.     These  events  may  not  ptrhaps 
occur  tili  they  are  far  adi^anced   in  life.     The 
scarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general  complaint ;  and 
the  competition  in  every  kind  of  business  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  all  should  be 
successful.     Among  the  clerks  in  counting  houses, 
and  the  competitors  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile 
and  professional  emplo}nnent,  it  is  probable  that 
the  preventive  check  to  population  prcvails  more 
than  in  any  other  department  of  society. 

The  laborer  who  eams  eightcen-pence  or  two 
Shillings  a  day,  and  lives  at  his  ease  as  a  single 
man,  will  hesitate  a  litde  before  he  divides  that 
pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  seems  to  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  one.  Härder  fare  and 
harder  labor  he  would  perfaaps  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit  to  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman  that 
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he  loves ;  but  he  must  feel  conscious,  that  shouM 
he  have  a  large  family ,  and  any  ill  fortunc  whatever^ 
no  degrec  of  frugality,  no  possible  exertion  of  ins 
manual  strength,  would  prescrve  him  from  thc 
heart-rending  Sensation  of  seeing  his  children 
starve,  or  of  l^eing  obliged  to  thc  parish  for  their 
Support  Thc  love  of  indcpcndcncc  is  a  senti- 
ment  tliat  surely  nonc  would  wish  to  sec  cradicat- 
cd ;  though  the-  parish  law  of  En^and,  it  must 
bc  confessed,  is  a  system^'of  all  otheit^thc  most 
calculated  gradually  to  weakeh  this  scntiment,  and 
in  the  end  will  probably  destroy  it  complctely. 

The  scrvants  who  live  in  the  familics  of  tht 
rieh  havc  restraints  yei  stronger  to  break  through 
in  vcnturing  upon  marriage.  They  possess  thc 
necessiiries,  and  cven  the  coniforts  of  life,  almost 
in  as  grcat  plenty  as  their  masters.  Their  work 
is  easy  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared  with 
the  work  and  food  of  thc  class  of  laborers ;  and 
their  sense  of  dcpendence  is  weakencd  by  thc 
conscious  power  of  changing  their  masters  if  they 
feel  themselves  offended.  Thus  comfortablv  situ- 
ated  at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if  tliey 
marry?  Without  knowledge  or  capital,  either  for 
business  or  farming,  and  unused  and  thercfore  un- 
äHc  to  cam  a  subsistence  by  daily  labor,  their  onlv 
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refuge  seems  to  be  a  miserable  ak-house,  which 
certainly  ofFers  no  very  ehchanting  prospect  of  a 
^ppy  evening  to  their  lives,  The  greater  num- 
ber  of  them  therefore,  deterred  by  this  uninviting 
view  oS  their  future  Situation,  content  themselves 
with  remaining  Single  \vhere  they  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  thc  State  of  society  in  England 
be  near  the  tnith,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  pre- 
ventive  check  to  population  operates  with  con- 
siderable  force  throughout  all  the  classes  of  thc 
Community.  And  this  Observation  is  further  con- 
firmed  bv  the  abstracts  from  the  registers  retumed 
in  consequence  of  the  late  Population  Act.  Thc 
results  of  these  abstracts  show,  that  the  annual 
marriages  in  England  and  Wales  are  to  the  whole 
population  as  1  to  123|,  ^  a  smaller  proportion  of 
marriages  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  countries 


^  Observ.  on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act,  p.  1 1 . 
The  answers  to  the  Population  Act  have  at  leng^h  happjly  ^ 
rescued  the  question  of  the  population  of  this  counti^F '  ^ 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  involved, 
and  have  afforded  sonic  very  valuable  data  to  thc  political 
calculator.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  not  so  complete,  as  entirely  to  exclude  reasonings 
and  conjectures  respecting  the  infcrences  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  It  is  eamestly  to  be  hoped  that  thc 
subject  tnzj  not  be  suRered  to  drop  ^er  the  present  ef- 
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which  have  been  examined,  except  Norway  and 
Switzerland: 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  ccntur}%  Dr.  Short 
estimated  this  proportion  at  about  1  to  115.*  It 
is  probable  that  this  calculation  was  then  correct, 
and  the  present  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
marriages  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popub- 
tion  more  rapid  than  formcrly,  owing  to  the  mon^ 
rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  is 
partly  a  cause,  and  partly  a  consequcnce  of  the 
diminished  mortality  that  has  been  observed  of 
late  ycars. 

The  rctums  of  the  marriac^s,  pursuant  to  thr 
latc  act,  are  supposcd  to  l)e  Icss  liahlc  to  tho  sus- 
picion  of  inaccuracy  than  any  othcr  parts  of  the 
registers. 

Dr.  Short  in  his  Xnv  Ohsercatiom  on  Torvn  and 
Coiintry  Bills  of  Mortality  says,  hc  will   "  concludc 


foii.  Now  that  the  first  difficulty  is  rcmo>*cd,  an  eniinic- 
lalion  evcry  ten  ycars  might  bc  rcndcrcd  casy  and  fami- 
liär; and  the  registers  of  births,  dcaths,  and  marriaj^es, 
might  he  receivcd  every  year,  or  at  least  every  fivc  ycars. 
I  am  persuadcd  that  more  inferences  are  to  bc  druwn, 
respccling  the  internal  staie  of  a  cuuntry»  from  such  re- 
gisters, than  WC  have  yet  been  in  the  habil  of  supposinj^. 
■  New  Obscrv.on  Bilh  of  Mortality,  p.  265.  8vo.  1750. 
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"  with  the  Observation  of  an  eminent  judge  of 
**  this  nation,  that  the  growth  and  mcrease  of 
**  mankind  is  more  stinted  from  the  cautioiis  dif- 
"  ficulty  pcople  make  to  enter  on  marriage,  from 
the  prospect  of  the  trouble  and  expenses  in  pro- 
viding  for  a  family,  than  from  any  thing  in  the 
*'  naturc  of  the  specics.''  And,  in  conformity  to 
this  idea,  Dr.  Short  proposes  to  lay  heavy  taxes 
and  fines  on  those  who  live  Single,  for  the  support 
of  the  married  poor. ' 

The  Observation  of  the  eminent  judgc  is,  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  which  are  prevented  from 
being  bom^  perfectly  just;  but  the  inference  tliat  the 
unmarried  ought  to  be  punished  does  not  appear 
to  be  equally  so.  The  prolific  power  of  nature  b 
very  far  indeed  from  being  called  fully  into  action 
in  this  country.  And  yet,  when  we  contemplate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  price  of  labor  to  maintain  a 
large  family,  and  the  quantum  of  mortality  which 
arises  directly  and  indirectly  from  poverty ;  and 
add  to  this  the  crowds  of  children  which  are  cut 
off  prematurely  in  our  great  towns,  our  maniifac- 
tories,  and  our  workhouses,  wc  shall  be  compelied 

»  New  Obscnr.  on  Bills  of  Mortafity,p.  247.  8vo.  1750. 
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to  acknowledge  tliat  if  the  number  bom  annualiy 
werc  not  grcatly  thinned  by  this  premature  mor- 
tality,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  must 
tncrease  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  ther 
have  ever  done  hitherto  in  this  couutry,  iii  ordcr  to 
find  work  and  food  for  the  additional  numbers  that 
would  then  grow  up  to  manliood. 

Those  therefore,  who  live  single,  or  marry  kitc, 
da  not  by  such  conduct  contribute  in  any  degree« 
ta  diminisli  the  actual  population ;  but  merely  to 
diniinish  the  proportion  of  premature  mortality 
which  woiild  othenvise  be  excessive ;  and  conse- 
qiicntly  in  this  point  of  view  do  not  sccni  to  dc- 
scrve  any  vcrj-  severe  rcpr(>l)ation  or  pui^islimcnt. 

The  rcturns  of  tlx:  birtlis  aiul  dcaths  arc  siipjx>s- 
ed,  on  good  grounds,  to  Ix:  deficicnt,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  diflicult  to  cstimate,  with  any  dcgree 
of  accuracy,  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
whole  population. 

If  we  divide  the  existing  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  by  tlie  average  of  burials  for  the 
five  years  ending  in  1800,  it  would  appear  tliat  tlu 
mortality  \\*as  only  1  in  49 ; '  but  this  is  a  pn)por- 


'  The  |x>pulation  is  taken  at  9,168,000,  and  the  aiiimaJ 
dcaths  at  186,000.  (Obs.  ou  the  Rcsults  of  Pon.  Art,  p.  r. 
.»ml  9.) 
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tion  so  extraordinarily  small,  considering  the  num- 
ber  of  our  great  towiis  and  manufactories,  that  it 
caniiot  be  considered  as  approaching  to  the  truÜL 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  to\^^ls  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counüi%  the  southem  part  of  this  island  certainly 
r-anks  in  that  class  of  states  whcre  this  proportion 
is  greater  than  1  to  3 ;  indeed  there  is  ample  rea- 
üon  to  belicve  that  it  is  greater  than  1  to  2.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Crome,  the  mor- 
tality  ought  consequendy  to  be  above  1  in  30 ;  * 
according  to  Sussmilch,  above  1  in  33.*  In  the 
Observations  on  the  liesults  ofthe  Population  Act^^ 
many  probable  causes  of  deficiency  in  the  regis- 
try  of  the  burials  are  pointed  out ;  but  no  calcula- 
tion  is  offered  respecting  the  sum  of  these  deficien- 
cics,  and  I  have  no  data  whatever  to  supply  such 
a  calculation  I  will  only  observe,  therefore,  that 
if  we  suppose  them  altogether  to  amount  to  such 
a  number  as  will  make  the  present  annual  mortali- 
ty  about  1  in  40,  this  must  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
proportion  of  deaths  that  can  -u^cil  be  supposed, 


^  Ueber  die  Bevölkerung  der  EuropaischeD  Staaten,  p 
127. 
^  Sussmilch,  Göttliche  Ordnung»  vdL  ui.  p«  60. 
3  Pa«:e  6. 
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considering  the  circumstances  of  die  countr}' ; 
and  if  truc,  would  indicate  a  most  astonishing  su- 
periority  over  tlie  generality  of  other  states,  either 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  prudencc 
and  cleanliness,  or  in  natural  healthiness  of  Situa- 
tion. *  Indeed  it  seems  to  bc  nearly  ascertained, 
that  both  these  causes,  which  tend  to  dimuiish 
mortality,  operatc  in  this  countrj'  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  small  proportion  of  annual  marriages 
mentioned  before  indicates,  that  habits  of  prudence 
extrcmely  favorablc  to  happiness  prevail  through 
a  large  ixut  of  the  Community  in  spitc  of  the  poor 
laws ;  and  it  appears  froni  the  clcarcst  evidcncc, 
lliat  the  gcncnility  ofour  country  parishes  arc  vcrv 


'  It  is  by  no  mcans  surprisin^  that  our  population 
should  havc  been  underratcd  formerly,  at  Icast  by  any  ptr- 
son  ^vho  atteinptcd  to  cstimale  it  IVoin  the  proportion  of 
births  or  deaths.  Till  the  late  Population  Act,  no  onr 
could  have  imagincd  that  the  aclual  returns  of  annual 
deaths,  which  might  naturally  have  becn  expecttd  to  bc 
as  accurate  in  this  counf  rv  as  in  olhers,  would  luri  oii?  to 
be  less  than  a  49th  part  of  the  population.  If  the  actual 
returns  for  France,  even  so  lon^  ay;o  as  the  ten  ycars  e nd- 
\i\%  with  1780,  had  been  multiplied  by  49,  shc  would 
have  appearcd  at  that  time  lo  have  a  population  of  abovc 
40  millions.  The  averai^e  of  annual  deaths  was  8is,4  M. 
Neciier  de  TAdniinistralion  des  Finances,  toni.  i.  r.  i\.  p 
255.  l2ino.  1785. 
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healtliy.  Dr.  Price  quotcs  an  account  of  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  collectcd  frotn  thc  miiustcrs  of  different  pa- 
rishcs,  and  taken  from  positive  cnumerations,  ac- 
cording  to  which,  in  some  villages  only  a  45 th,  a 
50dl,  a  60Ü1,  a  66th,  and  even  a  75th  part  dies  an- 
uually.  In  many  of  tlicse  parishes  the  birüis  are 
to  the  deaths  above  2  to  1,  and  in  a  Single  parish 
above  3  to  1.'  These  however  are  particular  in- 
stances,  and  cannot  bc  applied  to  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  country  in  general.  In  some  of  the  flat 
situations,  and  particularly  those  near  niarshes,  the 
proportions  are  found  very  different,  and  in  a  few 
the  deaths  exceed  the  births.  In  the  54  country 
parishes,  tlie  registers  of  vvhich  Dr.  Short  collect- 
cd, choosing  them  purposely  in  a  great  variety  of 
situations,  the  average  mortality  was  as  high  as  1 
in  37.*  This  js  certainly  much  above  the  pre- 
sent  mortality  of  our  agricultural  parishes  in  ge- 


^  Price's  Obscrv.  on  "Rivers.  Paym.  völ.  iL  note,  p,  10. 
First  additional  Essay,  4lh  ra^  In  particular  parishes, 
private  Communications  are  perhaps  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  public  retums ;  because  in  general  those  der« 
gymen  only  are  applied  to  who  are  to  some  degree  in- 
terested  in  the  subject,  and  of  course  take  more  pains  to 
be  accurate. 

*  New  Observations  on  bills  of  Mortalitj)  table  ix,  p. 
133. 
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neral.     The  period  which  Dr.  Short  took  includ- 
ed  some  considerable  epidemics,  which  may  pos- 
sibly  have  been  above  die  usual  proportion.     But 
sickly  seasons  should  always  be  included,  <h"  \ve 
shall  fall  into  great  errors.     In  1056  villages  of 
Brandenburgh  which  Sussmilch  examined,   thc 
mortality  for  six  good  years  was  1  in  43 ;  for  10 
inixcd  years  about  1  in  38|.*     In  the  viUagcs  of 
England  which  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  mentions,   thc 
mortality  seems  to  be  about  1  in  47  or  48 ;  ■  and 
in  thc  late  retums  pursuant  to  the  Population  Act, 
a  still  grcater  degree  of  healthiness  appears.     Com- 
bining  these  obscrvations  together,  if  we  take  1  l»i 
46  or  1   in  48,  as  thc  incragc  niorüility   of  thc 
agricultural  part  of  thc  coiintry  inchidiiijj;  ^uklv 
seasons,  this  will  bc  tlu*  low  est  that  can  bc  sup|x>b- 
ed  with  any  dcgrec  of  proba')iiity.     But  this  pro- 
porlion  will  ccrtainly  bc  raiscd  to  1  in  40,  whcn 
WC  blcnd  it  witli  thc  mortality  of  thc  towns,  ajid 
thc  manufacturing  jxirt  of  thc  Community,  in  Or- 
der to  obtain  thc  averagc  for  thc  wholc  king  i»m. 
The  mortality   in   London,  which  inciucks  so 
considerable  a  part  of  thc  inhabitants  ofthis  coun- 


*  Göttliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.e.  ii.  s.  xxi.  p.  74. 

^  Kstimsite  of  thc  number  of  inhabitants  in  G.  Dritain. 
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try,  was,  according  to  Dr,  Price,  at  the  time  he 
made  his  calculations,  1  in  20| ;  in  Norwich  1  in 
24  i  ;  in  Northampton  1  in  26| ;  in  Newbuiy  1  in 
27  J  ;^  in  Manchester  1  in  28;  in  Liverpool  l  in 
27i,*  &c.  He  observes  that  the  number  dying 
annually  in  towns  is  seldom  so  low  as  i$ßi  28,  ex- 
cept  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  increase  produced 
by  an  influx  of  people  at  those  periods  of  life  when 
the  fewest  die,  which  is  the  case  with  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,^  and  other  very  flourishing  manu- 
&cturing  towns.  In  general  he  thinks  that  the 
mortality  in  great  towns  may  be  stated  at  from  1 
in  19*  to  1  in  22  and  23  ;  in  moderate  towns,  from 
1  in  24  to  1  in  28 ;  and  in  country  villages,  from 
1  in  40  to  1  in  50  • 

The  tendency  of  Dr,  Price  to  exaggerate  the 
imhealthiness  of  towns  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
these  Statements ;  but  the  objection  seems  to  be 


*  Price's  Obscrv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  i.  notc,  p.  272. 
^  Id.  vol.  ii.  First  additional  Essay,  note,  p.  4. 

*  Price's  Obscrv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  First  addi- 
tional Essay,  note,  p.  4. 

*  The  mortality  at  Stockholm  was,  according  to  War- 
gentin,  l  in  19. 

'  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  First  additional  Es- 
say, p.  4. 
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only  of  weigfat  whh  regard  to  London.  The  ac- 
counts  fix>m  the  other  towns  wfaich  are  given  ait^ 
from  documcnts,  which  his  particuhr  ofumam 
could  not  influence. '  It  should  be  lenualDBd  hoir» 
ever,  that  tbere  is  good  reason  to  bdieve  tfwt  Höt 
only  Loi4l||F]but  the  other  towns  m  Ei^^and,  and 
probably  also'country  villiqges,  were  at  the  tfane  of 
these  calcuhtions  less  healthy  than  at  preacnt.  Dr. 
William  Heberden  observe»,  that  the  fcgiatftia  cf 
the  ten  years  finom  1759  to  1768,*  firom  wliicii  Dr. 
Price  calcolated  die  {vobabilities  (^  life  in  l4wdOB» 
indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  unheatdoneai 
than  the  registers  of  late  years*  And  the  retums 
pursuant  to  the  population  act,  even  after  allowing 
for  great  omtssions  in  the  burials,  exhibit  in  all 
our  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  country,  a  degree 
of  healthiness  much  greater  than  had  before  becD 
calculated.     At  the  same  timc  I  cannot  but  think 


'  An  estimate  of  the  population  or  mortality  of  London 
before  the  late  enumeration  alwafs  depcnded  much  on 
conjecture  and  opinion«  on  account  of  the  great  acknow- 
ledged  deficiencies  in  the  registers ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  same  degree  with  the  other  toMms  hcre  nam* 
ed.  Dr.  Price  in  alhision  to  a  diminishing  population,  on 
which  subject  it  appears  that  he  has  so  widcly  erred*  says 
very  candidly,  that  perhaps  he  may  have  been  insensibly 
influenced  to  maintain  an  opinion  once  advanced. 

*  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Diseases^  p.  32.  4to.  1 80 1 . 
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that  1  in  3 1,  the  proportion  of  mortality  for  Lon- 
don,  mentioned  in  the  Observations  ort  the  Results 
of  the  Population  Act,^  is  smaller  than  the  truth, 
Five  thousand  may  not  probably  be  enough  to 
ullow  fcMT  die  omissions  in  the  burials ;  and  the 
absentees  in  the  employments  of  \var  and  com- 
merce are  not  sufficiendy  adverted  ta  In  esti- 
mating^  die  propoitional  mortality  the  resident  po- 
pulation  alone  should  be  considered. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  something  in  great 
towns,  and  evesfth  moderate  towns,  peculiariy  un- 
favorable  to  the  very  eaiiy  stages  of  life ;  and  the 
part  of  the  Community  on  which  the  mortali^ 
principally  falls  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  arises 
more  from  the  doseness  and  foulness  of  the  air 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  un&vorable  to  the 
tender  lungs  of  children^  and  the  greater  confine- 
ment  which  they  almost  necessarily  experience, 
than  from  the  superior  degree  of  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery  usually  and  jusdy  attributed  to  towns. 
A  raarried  pair  with  the  best  constitutions,  who 
lead  the  most  regulär  and  quiet  life,  seldom  find 
that  their  children  enjoy  the  same  health  in  towns 
as  in  the  country. 


«  Page  13. 
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In  London,  according  to  former  calculationSy 
one  half  of  tlie  bom  died  under  three  years  of  agc ; 
iri  Vienna  and  Stockholm  under  two ;  in  Manches- 
ter under  five ;  in  Nonvich  under  five ;  in  North- 
ampton  under  ten.  *  In  country  villages  on  the 
contrary,  half  of  the  bom  live  tili  thirty,  thirty-five, 
forty,  forty-six,  and  above.  In  the  parish  of  Ack- 
vorth,  in  Yorkshire,  it  appears  froln  a  very  exact 
account  kept  by  Dr.  Lee  of  the  ages  at  which  aU 
died  there  for  20  years,  that  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  the  age  of  46  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  same  kind  of  account  had  been  kept  in 
6ome  ofthose  parishes  before  mentioncd,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  so  small  as  1  in  60,  1  in  66,  and 
cven  1  in  75,  half  of  the  bom  would  be  found  to 
have  lived  to  50  or  55. 

As  the  calculations  rcspccting  the  ages  to  which 
half  of  the  bom  live  in  towns  dcpcnd  more  upon 
the  births  and  dcaths  which  appear  in  the  registcrs, 
tha.i  upon  any  cstimatts  of  the  numbcr  of  people, 
thcv  urc  on  this  account  kss  liablc  to  uncertainty 
than  the  calculations  rcspccting  the  proportion  of 
the  inluibitants  of  anv  place  which  dies  amniallv. 


>  rricc'Vs  übscrv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vul.  i.  p.  264,  266, 
4th  »tut. 

3  pricc's  Obscn'.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  i.  p.  268  , 
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To  fill  up  the  void  occasioned  by  this  mortality 
in  townsy  and  to  answer  all  further  dcmands  for 
population,  it  is  evident  that  a  constant  supply  of 
recruits  from  the  country  is  necessary,  and  this 
supply  appears  in  fact  to  be  always  flowing  in  from 
the  redundant  birthsof  the  country.  Even  inthosc 
towTis  where  the  births  exceed  the  dcaths,  this  cf- 
fect  is  produced  by  the  marriagcs  of  persons  not 
bom  in  the  place.  At  a  time  whcn  our  provincial 
towns  were  increasing  much  less  rapidly  tlian  at 
present,  Dr.  Short  calculated  tliat  ^^  of  the  mar- 
ried  were  strangers.*  Of  1618  marricd  men,  and 
1618  married  women,  examinedat  tlie  W'estmin- 
ster  Infirmar)',  only  329  of  tlie  men,  and  495  of 
the  women,  had  been  bom  in  London.* 

Dr.  Price  supposes  tliat  London  with  its  nt  igh- 
boring  parishes,  where  the  deaths  cxcced  ihc 
births,  requircs  a  supply  of  10,000  persons  annu- 
ally.  Graunt,  in  his  time,  estimatcd  this  supply 
for  London  alone  at  6000 ; »  and  he  further  ob- 
servcs,  that  let  the  mortality  of  the  city  bc  wliat  it 
will,  arising  from  plague  or  any  other  grcat  cause 


*  New  Observations  on  bills  of  Mortality,  p.  T^, 

*  Price's  Obscrv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  ü.  p.  17. 

*  Short's  Xe^  Obscrv.  Abstract  from  Graunt,  p.  27f . 
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of  dc^truction,  that  it  always  fully  repairs  itslossin 
two  yci<rs.^ 

As  all  diese  demands,  tliereforc,  are  supplied 
from  the  countrj' ^  it  is  evident  that  we  should  feil 
into  a  very  great  error  if  \\x-  werc  to  estimate  the 
Proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the  whole  king- 
dorn,  l\v  the  proportion  observed  in  country  pa- 
rislvs  irom  \vhich  there  must  be  such  numerous 
cmigrations* 

We  need  not,  however,  accompany  Dr*  Price 
in  his  apprchensions,  that  the  country  vnVi  be  de- 
populated  by  these  emigrations,  at  least  as  IcMig  as 
the  funds  for  the  maintcnance  of  agricultural  labor 
remain  unimpaired.  The  proix)rtion  of  births,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of  marriages  clearly  proves» 
that^  in  spite  of  our  increasing  to\vns  and  manufec- 
tories,  the  demand  on  the  country  for  people  is  by 
no  means  vcry  pressing. 

If  we  divide  the  prescnt  population  of  England 
arud  Wales  by  the  average  number  of  baptisms 
for  the  Uist  fi ve  years,  it  will  appear,  that  the  babtisms 
are  to  the  population  as  1  to  very  nearly  36  ;^  but 
it  is  supposed,  with  reason,  that  there  are  great 


■*» 


*  Shorfs  New  Observ.  Abstract  from  Gratint,  p.  276. 

*  Average  medium  of  baptisms  iov  the  lasi  fivc  yeari 
?5  5,426.     Pop.  9,168,000.  (Observ.  Ott Rcsults,  p.  0.) 
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omissions  in  the  «baptisms :  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  diese  omissions  are  greater  than  in  tlic  burials. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  differenüy,  at  Icast  with  respect  to  the  last 
twenty  years,  though  probably  it  was  the  casc  for- 
mcrly.  The  inerease  of  population  during  this  pe- 
riod  estimated  from  the  births,  is  not  greater  than  is 
warranted  by  the  proportion  of  birthsVo  deaths, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  omissions  in 
the  births  had  been  greater  than  in  the  deatlis ;  and 
the  absoiutely  stationär}-  number  of  deaths  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  a  considci*able 
inerease  of  births,  seems  to  be  rathcr  inconsibtcnt 
with  the  idca  of  greater  omissions  in  the  i^irths. 

Dr.  Short  estimated  the  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population  of  England  as  1  to  28.  *  In  the 
Agricultiiral  report  of  SuflTolk,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  was  calculatcd  at  1  to  30. 
For  the  whole  of  Suffolk,  according  to  tlic  latc  re- 
tums,  this  proportion  is  not  much  Icss  than  1 
to  33.*     According  to  a  correct  account  of  diir- 


*  New  Observ.  p.  267. 

'  In  private  inquiries,  dissenters,  and  those  who  do  not 
Christen  their  children,  will  not  of  course  bc  reckoned 
in  the  population,  and  consequently  such  in(|uiries,  as 
far  as  they  extend,  will  morc  accuralcly  exprcss  the  true 
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teenvillages  fixim  actual  enumerationst  ptoducfd 
hy  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  tbe  proportkNi  of  birtiis  to 
the  p(^lation  was  as  1  to  33 ;  md  from  «aothrr 
account  on  the  same  authoritjr,  taken  from  towni 
and  manuftu^toring  parishesi  as  1  to  27|.^  If«  com- 
biningf  all  these  drcumstances,  and  advcrting,  aft 
tbe  same  time,  to  the  acknowledged  defiden^  in 
the  registr3r  of  births,  and  the  known  increaae  of  cmr 
popuktion  oflate  yeais,  we  suppoae  the  trae  Propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  popubtion  tobe  as  1  to  SO; 
dien,  assummg  the  present  mortafity  to  be  1  m 
40,  as  before  suggesied,  we  shall  neailjr  keep  Ae 
pn>portion  of  baptisms  to  burials,  which  appears  m 
the  late  retums,     The  births  will  be  to  the  deaths 
as  4  to  3  or  134  to  10,  a  proportion  more  than  suf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  populatkm 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  American  war,  af« 
ter  allowing  for  those  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  died  abroad. 

In  the  Observations  on  the  Restäts  of  the  Popu- 


Proportion  of  births ;  and  we  are  fairly  justified  in  making 
use  of  theni)  in  order  to  estimate  the  acknowledged  defi« 
cicncy  of  btrths  in  the  public  rctums. 

>  Estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  G.  Dritiunf 
Scr.  p..27. 
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lation  Acty  it  is  remarked  that  the  average  dura- 
tion  of  iife  in  England  appears  to  have  incrcased 
in  the  proportion  of  117  to  100/  since  the  year 
1780.     So  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time,  if 
true,  would  be  a  most  striking  phenomenon.   But 
I  am  incUned  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  of  this 
proportional  diminution  of  burials  does  not  arisc 
from  increased  healthiness,  but  is  occasioncd  in 
part,  by  the  greater  number  of  deaths  which  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  abroad,  owing  to  the 
very  rapid  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce  since 
this  period ;  and  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
absent  in  naval  and  military  employments,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  fresh  recruits  necessary  to  main- 
tain  undiminished  so  great  a  force.  A  perpetual  drain 
of  this  kind  would  ccrtainly  liave  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce  the  effect  observed  in  the  retums,  and  might 
keep  the  burials  stationary,  whilc  the  births  and 
marriages  were  increasing  with  some  rapidity.     At 
the  same  time,  as  the  increase  of  population  since 
1780  is  incontrovertible,  and  the  present  mortality 
extraordmarily  small,  I  should  still  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  is»  to  l)c  at- 
tributed  to  increased  healthiness. 


^  Page  6, 
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A  mortaiity  of  1  in  36  is  perhaps  too  small  a 
Proportion  of  deaths  for  the  average  of  the  wh<^ 
Century ;  but  a  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as 
12  to  10,  calculated  on  a  mortaiity  of  1  in  36, 
would  double  the  population  of  a  country  in  125 
years,  and  is  therefore  as  grcat  a  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  as  can  be  truc  for  the  average  of 
the  whole  Century.  None  of  the  late  calculations 
imply  a  more  rapid  increase  than  this. 

We  must  not  suppose  however,  that  this  pro- 
portion  of  births  to  deaths,  or  any  assumed  pro« 
portion  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whde  populadoo 
has  continucd  ncarly  uniform  throughout  the  cen- 
tury.     It  appears  from  the  registers  of  cvery  coun- 
try wliich  havc  bccn  kcpi  for  any  lengtli  of  timc, 
tliat  considcrablc  variations  occur  at  different  pc- 
riods.     Dr.  Short,  about  the  middle  of  the  ccntur}-, 
cstimated  the  proportion  of  birtlis  to  deaths  as  11 
to  10  ;'  and  if  the  births  werc  at  the  same  time  a 
twcni   -L'ighth  part  of  the  population,  the  mortalit}' 
was  thcn  as  high  as  1  in  3Üj.     We  now  suppose 
that  the  proportion  of  birtlis  to  deaths  is  above  13 
to  10 ;  but  if  WC  werc  to  assume  tliis  proportion  as 


'  New  Observ.  tables  ii.  Sc  iii.  p.  22  &  44.    Pricc'^  CW>- 
scrv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  voU  ii.  p.  31 1. 
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a  criterion  by  whkh  toesdmate  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation  fbr  the  ncxt  thirtjr  tx  forty  years,  v^e 
should  pnbably  fall  mto  a  very  gross  error.     The 
cfiects  of  the  late  scarcities  arc  stnmgly  marked  in 
the  retums  of  the  Population  Act  by  a  decrease 
of  births  and  an  increase  of  burials,  and  should 
such  seasons  firequently  rectir,  thcy  woiild  soon 
destroy   the  great  cxccss  of  births    which  lias 
bcen  observed  during  the  last  20  years ;  and  in- 
deed  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  the  resoor- 
ces  of  this  coimtry  should  increase  fbr  any  long 
continuance  with  such  rapidity^  as  to  allow  of  a 
permanent  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  IS  tci 
10,  unless  indecd  this  propcrtian  were  princtpalty 
caused  by  great  foreign  drains. 

From  all  the  data  that  conld  be  cctflecfed,  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  popuIation  of 
England  and  Wales,  has  becn  assnmed  to  be  as 
1  to  30;  bttt  tins  is  a  smaller  pxopOTtion  of  births 
than  has  appeared  m  the  course  ofthis  revicvr^  to 
take  place  in  any  other  country  cxccpt  NoruTiy 
and  Swftzerland ;  and  it  has  bcen  hrtherto  v^sssl 
with  politicat  calcnlators  to  conaidcr  a  o:rc:it  p^.- 
portion  of  births  as  the  surest  sign  oi'  n  vigor- 
ous  and  flourishing  State.  It  is.  to  be  hop<xl^  f\£«5 - 
cver^  that  this  prcjndice  will  not  last  I(Äur.  tiLcoH^-  \ 


i 
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I  tries  circumstanced  like  America  or  Russia»  or 
in  otlier  countries  after  any  great  mcxtality,  a  largc 
Proportion  of  births  may  be  a  favorable  s^Tnptom ; 
but  in  the  average  State  of  a  well  peoplcd  territory, 
there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  large  pn>- 
portion  of  births,  nor  can  thcre  well  be  a  better  sign 
ihan  a  small  proportion. 

Sir  Francis  d'Ivemois  very  justly  obscrves,  that, 
*'  if  the  various  states  of  Euroixi  kept  and  publish- 
"  cd  annually  an  exact  account  of  their  populatiQn, 
"  noting  carefully  in  a  sccond  column  the  exact 
"  age  at  which  the  clüldren  die,  tliis  second  co- 
"  lumn  would  shew  the  relative  merit  of  the  go- 
**  vcmmcnts,   and   tlic  coniparative  happincss  of 
'*  thcir  suhjccts.     A  simple  arithmttical  statcmcnt 
"  would  thcn  pcrhaps  bc  niorc  coiiclusivc  tlian  al! 
''  the  argumcnts  that  could  Ix^  addiiccd/"     In  the 
importance  of  the  infcrences  to  bc  drawn  froni 
such  tablcs,  I  fully  agree  with  him  ;  and  to  makc 
these  inferences,  it  is  evident  that  wc  should  attend 
less  to  the  column  expressing  tlic  numbcr  of  chil- 
dren  boni,  than  tothe  column  expressing  the  num- 
bcr which  survivcd  the  agcof  infancy  and  rcachcd 
manhood  ;  and  this  numbcr  will  almost  invariably 
bc  the  grcatcst  where  die  proportion  of  Uic  births 


'Tablcau  des  Pertcs,  &c.  c.  ii.  p«  16. 
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to  the  whole  population  is  the  least.     In  this  point, 
we  rank  next  after  Norway  and  Switzerland,  which, 
considering  the  number  of  our  great  towns  and 
manu&ctories,  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
fact.     As  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  all 
our  demands  for  population  are  fuUy  supplied,  if 
this  be  donc  with  a  small  proportion  of  births,  it 
is  a  decidcd  proof  of  a  very  small  mortality,  a  dis- 
tinction  on  which  we  may  justly  pride  oursclves. 
Should  it  appear  from  future  investigations  tliat  I 
have  made  too  great  an  allowance  for  omissions« 
both  in  the  births  and  in  the  burials,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cremely  happy  to  find  that  this  distinction  which, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  I  consider  as 
the  surest  test  of  happiness  and  good  government, 
is  even  greater  than  I  have  supposed  it  to  be.     In 
despotic,  miserable,  or  naturally  unhealthy  coun- 
tries,  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  generally  be  found  very  great. 

On  an  average  of  the  fiveyears  ending  in  180Ü, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  347  to 
100.  In  1760  it  was  362  to  100,  from  which  au 
infercnee  is  dra%\Ti  diat  the  registers  of  birtho, 
however  deficient,  were  certainly  not  more  dc- 
ficient  formerly  than  at  present.  *     But  a  changc 


'  Observatlonsonthc  Rtsults  of  the  Population  Act.  p.  8 
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of  dus  nature»  in  the  appearanoe.of  die  r^;iflteni 
night  arise  firom  caiues  totally  unconnecled  widi 
d^ciencies.    If  from  die  aGknourfedgcd  greaftor 
tifn|tKiiw>!M  of  die  latter  pait  of  die  Century,  com- 
pared  widi  the  middle  of  it»  a  greafter  number  of 
duldren  survivod  the  age  of  wbncjf  m  greatcr 
piopordoa  of  the  bom  would  of  coime  live  m 
many»  and  düs  circumstance  would  pradnoe  a 
greater  preaent  proportion  of  marriagea  oompared 
Irith  the  biiths.    On  die  odier  band,  if  the 
riages  were  radier  more  prolific  fbrmerly  ll 
preaent,  owing  to  their  being  contmcted  at  m 
lier  age,  the  effect  would  be  a  greater  proportion 
of   births  compared  with  the  marriages.      The 
Operation  of  either  or  both  of  thcse  causes  wouU 
produce  exacdy  the  effect  observcd  in  the  r^risters; 
and  consequentiy  from  the  existencc  of  such  an  ef- 
fect no  iiiference  can  justly  be  drawn  against  the 
supposedincreasingaccuracy  oftheregistcrs.  The 
influence  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioncd  on  the 
proix)rtions  of  annual  births  to  marriages  will  be 
explaincd  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  whcther 
WC  havc  just  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  rcgis» 
try  of  l)irths  and  deatiis  was  morc  dcficicnt  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Century  dian  in  the  latter  jiart» 
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I  should  say,  that  the  late  returns  tend  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  of  Former  inaccuracy,  and  to  shew 
that  the  registers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Century, 
in  every  point  of  view,  afford  very  uncertain  data 
on  which  to  ground  any  estimates  of  past  popula- 
tion.  In  the  years  1710,  1720,  and  1730,  it  ap- 
pears  from  the  returns,  that  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births ;  and  taking  the  six  periods  ending  in 
1750,«  including  the  first  half  of  the  Century,  if  \ve 
compare  the  sum  of  the  births  with  the  sum  df 
the  deaths,  the  excess  of  the  births  is  so  small  as 
to  be  perfectiy  inadequate  to  account  for  the  in- 
crease  of  a  miUion,  which,  upon  a  calculation 
from  the  births  alone,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  that  time.*  Consequently,  either  the 
registers  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  deficiencies 
in  the  births  greater  than  in  the  deaths ;  or  these 
periods,  each  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  do  not 
cxpress  the  just  averagc*  These  particular  years 
may  have  been  more  unfavorable  with  respect  to 
the  Proportion  of  births  to  deaths  than  the  rest ; 
indeed  one  of  them,  1710,  is  known  to  have  been 
a  year  of  great  scarcity  and  distress.     But  if  this 


•  Population  Abstract  Parish  Registers.    Final  Sum- 
mary,  p«  455. 

*  Obscrv.  on  the  Rcsults  of  llie  Population  Act,  p  «. 
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suspicion,  which  is  very  probable,  be  admitted,  so 
as  to  affect  the  six  first  periods,  we  may  justly  sus. 
pect  the  contrary  accident  to  have  happened  with 
rcgard  to  the  three  foUovving  periods  ending 
with  1780,  in  which  thirty  years  it  would  seem, 
by  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  that  an  increase 
of  a  million  and  a  half  had  taken  place.  *  At  any 
rate  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  three  separate 
years,  taken  in  this  manner,  can  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  just  average  ; 
and  what  rather  encourages  the  suspicion  that 
these  particular  years  might  bc  more  than  usuaUy 
favorable  with  regard  to  births  is,  that  the  increase 
of  births  from  1780  to  1785  is  unusually  small,^ 
which  would  naturally  be  the  case  without  suppos- 
ing  a  slower  progrcss  than  before,  if  the  births  in 
1780  had  bcen  accidcntally  abo\'c  the  average. 

On  tlic  whole,  thereforc,  considcring  ihc  proba- 
ble inaccuracy  of  the  earher  rcgisters,  aiid  the  \  cry 
great  diuiger  of  fallacy  in  drawing  gcncral  infc- 
renccs  from  a  fcw  dctaclicd  years,  I  do  not  ihiiik 
that  WC  can  dcpend  upon  any  cstiniutcb  of  past  i>o- 
pulation,  foundcd  on  a  calculation  from  the  births 


*  Obsei'v.  on  the    Results  of  the  Populution  Act,  p.  9 
^  Ibid. 
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tili  after  the  year  1780,  when  every  foUowiiig  year 
is  given,  and  a  just  average  of  the  births  may  be 
obtained*  As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark  I  will  just  observe,  that  in  the  final  summa- 
ry  of  the  abstracts  from  the  registers  of  England 
and  Wales,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1790  the 
total  number  of  birtlis  \v*as  248,774,  in  the  year 
1795,  247,218,  and  in  1800,247,147."  Conse« 
quendy  if  we  had  been  estimating  the  populaUon 
from  the  births,  taken  at  three  separate  periods  of 
five  years,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  the  popu- 
lation  during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  regularly 
decreasing,  though  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  increased  considerably. 

In  the  Obscrvations  on  the  Results  ofthe  Popu- 
lation Act,*  a  table  is  given  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  throughout  the  last  Century 
calculated  from  the  births ;  bat  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  little  reliance  can  be  pl^ced  on  it,  and 
for  the  population  at  the  revolution,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  more  dependence  on  the  old  cal- 
oulations  fit>m  the  number  of  houses. 

It  is  pössible,  indeed,  though  not  probable,  that 


'  Population  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,  p.  455. 
Page  9. 
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thcse  estimates  of  the  pcq;>ulati6n  at  the  diferent 
periods  of  the  Century  may  not  be  very  £u*  bouL 
the  truthy  because  qpposite  eirors  may  bave  oor- 
rected  euch  other ;  but  the  assumption  of  tfae  uni' 
form  Proportion  of  buths  on  wfelbh  they  are  fouad- 
ed  is  falae  on  the  &ce  of  the  calculätiaiis  tliem- 
selves.  Accofilingto  diese  calculation^  theiii> 
crease  of  population  was  more  rapid  in  tfae  period 
from  17(60  to.l780,  than  firom  1780  to  1800s  yct 
it  appears  4ttt  tfae  proporticm  of  deaths  about  tbe 
year  1780  was  greater  than  in  1800  in  tfae  nttao  «f 
ll?tol00.  Consequendy  the proportioii of  birdis 
before  1780  must  have  becn  much  greater  than  in 
1800,  er  the  population  in  tliat  period  could  not 
possibly  liave  incrcased  faster.  Thb  ovcrthroi\^ 
at  oncc  the  supposition  of  any  thinglikc  uniformit}' 
in  the  Proportion  of  births. 

I  should  indecd  liave  supposed  firom  the  analogy 
of  other  countricsy  and  tlic  calculations  of  Mr. 
King  and  Dr.  Short,  that  the  proportion  of  births 
at  the  bcginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  centuiy 
was  greater  than  at  the  end.  But  this  supposition 
wouldy  in  a  calculation  from  the  births,  give  a 
smallcr  population  in  the  early  part  of  the  centur\\ 
than  Js  givcn  in  tlie  llesults  ofthe  Population  ^ht^ 
thourjli  therc  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  lluu 
the  po])ulation  diere  given  is  too  smalU     Accord- 
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ing  to  Davenant,  the  number  of  houses  in  1690 
was  1,319,215,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  calculation  erred  on  the  side  of  exccss. 
Allowing  only  5  to  a  housc  instcad  of  5|  which  is 
supposcd  to  be  the  proportion  at  present,  this 
would  give  a  population  of  about  six  millions  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  from  this 
time  to  the  year  1710,  the  ix)pulation  should  have 
diminished  nearly  a  mÜlion  and  a  half.  Itr  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  omissions  in  the  births 
should  have  been  much  greater  than  at  prcscnt, 
and  greater  than  in  the  deaths ;  and  this  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  Observation  before  alluded  to, 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  Century  the  increase  of 
population,  as  calculated  from  the  births,  b  much 
greater  than  is  >varranted  by  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths.  In  every  point  of  view  there- 
fore  the  calculations  from  the  births  are  little  to  be 
depended  on. 

It  must  indeed  have  appeared  to  the  readcr  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  that  registers  of  births  or 
deaths,  excluding  any  suspicion  of  deficiencies, 
must  at  all  times  afford  very  uncertain  data  for  an 
estimate  of  population.  On  account  of  the  varj- 
ing  circumstances  of  every  country,  they  are  both 
precarious  guides.  From  the  greater  apparent 
regula  rity  of  the  births,  political  calculators  have  / 

1  i2 
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generally  adopted  them  as  the  ground  of  their 
timates  in  preference  to  the  deaths.  Necker,  in 
estimating "  the  population  of  France,  observes 
that  an  epidemic  diseasc,  or  an  emigration,  may 
•  occasion  temporary  differences  in  the  deaths,  and 
that  therclbre  the  number  of  birtlis  is  the  most 
certain  critcrion."  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  appartnt  regularity  of  the  births  in  the  regis- 
ters  will  now  and  thcn  lead  into  great  enxMis.  If 
in  any  country  we  can  obtain  registers  of  buriab 
for  t\vo  or  three  years  together  a  plague  or  moital 
epidemic  will  always  show  itself,  fix>in  the  very 
suddcn  incrcasc  of  the  deaths  during  its  Operation, 
and  the  still  greatcr  diniinution  of  them  aften^-ards. 
From  thesc  appcarances,  we  should  of  coursc  hc 
directcd,  not  to  include  the  wholc  of  a  great  inor. 
tality  in  any  very  short  terra  of  years.  But  thcir 
would  ho,  nothing  of  this  kind  to  guide  us  in  the  rc- 
gisters  of  births ;  and  aftcr  a  country  liad  lost  an 
eighth  part  of  its  population  by  a  plague,  an  avcragc 
of  the  fivc  or  six  subscquent  years  might  show  an 
incrcasc  in  the  number  of  births,  and  our  caicula- 
tions  would  givc  the  population  die  highest  at  the 
very  time  that  it  was  the  lowest.     This  appears 


^  De  1  'Administration  des  Finances,  toni«  u  c.   ix«  p. 
235.    12roo.  1785. 
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very  strikingly  in  many  of  Sussmilch*s  tables,  and 
most  particularly  in  a  table  for  Prussia  and  Liüm- 
ania,  which  I  shall  insert  in  a  following  chapter, 
where,  in  tlie  year  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  one 
third  of  the  population,  the  births  were  considera- 
bly  increased,  and  in  an  average  of  five  years  but 
very  little  diminbhed ;  and  this  at  a  dme  when, 
qS  course»  the  country  could  have  made  but  a 
Tcry  small  progress  towards  recovering  its  former 
Population. 

We  do  not  know  indeed  of  any  extraordinary 
mortali^  which  has  oecurred  in  England  since 
1700;  and  Ihere  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  proportions  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  the  po- 
pulation  during  the  last  Century,  have  not  cxperi- 
enced  such  great  variations  as  in  many  countries 
on  the  conünent ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
that  the  sickly  seasons  which  are  known  to  have 
oecurred  wouki,  in  proportton  to  the  degree  of 
thcir  fatality,  produce  similar  effects ;  and  the 
change  which  has  been  observed  in  the  mortality 
of  late  ycars  should  dispose  usto  bclieve,  that  simi- 
lar changcs  might  formerly  have  taken  place  rc- 
»pccting  tlic  birtlis,  and  should  instruct  us  to  be 
cxtremely  cautious  in  applying  the  proportions 
yhid|  are  observed  to  be  true  at  present,  to  past 
<^Tfi^rc  periods.  i  i  3 


M 


CHAPTER  VnL 

Ofthe  Cheeks  to  Poptdatum  in  Scatbnd  and  Inkmi. 


.  AN  examination,  in  detail,  of  tfac  statistiail 
account  of  Scodand  would  funush  numerous  3- 
lustrations  ci  the  principle  cS  popolation ;  but  I 
have  already  extend^  this  part  of  the  wofk  ao 
much  that  I  am  fearful  of  tiiingthe  patienccirf  ny 
readers ;  and  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  in 
the  present  instance  to  a  few  circumstanoes  which 
have  happened  to  strike  me. 

On  account  of  the  acknowledged  omissions  in 
the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in 
most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  few  just  infc- 
rences  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Many  give  ex- 
traordinary  results.  In  the  parish  of  Crossmichael  * 
in  Kircudbright,  the  mortality  appears  to  be  only 
1  in  98,  and  the  yearly  marriages  1  in  192.  These 
pronortions  would  imply  the  most  unheard  of  hcal- 
thiness,  and  the  most  extraordinär}"  Operation  of 
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the  prev'entive  check ;  but  tliere  can  bc  little  doubt 
tliut  they  are  principaliy  occasioncd  b)'  omissioas 
in  the  registiy  of  burials,  and  the  cclebratioa  of  a 
part  &f  the  marriages  in  other  parishes. 

In  general,  howevcr,  it  appears  from  re^'sters 
that  are  supjjosed  to  be  accurate»  that  in  the  coun- 
tiy  parishes  the  mortality  is  small ;  and  that  the 
proportions  of  1  in  45,  1  in  50,  and  1  in  55,  are 
not  uncommon.  According  to  a  table  of  the  pro- 
babilities  of  life,  calculatcd  from  tlie  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  the  parisli  of  Kettle  by  Mr.  Wilkie,  the 
expectation  of  an  infant's  life  is  46.6,'  which  is 
verj-  high,  and  the  proportion  which  dies  in  the 
first  year  is  only  jJ.  Mr.  Wilkie  fiirtlier  adds, 
that  from  36  parish  accounts,  pubiislied  in  the 
first  volume,  the  expectation  of  an  infant's  life  ^)- 
pears  to  be  40.3.  But  in  a  table  which  he  has 
produced  in  the  last  volume,  calculatcd  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  from  Dr.  Webster 's  survev,  the 
expectation  at  birth  appears  to  be  only  31  years.* 
Tlüs,  houxver,  he  tliinks,  must  be  too  low,  as  it 
excceds  but  little  the  caiculations  for  the  town  of 
Edinburgh. 


'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  vol.  ii-  p.  40T. 
*  id.  vol.  xxi.  p.  383. 
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The  Scotch  registers  appeared  to  be  in  gcneial 

so  incomplete,  that  the  retums  of  99  parishes  onljr 

are  published  in  the  Population  Abstract ;  and,  if 

any  judgment  can  be  formed  firom  these, 'tlicj 

show  a  veiy  extraordinary  degree  of  healthiness» 

and  a  very  small  proportion  of  births.     The  sum 

of  the  population  of  thcsc  parishes  in  1801  was 

217,873  ;*  the  average  of  burials  for  5  years  cnd» 

ing  in   1800,   was  about  3815 ;  and   of  birth^ 

4928  :•  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  mor- 

tality  in  these  parishes  was  only  1  in  56,  and  Ac 

proportion  of  births  1  in  44.     But  these  propor* 

tions  arc  so  cxtraordinarv',  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

ccive  that  thcy  approach  near  the  truth.      Comhi- 

ning  thcm  with  the  calciilations  of  Mr.  Wilkie,  ii 

will  not  appear  probal)Ie  that  the  proportion  d 

dcaths  and  births  in  Scotland  should  bc   smalltT 

tlian   wliat   has  bcen   allowcd   for    England    and 

Wales ;  namely,  1  in  40  for  the  deaths,  and  1  in 

30  for  the  births,  and  it  seenis  to  be   generalK 

agreed  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  4 

to3.' 


*  Population  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,  p.  459. 

*  Id.  p    458 

^  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxu  p.  383. 
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With  respect  to  the  marriages,  it  will  be  still 
more  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.     They  are  re- 
^tered  so  irregularly  that  no  retums  of  them  are 
given  in  the  Population  Abstract.     I  should  natu 
rally  have  thought  from  the  Statistical  Account, 
that  the  tendency  to  marriage  in  Scotland  was 
upon  the  whole  greater  than  in  England ;  but  if  tt 
be  true  that  the  births  and  deaths  bear  the  same 
Proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion,  in  both  countries  the  proportion  of  marriages 
cannot  be  very  diiferenL     It  should  be  remarked» 
however,  that  supposing  the  Operation  of  the  pre- 
ventive  check  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries,  and  the  climates  to  be  equally  salubrious,  a 
greater  degree  of  want  and  poverty  would  take 
place  in  Scotland,  before  the  same  mortality  was 
produced  as  in  England,  owing  to  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  towns  and  manufactories  in  the  former 
country  than  in  the  latter. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  Statistical  accounts 
the  result  seems  clearly  to  be,  that  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland  has  been 
considerably  improved  of  late  years.  Tlie  pricc 
of  provisions  has  risen ;  but  almost  invariably  the 
price  of  labor  has  risen  in  a  grtatcr  proportion ; 
and  it  is  remarkcd  in  most  parishes,  tliat  more 
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butd^nL^  nieat  k  consumed  aniong  tfae  ccMomoa 
peq^  tlian  fqrmeriy;  that  they  aic;  iooäi  beoer 
lodged  and  better  doChed;  and diat  dieir  faabite 
widi  reqiect  to  cfeaidmess  aie  deddedly  impitnred. 
A  part  of  Ulis  iraprovement  b  probabijr  to  be 
aMributed  to  tfae  increase  of  the  prevemive  ^^^1r, 
fii  some  parishes  a  habk  of  later  tnarriagcs  i&  IKK 
tioed,  and  in  ma»^  places,  wfaere  it  is  not  mentioo* 
cd,  it  may  be  fidily  xnferred^  front  the  proportiao» 
üf  biiths  and  maiTiages,  and  other  Circuit 
The^jpriter  of  the  account  of  (he  parish  of  £1^^* 
n  cnuittHUing  the  genera}  causes  of  depopnlatioD 
m  Scotland,  qx^sx)f  the  discouragcment  to  mar- 
riage  from  the  union  of  furms,  aiid  the  conscqueiit 
emigration  of  the  flower  of  their  jxKHig  mcn  rf 
rrcf}'  cldss  and  dcscriptioii,  very  fcw  of  wbom 
«Tier  retimi.     Anotlier  cause  that  Ik'  mcntious  is 
die  discouragcment  to  marriagc  from  luxury ;   at 
feast,  he  observes,  tili  peoplc  arc  advanccd  in  ycars, 
and  dien  a  puny  race  of  childrcn  arc  produced. 
**  Hence,  how  many  men  of  cverj'  description  rc* 
main  Single,  and  liow  miuiy  young  womcn  of 
everv  rank  arc  ncver  marricd,  who  in  the  bcgin- 
^  ning  of  diis  Century,  or  cven  so  late  as  1745^ 

"^      ■^^^^—    -        —    ■     ,  .~^-    -  -  -        -      — ,   ,- ,- — -^  — ^ — ,  ^  ^ 

*  Vol.  T.  IK  I. 
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"  would  have  bcen  thc  parents  of  a  niimcrous  and 
"  healthy  progeny." 

In  those  parts  of  the  countrj'  where  die  popnla- 
tion  has  been  radier  diminished  by  die  introduc- 
tion  of  grazing,  or  an  improved  system  of  husband- 
ry  which  requires  fewer  hands,  this  effect  has 
chiefly  taken  place ;  and  I  have  litde  doubt,  diat 
in  estimating  die  decreasc  of  die  popuIation,  since 
die  end  of  die  last,  or  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centur)%  by  the  proportion  of  birdis  at  the  different 
periods,  they  have  fallen  into  the  error  which  has 
been  particularly  noticed  with  regard  to  Switzer- 
land,  and  have  in  consequence  made  the  differcnce 
greater  than  it  really  is.  * 

The  general  infcrence  on  this  subject,  which  I 
should  draw  from  the  different  accounts  is,  that  thc 
marriages  are  rather  later  than  formerly.  Thcre 
are  however  some  decided  exceptions.  In  thosc 
parishcs  where  manufactures  have  been  introduc- 
ed,  which  afibrd  employment  to  children  as  soon 
as  they  have  reached  thcir  6th  or  7th  ycar,  a  habit 


*  One  writcr  takes  notice  of  this  circumstancei  and  ob- 
scrves  that  formerly  the  births  seem  to  have  bome  a  great- 
er Proportion  to  the  whole  popülation  than  at  present. 
Probably,  he  says,  more  were  bom«  and  therc  was  a  great- 
er mortality.     Parish  of  Montqiiittcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  121. 
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^vwprj/mjj^  eariy  nattqally  ibllows ;  and  wiiife  die 
sianufiu^tiire  ccmlmues  to  flourish  and  lucicage» 
ibe  cvil  arising  from  it  is  not  veiy  percqptifafe; 
Aoagh  humanil^  must  cohfeas  irith  a  sigh,  duift 
one  of  the  reaaonis  why  it  b  not  so  pciccptMc  i% 
tbat  room  b  made  fisr  fi«h  fiuniUes,  by  the  un^^ 
lalmortali^wlüchtakes  jdace  anux^the  duURa 
soemployed» 

There  are  otfaer  parts  of  Scotland,  howevcr, 
fordciilaiiy  die  Western  Isfes,  and  acmie  parta  of 
the  Highlands,*  where  popidation  has  cooudcrafalf 
bK^reased  from  die  sub^vbion  of  possesuons^  aod 
ivhere^  perhaps»  the  marriages  may  be  earlier  tfaan 
they  were  formerly,  though  not  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  manufactures.  Here  the  poverty 
which  foUows  is  but  too  conspicuous.  In  the  ac- 
count  of  Delting  in  Shetland,  ^  it  is  rcmarked  that 
the  peoplc  many  very  young,  and  are  encouraged 
to  this  by  their  landlords,  who  wish  to  have  as 
many  men  on  their  grounds  as  possible  to  prose- 
cute  the  Img  fisherj^ ;  but  that  thcy  generally  in- 
volvc  diemselves  in  debt  and  bi^  families.  The 
writcr  furthcr  observes,  that  formerly  there  wcrc 
somc  old  rcguLitions  called  country  acts,  by  one 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  385. 
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of  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pair  should  many 
unless  possessed  of  40  /.  Scots  of  free  gear.  This 
regulation  is  not  now  enforced.  It  is  said  tliat 
these  regulations  were  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mar)%  or  James  VI. 

In  the  account  of  Bressay  Buira  and  Quarff  in 
Shetland/  it  is  observed  that  the  farms  are  very 
small,  and  few  have  a  plough.  The  object  of  the 
proprietors  is  to  have  as  many  fishermen  on  their 
lands  as  possible — a  great  obstacle  to  improve- 
ments  in  agriculture,  They  fish  for  their  masters, 
who  either  give  them  a  fee  totally  inadequate,  or 
take  their  fish  at  a  low  rate.  The  writer  remarks 
tiiat,  "  in  most  countries  the  increase  of  population 
^  is  reckoned  an  advantage,  and  justly.  It  is, 
"  however,  the  reverse  in  the  present  State  of  Shet- 
land.  The  fiirms  are  split.  The  young  meii 
are  encouraged  to  marry  without  having  any 
stock.  The  consequence  is  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  believed  that  there  b  at  present  in 
**  these  islands  double  the  nuniber  of  people  that 
**  they  can  properly  maintain." 

The  writer  of  the  account  of  Auchterderran,*  in 


»  Vol.  X.  p.  194. 
«  Vol.  i.  p.  449. 
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the  county  of  Fife,  says,  that  the  mcagre  food  of 
the  laboring  man  is  unequal  to  oppose  the  efiects 
of  incessant  hard  labor  upon  his  Constitution,  and 
by  this  means  his  frame  is  wom  down  before  the 
time  of  nature's  appointment,  and  adds,  **  That 
"  people  continue  voluntarily  to  enter  upon  such 
"  a  liard  Situation  by  marrying  shows  how  lar  thr 
**  Union  of  the  sexes,  and  the  love  of  independence, 
"  are  principles  of  human  nature,'*  In  this  Obser- 
vation, pcrhaps  the  love  of  independence  had  bet- 
tcr  have  been  changed  for  the  love  of  progeny. 

The  island  of  Jura '  apix^ars  to  be  absoluteiy 
ovcrflowing  with  iiihabitants  in  spitc  of  constanl 
:ind  numcrous  cmigrations.  Thcrc  arc  somctimcs 
j()  or  60  ou  a  farm.  The  writcr  obscT\cs,  tJiat 
^5uch  a  swarni  of  inliabitants,  u hcrc  manufactuns, 
and  nianv  othcr  branchcs  of  industrv  arc  unknown, 
arc  a  vcry  grcat  load  upon  the  proprietors,  and 
useless  to  tlic  State. 

Another  writer*  is  astonished  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease  of  population,  in  spite  of  a  considcrable 
cmigration  to  America  in  1770,  and  a  large  drain 
of  young  men  duriiig  the  late  war.     He  thinks  it 


>  Vol.  xii.  p.  317. 

'  Parihh  of  Lochalsh,  rounty  of  Russ,  \ü1.  xi.  p.  M2 
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difficult  to  assign  adequate  causes  for  it,  and  ob- 
serves,  that  if  the  population  continue  to  increase 
in  this  manner,  unless  somc  employmcnt  be  found 
for  the  people,  the  countr}'  will  soon  be  unable  to 
Support  them.  And  in  the  account  of  the  parish 
of  Callander'  the  writer  says,  that  the  villages  of 
tliis  place,  and  other  vilbges  in  similar  situations, 
are  fiUed  with  naked  and  starving  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  pouring  down  for  shelter  or  for  bread ; 
and  then  observes  that  whenever  the  population  of 
a  town  or  village  exceeds  the  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants,  from  that  moment  the  place  must  de- 
cline. 

A  very  extraordinary  instante  of  a  tendency  to 
rapid  increase  occiirs  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
of  Duthil,«  in  the  county  of  Elgin  ;  and  as  errors 
of  excess  are  not  so  probable  as  errors  of  Omis- 
sion, it  seems  to  be  iv  orthy  of  attention.  The  pro- 
portion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole  population 
is  as  1  to  12 ;  of  marriages  as  1  to  55 ;  and  of 
dcaths  the  same.  'ITie  births  are  to  deaths  as  7C) 
to  15,  or  4»  to  1.  We  may  suppose  some  inaccu- 
racy  respecting  the  number  of  deaths  which  seems 

*  Vol,  tCu  p.  574« 
^  \'oI.  iv.  p.  30fi. 
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to  enr  oo  the  side  of  defect;  but  the  voy 
dbaiy  proportion  of  the  ammal  lurths,  amoiinlkf; 
to  i\  (^  die  wfaole  pcq^mktiioiiy  does  not  aeem  to  fae 
eamly  liaUe  to  eiror;  and  the  other  drcumfltanooi 

Out  of  a  popuktion  oF  830,  there  wcre  cmly  dnoe 
bachdors,  and  each  marriage  yidded  7  duldpcn. 
Yet  with  all  this  the  populatkm  is  auppooed  to 
bave  decreased  coosiderBUy  ainoe  1745:  and  k 
appears»  diat  tfab  exceasiye  tendencjr  to  increaae 
had  been  occaskxied  bjr  an  excesaive  tendmqr 
to  emignte.  The  writer  mentioos  vcry  fgntL 
emigrations ;  and  observes  that  whde  tribes  wha 
cnjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  a  reasonable  degree 
had  of  late  years  emigrated  from  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  from  mere  humor,  and  a  fdntastical  kka 
of  becoming  their  o\vn  masters  and  freeholders» 

Such  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  biiths  caus- 
ed  evidendy  by  habits  of  emigration  shows  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  depopiüating  a  countiy  mere- 
iy  by  taking  away  its  people.  Take  but  away  hs 
industry,  and  the  sources  of  its  subsistence,  and  it 
is  done  at  once. 

It  may  bc  observed  that  in  this  parish  the  average 
numl>er  of  childrcn  to  a  marriage  is  said  to  bc  7. 
tliough,  from  the  proportion  of  annuai  birtlis  to  an- 
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nual  marriages  it  would  appear  to  bc  only  47.  This 
difierence  occurs  in  many  othcr  parishcs,  from 
which  we  may  conclucie,  that  the  writers  of  these 
counts  very  judiciously  adopted  some  other 
mode  of  calculation  üian  die  mere  uncorrccted 
Proportion  of  annual  births  to  marriages ;  and  pro- 
bably  foundcd  the  results  they  ^ve,  either  on  per- 
sonal inquiries,  or  researches  into  thcir  registers, 
to  find  the  number  of  children  which  had  been 
bom  to  each  mother  in  the  course  of  her  marriage. 
The  women  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  proÜfic. 
The  average  of  6  children  to  a  marriage  is  fre- 
qucnt ;  and  of  7,  and  even  7i,  not  ytry  uncommon. 
One  instance  is  very  curious,  as  it  appears  as  if 
this  number  was  actually  living  to  each  marriage, 
which  would  of  course  imply,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber had  been  and  would  be  bom.  In  the  parish 
of  Nigg,*  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  the  account 
says  that  there  are  57  land  families,  and  405  chil- 
dren ;  which  gives  nearly  7|  each  ;  42  fisher  fami- 
lies, and  314  children;  nearly  1\  each.  Ofthc 
land  families  which  have  had  n«  children  there 
were  7 ;  of  the  fishers,  none.     If  this  Statement  bc 
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jnst  I  shoiild  conceive  that  each  marriage  must 
have  yielded,  or  would  yield,  in  the  course  of  its 
duration,  as  many  as  9  or  10  births. 

When,  from  any  actual  survey,  it  appears  that 
there  are  about  3  living  children  to  each  marriagt, 
or  5  persons,  or  only  4|  to  a  house,  which  are  very 
common  proportions,  we  must  not  infer  that  the 
averap^   number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  not 
much  above  3.     Wc  must  recollect  that  all  the 
marriages  or  establishments  of  the  present  vear 
are  of  course  witliout  children ;  all  of  tlie  year  be 
fore  have  only  onc,  all  of  the  year  bcfore  that  can 
hardly  be  cxpcctcd  to  have  as  many  as  two,  a^^^; 
all  of  the  füurth  year  ])rcccding  will  ccrtainlv,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  have  less  than  thm. 
One  out  of  five  children  is  a  very  unusually  bmall 
Proportion  to  lose  in  the  course  of  ten  years ;  and 
after  ten  years,  it  may  be  supposed  diat  the  eldcbt 
bcgin  to  leave  their  parents ;  so  that  if  each  mar- 
riap^  be  supposed  accurately  to  yield  5  births  in 
the  course  of  its  duration,  the  families  whicli   liad 
increiised  to  their  füll  comi^lement  would  only  have 
4  children,  and  a  \cr\  lare^e  proporiion  of  tho^ 
which  were  in  the  stages  of  increase  would   havr 
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less  than  three;'  and  conscquently  taking  into 
consideration  the  number  of  families  where  onc  of 
the  parcnts  may  be  supposed  to  be  dcad,  I  much 
doubt  whether  in  this  case  a  survey  would  givc  41 
to  a  family.  In  the  parish  of  Duthil,'  already  no- 
ticed,  the  number  of  childreh  to  a  marriage  is 
mentioned  as  7,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
hoiise  as  only  5« 

The  poor  of  Scotland  are  in  general  supporled 
by  voluntary  contributions^  distributed  under  tlie 
inspection  of  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and  it 
appears,  üpon  the  whole,  that  diey  have  been  con- 
ducted  with  considerable  judgment.  Having  no 
claim  of  right  to  relief,*  and  the  supplics,  from 
the  mode  of  their  collection,  being  necessarily  un- 
certain,  and  never  abundant,  the  poor  have  con- 
sidered  them  merely  as  a  last  resource  in  cascs  of 


^  It  has  been  calculated  that»  on  an  averag^,  the  dif- 
fcrence  of  age  in  the  clüldren  of  the  sAme  family  is  ahon* 
two  years. 

?  Vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

'  Mr.  Rose  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  late  pamphlet  on  the 
•ubject  of  the  poor,  has  controrerted  thi»  Observation ; 
but  whatcTer  may  be  the  law  on  the  suhject,  the  practicc 
is  certainly  as  here  represented;  and  it  is  the  prurticf 
alone  that  concems  the  present  qiicstton 
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extreme  distress,  and  not  as  a  fund  on  \irhich  thev 
mi^ht  safely  rely,  and  an  adequatc  portion  of 
whicii  Ix:longed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
tr)'  in  all  difficulties. 

The  conscqucnce  of  this  is,  that  the  commoB 
peo])le  make  ver}^  considerable  exertions  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  such  a  scanty  and 
prec.irious  relief.  It  is  observed,  in  many  of  the 
accounts,  diat  they  seldom  fail  of  making^  a  provi- 
äon  for  sickncss  and  for  age ;  and  in  generale  the 
grown  up  children  and  relations  of  persons  who 
arc  in  danger  of  falling  lipon  the  parish,  stcp  for- 
ward,  if  thcy  Ix"  in  any  way  ablc  to  prcvent  such  a 
dcgradation,  which  is  univcrsally  considercd  as  a 
disp-acc  to  the  taniily. 

The  writers  of  the  accounts  of  the  differcnt  j>a. 
rishes  frcfiucntly  rc|>robatc  in  vcr}'  stronj^  terms 
the  System  of  Eiip^lish  asscssments  for  the  poor, 
and  givc  a  dccidcd  prcfcrcncc  to  the  Scotch  mode 
of  rclR'f.  In  the  account  of  Paisley, '  though  ii 
maniifacturinj;  town,  and  with  a  numerous  p<K>r, 
the  aiithor  still  rcproIxUcs  the  Knglish  system,  and 
makcs  an  Observation  on  thls  subjcct,  in  whif:h 


'  Vol.  vii.  p.  7\. 
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perhaps  he  goes  too  far.  He  says,  that  thougli 
there  are  in  no  couutry  such  large  contributions 
for  the  poor  as  in  England,  yct  there  is  no  where 
so  great  a  niimber  of  them ;  and  their  condition, 
in  comparison  of  the  poor  of  other  countries,  is 
truly  most  miserable. 

In  the  account  of  Caerlaverock,*  in  ansvver  to 
the  question,  How  ought  the  poor  to  be  supplied  ? 
It  is  most  judiciously  remarked,  "  that  distress 
"  and  poverty  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  funds 
"  created  to  relieve  them ;  that  the  measures  of 
**  charity  ought  to  remain  invisible,  tili  the  mo- 
"  ment  when  it  is  necessary  diat  they  should  be 
"  distributed ;  that  in  the  colintry  parishes  of 
"  ScoUand  in  general,  small  occasional  voluntary 
"  coUections  are  sufficient ;  that  the  legislature 
"  has  no  occasion  to  interfere  to  augment  the 
*'  stream  which  is  already  copious  enough ;  in 
"  fine,  that  die  establishment  of  a  poor*s  rate  would 
"  not  only  bc  unnecessary  but  hurtful,  as  it  would 
*'  ti  nd  to  oppress  the  landholder,  without  bringing 
**  rclicf  on  the  poor.'* 

Tliese,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  pre- 
vailins^.opinions  of  the  clerg}'  of  Scotland.     There 

'  Vol.  vi.  p.  21. 
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are,  however,  some  exceptions ;  and  the  System 
of  assessments  is  sometimcs  approved,  and  the 
establishment  of  it  proposed.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  In  many  of  these  parishes  the 
experiment  had  never  been  made;  and  wthout 
being  thoroughly  a\vare  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation from  theory,  or  having  fully  scen  the  evfls 
of  poor  laws  in  practice,  nothing  seems,  on  a  first 
view  of  the  subject,  more  natural  than  the  propo- 
sat  of  an  assessment,  to  which  tlie  uncharitable^  as 
well  as  the  charitable,  should  be  made  to  contri- 
bute,  according  to  thcir  abilitics,  and  which  might 
be  iucrcased  or  diniinishcd,  according  to  the  want^ 
of  the  momcnt. 

The  ciidcmic  and  epidcmic  diseases  in  Scotland 
fall  chieil} ,  as  is  usual,  on  the  poor.  The  scurv\ 
is  in  some  plaees  extremely  troublesomc  and  in- 
veterate ;  and  in  others  it  arises  to  a  cc>ntap;^ious 
leprosy,  the  efFccts  of  whieh  are  ahvays  dreadful, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  mortal.  One  \\  ritcr  ealls  it 
die  seourge  and  bane  of  human  nature.  *  It  i> 
generally  attributed  to  cold  and  wct  situations 
meai^e  and  unwholesome  food,  impure  air  from 


^  Parishes  of  Torbes  and  Rt'urii,  '.'ounty   of  AScnUtM  . 
ol.  xi.  p.  189. 
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damp  and  crowded  houses,  indolent  habits,  and 
the  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness. 

To  the  same  causes,  in  great  measure,  are  at- 
tributed  the  rheumatisms  which  are  generale  and 
the  consumptions  which  are  frequent,  among  the 
common  people.  Whenever,  in  any  place,  from 
particiliar  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
has  been  rendcrcd  worse,  these  disorders,  particu- 
larly  die  latter,  have  been  obser\'ed  to  prevail  with 
greater  Force. 

Low  nervous  fevers,  and  others  of  a  more  vio- 
lent  and  fatal  nature,  are  frequendy  epidemic,  and 
sometimes  take  off  considcrablc  numbers;  but 
the  niost  fatal  epidemic,  since  the  extinction  of 
the  plague,  which  formerly  visited  Scotland,  is 
the  small-pox,  the jretum^  of  which  are,  in  many 
places,  at  regulär  intervals ;  in  others,  irregulär, 
but  seldom  at  a  greater  distance  than  7  or  8  years. 
Its  ravages  are  dreadful,  though  in  some  parishes 
not  so  fatal  as  they  were  some  time  ago.  'l'hc 
^  prejudioes  against  inoculation  are  still  great ;  and 
as  the  mode  of  treatment  must  almost  necessarily 
be  bad  in  small  and  crowded  houses,  and  the  cus- 
tom  of  visiting  each  other  during  the  disordcr 
still  subsists  in  many  places,  it  may  be  imnj^incd 
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that  the  mortality  must  bc  considerable,  and  tht 
children  of  the  poor  the  priacipal  suffcrers.  Ii^ 
some  purishes  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  High- 
lands, the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  has  in- 
crcased  from  41  and  5,  to  61-  and  7.  It  is  evident 
tliat  if  such  a  considerable  incrcase,  without  the 
proper  accommodations  for  it,  do  not  absolute!} 
generate  tlic  disease,  it  must  give  to  its  devasta- 
tions  tenfold  force  whcn  it  arrives. 

Scotland  lias  at  all  times  been  subject  to  ycarb 
of  scarcity,  and  occasionally  even  to  drcadful  fa- 
mines.  The  years  1635,  1680,  1688,  the  con- 
ehidin^j:  vcars  oflhe  last  ccnturv,  the  years  IT-V», 
1756,  1766,  1778,  1782,  and  1783,  are  all  incn- 
tioned,  in  diflcTcnt  places,  as  years  of  very  i^c-ai 
suft'erings  from  want.  In  the  year  1680,  so  niany 
families  perished  fix)m  this  eause,  tliat  for  bix 
miles,  in  a  well-inhabited  extcnt,  there  was  not  a 
smoke  remaining.*  The  sevcn  years  at  the  cnd 
üf  the  last  Century  were  called  the  ill  years.  'I'hc 
vvriter  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Montquhit- 
ter,^  savs,  that  of  16   families,  on  a  farm  in  tli;i! 


«  Parish  of  üulhil,  vol.  iv.  d.  SOü 


'   Vol.  vi.  r,.    1?| 
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neighborhood,  13  were  exting^ished ;  and  on  an- 
other,  out  of  169  individuals,  only  3  families,  the 
proprietors  included,  survived.    Extensive  farms, 
now  containing  a  hundred  souIs,  being  entirely 
desolatedy  were  converted  into  a  sheep  walk.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  general  were  dimi- 
nished  by  death  to  one  half,  or,  as  some  affirm,  to 
one  fourth  of  the  preceding  numbcr.     Until  1709 
many  (arms  were  waste.    In  1740,  another  scason 
of  scarcity  occurred,  and  the  utmost  miscTv  was 
feit  by  the  poor,  ihough  it  feil  short  of  death. 
Many  ofFered  in  vain  to  serve  for  their  bread. 
Stout  men  accepted  thankfuUy  twopence  a  day  in 
fiill  for  their  work.     Great  distress  was  also  suf- 
fered  in  1782  and  1783,  but  none  died.     "  If  at 
this  critical  period,"   the  author  says,   "  tlie 
American  war  had  not  ceased ;  if  the  copious 
magazines/particularly  of  pcase,  provided  for 
"  the  navy,  had  not  been  brought  to  sale,  what 
"  a  scene  of  desolation  and  horror  would  have 
"  been  exhibited  in  this  country  !'* 

Many  similar  descriptions  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  Statistical  Account ;  but  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
the  distress  which  has  been  occasionally  feit  from 
want 
voL  i.  1  I 
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The  year  1783  depopulated  some  ports  of  d« 
Highhnds,  and  b  mentioned  as  the  reascm  wfaf 
in  these  plaoes  the  number  of  people  was  Ibund 
to  have  dhnmished  since  Dr.  Webster's  survcy« 
Most  of  the  small  farmers  in  general,  as  miglit 
be  expected,  were  absoluteljr  niined  by  the  scar« 
c% ;  and  those  of  this  description,  in  the  High- 
lands,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  Lowlands 
as  common  laborers,^  in  search  of  a  preearious 
Support«  In  some  parishes»  at  the  time  crf"  die 
last  survey,  the  eflfect  of  the  min  of  the  farmers 
during  thb  bad  year  was  still  visible  in  their  de* 
pressed  condition,  and  the  increascd  poverty  and 
miscry  of  the  common  pcoplc,  which  is  a  neccs- 
sary  consequencc  of  it. 

In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Orange, '  in  the 
county  of  BanfT,  it  is  observcd,  that  the  year  1 783 
put  a  stop  to  all  improvemcnts  by  grecn  crops» 
and  made  the  farmers  thiiik  of  notliing  but  raising 
grain.  Tcnants  were  most  of  them  ruincd.  Bc- 
fore  this  period,  consumptions  were  not  near  sf  > 
frequent  as  thcy  have  been  since.     This  may  bc 


^  Parish  of  Kincardine>  couiity  of  Ross,  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 
*  Vol.  ix.  p.  550. 
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justly  attributed  to  the  efFects  of  the  scarcity  and 
bad  victual  in  the  year  1783,  to  the  long  inclement 
harvests  in  1?82  and  1787,  in  both  which  seasons 
the  laborers  were  exposed  to  much  cold  and  wet 
during  the  three  months  that  the  harvests  continu- 
ed ;  but  principally  to  the  change  that  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the 
lower  ranks.  Formerly  tvcry  householder  could 
command  a  draught  of  small  beer,  and  killed  a 
sheep  now  and  then,  out  of  his  own  little  flock  ; 
but  now  the  case  is  diflferent.  The  frequent  ^vant 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  •  the  poor,  their 
damp  and  stinking  houses,  and  dejection  of  mind 
among  the  middling  classes,  appear  to  be  theprin- 
cipal  causes  of  the  prevailing  distempers,  and  mor- 
tality  of  this  parish.  Young  people  arc  cut  ofl' 
by  consumptions,  and  the  more  advanced  by  drop- 
sies  and  ncrvous  fevers- 

The  State  of  this  parish,  which,  though  therc 
are  others  like  it,  may  be  considered  as  an  excep- 
tion  to  the  average  State  of  Scotland,  was,  without 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  ruin  of  the  tcnants;  and 
the  effect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  no  grer.ter 
evil  can  easily  happen  to  a  countr}-,  than  the  loss 
of  agricultural  stock  and  capital. 
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\\'t*  may  observe,  that  tnc  diseases  of  this  p-diish 
are  snid  to  have  increascd,  in  conseqiicnce  of  tbc 
scarcity  and  bad  victual  of  1783.  The  same  cir- 
cumslancc  is  noticed  in  many  other  parishes,  and 
it  is  nrmarked,  that  though  few  peoplc  died  of 
absolute  famine,  yet  that  mortal  diseases  almofit 
universally  foUowed. 

It  is  remarked  also,  in  some  parishcs,  that  thc 
numbcr  of  births  and  marriages  are  affected  by 
years  of  scarcity  and  plenty. 

Of  thc  parish  of  Dingwall,  •  in  the  countj"  of 
Ross,  it  is  obser>'ed,  that  after  the  scarcity  of  1783, 
die  births  werc  16  below  the  averagc,  and  14  be- 
low  th^  lowcst  numixrr  of  late  years.  'Fhe  ycar 
1787  was  a  year  of  plenty,  and  the  foUowing  vcar 
the  births  incrcased  in  a  similar  proportion,  and 
wcre  17  al)ove  the  avcraj^',  and  11  above  the 
hiLjhcst  of  other  years. 

In  the  account  of  Dunrossness,'  in  Orkney, 
the  writcT  says  that  the  annual  nuniber  of  mar- 
riagcs  dcjxnds  much  on  thc  scasons.  In  gxxxl 
years   they  may  amount  to  thirty  or   upwardb  . 


"  Volume  iii.  p.  1. 
'  Volume  vii.  p.  391. 
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but  when  crops  fail,  will  hardly  come  up  to  thc 
half  of  that  number. 

The  wholc  increase  of  Scotland,  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Webster's  survey  in  1755,  is  about 
260,000,'  for  which  a  proportionale  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  improved  State  of  ai^rlculture 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  increased  cültivation 
of  potatoes,  which  in  some  places  form  two-tliirds 
of  the  diet  of  the  common  people.  It  has  l^ecn 
calculutcd  that  the  half  of  the  surplus  of  births  in 
Scotland  is  drawn  off  in  emigrations ;  and  it  can^ 
not  be  doubted  that  üiis  drain  tends  greatly  to  re- 
lieve  the  countr)%  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  which  remain.  Scotland  is  certäinlv  still 
overpeopled,  but  not  so  much  as  it  was  a  centur}^ 
or  half  a  Century  ago,  when  it  contained  fewer 
inhabitants. 

The  details  of  the  popuIation  of  Ireland  are  but 
little  known.  I  shall  only  observe  therefore,  that 
the  extended  use  of  potatoes  has  allowed  of  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  it  during  the  last  centurj'.  But 
the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  and  the 


*  According  to  the  returns  in  the  late  estimate,  the 
whole  Population   of  Scotland  is  abovc    1,590,000,  and 
therefore  the  increase  up  to  the  prcsent  lime  is  above 
330,000. 
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smali  pkce  of  groiuid  which,  under  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  will  in  average  years  produce  the  fixxl 
fbr  a  family,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism  of  the  pec^le,  which  have  prömpted  them  to 
foUow  their  inclinations  with  no  otfaer  prosptxi 
than  an  immediate  bare  subsistence,  have  encoo« 
raged  marriage  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pofNib- 
tion  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  indusHy  and 
present  resources  of  the  countiy ;  and  the  conae* 
quence  naturally  is  that  the  lower  classes  of  peopie 
are  in  the  most  depressed  and  miserable  afeale. 
The  checks  to  the  pc^ulaticm  are  of  course  cliiefly^ 
of  the  positive  kind,  and  arise  from  the  diseases 
occasioned  by  squalid  poverty,  by  damp  and 
wretched  cabins,  by  bad  and  insufficient  clothing, 
by  the  filth  of  their  persons,  and  occasional  want 
To  these  positive  checks  have,  of  latc  years,  been 
added  the  vice  and  miscry  of  intestine  commotion 
o(  civil  war,  and  of  martial  law. 
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venue is  spent,  and  not  part  of  the  revenue  itsdf,  ii.  210.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  rather  the  consequences  than  the  causes  of  tlur 
wealth  of  England,  ii.  212.  Their  effect  in  encouraging  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  land,  or  otherwise,  ii.  213.  Effect  of  a  redundancy  of  com- 
mercial  capital  in  th*is  point,  ii.  215.  Our  commerce  has  not  done  su 
much  for  our  agriculturc,  as  our  agriculture  has  done  for  our  commerce, 
ii.  218.  Different  effects  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  Systems,  ii. 
220.  State  of  England  whh  respect  to  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  ccntur)-,  ii.  220.  Now  disadvatageously  changed 
for  the  predominance  of  the  commercial  systero,  ii.  221.  Price  of 
labor  considered,  on  this  subject,  ii.  222.  Different  effects  of  the 
high  price  of  com  and  of  rüde  produce,  as  occasioned  by  compciition 
among  different  nations,  or  by  that  of  monied  wealth  at  home,  ii.  224. 
To  endeavor  to  lower  the  price  of  labor  by  encouraging  the  iniyiorra- 
tion  of  foreign  com,  would  aggravate  the  evil,  ii.  225.  Precari«>us 
State  of  a  nation  depending  for  a  coosiderable  part  of  its  5.upi)Iy  of 
com  upon  its  poorer  ncighbors,  ii.  226.     Oj)positc  condition  et  oi.e  '«•; 
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agrioultural  weaüth  predommites,  S.  93^.    Wo 

{irofitablc  than  tlie  sile  of  nide  pfoduee»  ii.  9S8. 
«facamstanoaof  twocoontriei;  one  cxporting  manaftcyum» 
portisig  com,  and  the  other  punving  »contnwy  coune,  tt.  SM 

veiy.ttraag  reaaons  why  die  cxpoitatkm  of  com  b  to  be  '^ 

anjr  ocher  kind  of  export,  iL  330.    If  a  boont^r  woirid  tum  « 
firom  the  habit  of  importing  com  to  thmt  of  exportingitä  n  " 
gme  b  jtistiliable,  (See  fat&a  tbeaiticlt  üoMtfier}»  ii  333. 
the  artide  JHentj, 

A.MER1C  A,  penod  in  which  popabtion  has  doiMed  itadf  in  die ! 
Sates  of,  i.  6.    In  the  hack  Settlements,  i  6.    Very  rmpid 
the  £n|;iifth  colonies,  iL  53,  54.    Actoal  popolatioii  of 
States,  ii.  56.    Hardshipa  ezperienced  in  the  6rst  aettlemem  oCaoHft 
of  the  Engiish  colonies,  li.  134—136.    See  alM>  the  atrtide  üb^mms. 

Ahoibwt  or  modern  nations,  question  of  the  superior  popidoaHH0«C 
L3U0--305. 

A.VDBRSO«,  Mr.;  his emmeoi»  prqMtttion,  thatevcry  InriOMit  afp» 
puUtion  tends  to  increase  relative  plentv,  and  «iee  «eraf »  n.  MO;  MK. 

Arabia.  Felix,  ])ractice  and  effect  of  polygamjr  in,  L 183. 

Aaaas.    See  the  article  JBeäanetru. 

AmDOua,  wantof,  in  the  men,  genented  hj  the  hanlshq»  «adi 
of  savage  life,  i.  44. 

A»ifTOTi.B  saw  clcariy  the  Strang  tendency  of  popoiatiiMi'to 
bqrond  the  means  of  suhsistence ;  methods  piopoaed  bj 
aoorces  for  its  tedundance,  i.  283, 286.    By  bmiti^g  tlio 
fiagef  the  niimber  of  children  bom,  and  tbe  period  of  pr    _ 
283.  His  farther  observations  on  the  necessity  of  tcgidttliiy  < 
her  of  children,  i.  284, 285.     Points  out  an  enorin  tbe 
to  increase  the  {K>pulation  of  Sparta,  i.  286. 

AsiA,  checks  to  population  among  the  modern  {Tostoral  tribea  of,  (See 
the  artide  "lartar*),  i.  144.     Knunieration  of  checks,  i.  171. 

AvcsBUKGH,  pro|K>nioii  of  itb  amiual  niarriage»  to  its  population,  Lo8? 

B. 

BANKS  ;  the  increased  circulation  derrandcd  during  the  late  acarcitv. 
su]>plied  )/rinci]>aji)  bv  th«  pa]>er  of  the  country  banks,  ii.  160.  161 
l'his  rathcr  a  conseta.ence  thaii  u  cau&e  of  the  high  pnce  ul*  pnvi- 
sions,  ii.  162.  It  is  ruiclt  btiict  that  the  issuc*  shcnikl  have  comc 
from  the  countr\  hunk.N  tliau  the  hank  of  Kurland,  ii.  163.  Sorm 
advantuge  nught  l>c  derivcd  i.i  iniiiroviii}^  tht  (  'iidition  ot  the  pcur. 
fnmi  binail  eountrv  haiiks,  with  a  particuiar  re;^iiiation,  ii.  474. 

Bauiial  'ES,  hanJbhijiS  exjjericnced  in  the  lirst  ^ettlement  of  tbe  Eng- 
iish C'ioiiy  tliere.  ii.  136. 

Bauuarism,  extreme,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  de!  Fuego  «tMJ  of 
Vau  Ditircn's  Land,  i.  29,  30. 

Beduwllns:  State  (;t.  with  rcjMXt  tuthc  rhecks  to  population  anioiig 
them,  i.  147,  154 — 160. 

BF.r.ciAKS,  niultitude  of,  in  Tib<'t,  i.  243,  244.  The  relicf  giveo  to 
cuinmoii  beggars  often  doesiiotcome  undcr  the  appcUatioa  ofchariti, 
ii.  4'J6. 

Be.nei  ri  ci.rus;  jilan  of  imprr»\in?,  the  conditioii  of  the  poor  by  t|ie 
coiuiiLUor.  and  iiniver:>ul  e .^.abli.shn.ent  of,  considercd,  ti. 436— 440. 

Beb I. IN,  projionion  of  its  antiuai  marnage:i  to  its  {»opubitioii,  i.  385. 
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Beame,  prcbff  of  the  powerüil  opentioii  of  the  preventive  check  to  Ko- 
pulation in  the  town  and  canton  of,  i.  416,  417. 

BiRTUS;  proptirvicn  et,  todeaths,  in  Non^ay,  L  325.  In  diflferent 
parts  of  Hussia,  i.  352  In  England  aiid  Waler,  i.  474.  In  France, 
ü.  67.  In  a  North  American  State,  ii.  68.  Proportion  of,  to  mar- 
nag^s,  in  England  and  Wales,  i.  477.  To  the  whole  population  in 
Russia,  i.  358,  ii.  29.  In  France,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  i. 
437,  440,  note.  In  England  and  Wales,  i.  470.  In  difierent  places 
of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  L  389 — 394.  Binhs  in  the  Greei^ 
church  in  Russia,  fortheyear  1799,  L  374.  A  greater  mortality  nato- 
rally  produces  a  greater  proportion  of  births,  i  402.  See  also  the  ar- 
ticles  FruitfiäfietSt  and  Gegittert, 

BovNTiES  on  the  exportauon  of  com  considered,  ii.  237.  In  discussing 
this  subject,  the  private  interest  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors  should 
never  enter  the  question,  ii.  235..  Beneficial  efiects  of  the  regulations 
adopted  in  the  corn-laws  of  1688  and  1700,  iL  236.  Great  Huctua* 
tions  and  average  of  price  before  that  time,  ii.  237.  Examuiation  of 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Smith  in  suppcrt  cf  lils  assertion  that  the  fall 
of  price  happened  in  spite  öf  the  bounty,  and  could  not  have  happened 
in  consequence  of  it,  u.  238.  First,  that  the  bounty  nece  .sarily  tends 
to  raise  the  money  price  of  com,  ii.  239.  Second,  that  the  extension 
of  the  foreign  market  so  procured,  is  at  the  expcnse  cf  the  home 
market,  ii.  240,  241.  Third,  that  the  two  taxes  paid  by  the  people, 
on  account  of  ihe  bounty,  must  either  retiu-n  upon  the  farmcr  by 
raising  :he  price  of  lab<»',  or  diminish  the  whole  market  of  com  by 
restraining  the  pc^nilation  of  the  coun*ry,  ii.  241,  242.  Founh,  that 
as  the  money  price  cf  com  reg^ares  that  of  aU  other  home  made 
commodities,  the  advantage  to  the  proprietor  from  the  increased  price 
is  not  real,  ii.  245.  Fifth,  that  the  utture  of  things  has  stam|)ed  upon 
com  a  real  value,  which  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoiy  of 
the  home  market,  can  raise,  ncr  any  competition  can  lo^  er,  ii.  247. 
Mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  exportation  operates ;  by  encouraging 
the  farmer  to  grow  more  Cvim,  it.  250.  By  placing  him  on  a  Icvcl 
with  the  foreign  grower,  ii.  254.  By  giving  a  Jecided  encouragement 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  agricuiture,  iL  255.  fiy  tendiiig  ulti- 
matdy  to  lowcr  the  average  price,  and  to  prevent  variaiior.s  abo\c 
and  below  it,  ii.  256.  Operation  of  the  bounty  on  the  value  <  f  silv  jr, 
;i  259.  The  corn  laws,  by  opening  a  larger  and  a  steadier  den. and  for 
our  corn,  must  g.ve  a  powcrfi.l  Stimulus  ti^  our  agricul  ure,  ii.  262. 
Specific  cvil  to  bc  apprehended  from  an  unlimited  freedcm  cf  impor- 
lation  an  1  expor.ation,  iL  263.  S|>eculation  on  the  probable  pemi- 
oiuus  consequtnces  of  an  importing  System,  iL  266.  A  system  tf  com 
laws,  ad&pted  to  circumstances,  the  only  means  of  restoring  our  in- 
dei)endence,  and  building  our  national  greatness  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion  of  agricidiure,  ii.  268.  General  system  of  ploughing  prejudicial, 
ii.  *270,  note.  The  mosi  enlighientd  system  of  agricuiture  can  never 
ke«p  pace  with  an  unchecLed  po|)ulatlon,  iL  271. 

Br.vhmen'S,  praciice  of  marriage  among,  i.  238. 

BaANDENiiLRCH,  proportion  of  yeariy  deaths  and  births  to  the  (>opu- 
lation,  in  tlu  smuli  tc  wi;s  and  vülagt  s  of,  L  31'0,464.  Varia:ions  in  the 
proportiot.s  ot  births  to  dea'.hs  and  to  marriage.s,  at  difierent  periods, 
ii.  43.  Churmark  of ;  proportion  of  its  annual  m2U^nages  to  its  po- 
pulation, i  38:3,  384.  Its  general  mortality,  i.  392.  Variations  in 
the  proportion  oi  biiths  to  deaths  and  to  marriages,  in  diflferent  pe- 
riods, ii.  41,  43.     Neumark  of ;  general  monaüry  in,  i  392. 

voL  i.   ^  m  Dl 
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Brazxl,  Portugtie^ecolonyof;  quick  progresa  which  it  made  iQ  püfv 

lation,  notwithstand'uig  its  ill  managcment,  ü.  i2. 
British  isldjc  ravagcd  i'or  Uvo  centuries  by  the  ancient  noithcm  ir- 

vaders,  i  137- 
BROTIIE.RS,  according  to  the  Hindoo  custcms,  cannot  marry  vitboL- 

disgrace  before  the  ddcst,  i  2o2.     In  Tibet  all  the  brothcrs  of  a  b- 

mily  as&ociate  with  one  female,  i.  242. 

c. 

CAMPINE,  in  Brabant,  hrought  into  cultivation  from  the  staue  at'  a 

banren  and  arid  sand,  ii  292. 
Canada,  occasional  famine  among  tfae  nations  of,  i.  69. 
Cannibai.ism,  among  the  American  Indians  and  others,  i.  61,  82,  SCl 

hadi's  crigin  pnbably  in  extreme  want,  i.  60. 
Casa TftHiA  tribe  of  I'artar»;  sta^eof,  with  respect  tothe  chccks  topo- 
pulation  among  thtm,  i.  150. 

Cei.ibacy  powerfiilly  ii^culcatcd  in  Tibet,  i.  241. 

Charity,  indiscriminaie,  whercver  it  exists,  will  never  want  obicc:> 
on  which  to  excrcise  its  bounty,  i.  244      Of  the  directioti  cf   oj: 
Charity,  ii.  420     Benevolence,  likc  other  impulses,  must  be  fiTqiiCTt:i; 
hrought  to  the  test  cf  iitilit) ,  ii.  420    Its  pemicioiis  eflfects  if  exerci««! 
mdiscriminately,  ii.  421.     Such  a  cnnduct  also  immoraü.  iL  A22     1  ht 
c.Tec»  of  chariiy  up«^n  thegiver,  is  to  purif\  andexalr  »he  mtnd.  il.  4Ji 
vontrar)  efi'ect — f?f  the  sums  dis.riUuted  by  the  parochial  lawk.  ii-4*i 
Of  the  &ubscriptiun  gl  vi  n  in  some  cascs  tu  the  great  public  instiluti(«*i£ 
li.  425      Of  the  relief  «yf  d  mmcn  beggars,  ii  42ö     0|>|x>sire  desc/ip 
tion  of  real  charitv,  volmitary  and  active,  in  ihe  relief  of  prof^r  cb^ 
jects,  ii  427.     Pr«  <iuces  dail)  advances  in  vircue,  in  those  wbopr^;- 
tiseit,  ii  428      Tbe  |"<Avcr  (f  ßiving  or  withholding  nriicf,  vt-^v  I.r 
jrari  .h  tiffic«  j  ■  and  justitcs,  vor\  «liiiort-ni  in  its  namrc  antieiitv:  1>  - 
viliMitar)  cliuriu,  ii.  429.    JKuti'.ciuh  on*;v<|iicnci*s  !«» the  ;;/::«  rj:     *:f 
ot  the  |)Oi)i ,  oF  Icavin^  c  harit)   t  >  bt-  volmi»  ir;. ,  ii   4m)       P-.v  .  r      j  j 
mi-.rr\  Li!\v;i   ->  ijicrea'>r  in  proporti  n  rnthf  qiiuiititv  »>!  imlsv.  rir-Mi.^  r 
vharii\.ii    }.»!        Ihf  ponr  must  l)C  Itl:  ro  thf  natural  t<.nj>«  iji.i  i  if      ; 
tlu-ir  i    li'l  :i  t  with  rfs|K'i  t  to  iiidiisti\   und  nianiaf;;t',  li.  411       L^^ 
initiiM  uiihk:  .  t  (1,  i'r  an.  ii.g  t'miv.  i'nc  fjiilurc  ot  wdl-l"  uiukd  rx'^'.L: 
tions,  arc  'lio  y.K.-.u  },e  obutrs  «  f  tM.iJit»,  ii   -l.jj      K^'liet  ti^  thi  .ix 
and   im;)r<.\  "1..I',  in  flu-   >-.\crts!   iljTrc-^.   rv, -s»  W-   s»..uit\,    ii    4JJ 
Ur^ci.»  ('i    u       li    m  ;ic;iiini^>  un(  (.'iiiiut" nI  ui:li   iiidolcncc  aiid   irr- 
pn.vKifjiC.t ,   ii.  r    V  :'!.::)   ti;.  «t    rt.a..s.i:ii  .;;•..  i».  4. i.>.      An    ••i»|»«»rti;-  i''. 
ofduii;^  .;  «"1.  i..>\-,  c\  t  r,  n   •  in  hr  If».;  |r  •::.  a  mtre  sup|>o>ctl  !>..«:>  ...i,- 
iil'.  otnu  i  t.'i'^  Avirh  ;i  w  ■  rrli.ir  ■  'ojt-i.r,  ii.  -L^-l 

CiTAsrirv,  rt;i.'.i»i;  ul».  the  -Ii- ^rm.«.- artend;  .;;  i:s  l)rca«.h  in  a  w«>r'.i" 
,h«M;j(i  1)0  j;jc:iff;  ']\jin  in  a  man.  ii.  11.) — llf)  '[')  c  virtnc  of »  ha»;:*. 
]i;is  a  real  and  s^üil  foumlu-i  .n  in  naturt  ;.'.il  r-.  »•  i».  n.  Mh  C"i>.- 
deration  ol  tJe  ror.sequei.ces  aribiiig  to  s.  t  .ir\  Ip.m  uiuhastif. ,  ,.4  rr.- 
j  ar.'d  v.irli  thf  ^e  i.t  dher  vices,  :i  .>4^>— .».5J. 

Chk.kj'ness  of  provjsions,  ex;ra  .»dinai\ ,  ni  rhc  southtm  parr^  of  Si- 
h.iia,  1.209. 

CuKC.-.,  ultimatr.  to  »he  i':crease  of  pi>j»ul:\tjon,  is  the  dcHcitiicv   ot"  »ht 
Picans   of  snl)MstiMicr.   i    4.  1.),   M       'Ihe   iinnudiarc  ihfv>.s,    i     14 
I  heiP  l.'itierma;.  be  il.»  .«••1  underthe  lii.ivii  ■•! />'m<  .t/o^  atid  p-^nrK 
*-^v».ks,  (See  ihi^NC  ariuiv  ,  .ki;d  thtir  re!er<iKei),  i.  14,  2«).      All  x* 
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solvabk'intomonlrestraint,  vice,  and  misery,  i.  18, 19,28.  Proportion 
in  which  the  preventive  and  positive  checks  prevaii  aci  nrding  to  cir 
cumstances,  i.  20  Müde  ofi.peraticnoftl;ege:teral  checks dcscribed, 
L  21.  Checks  in  thc  lowest  stage  of  liuman  socier> ,  considered,  \.  '29, 
Among  the  American  Indians,  i.  41.  In  the  islands  uf  the  Sout)i 
Sea,  i.  79.  Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
1.  111.  Among  modern  pastoral  nations,  i.  144  In  diü'erent 
pans  of  Afnca,  i.  173.  In  Siheria,  iiorthcm  and  southcrn,  i  198. 
In  the  Turkish  dommions  and  Persia,  i  214.  In  Indostan  and  Ti- 
bet,  1  226.  In  China  and  Japan,  i  245  Among  the  Grc>eks,  i  "27$, 
Among  the  Romans,  i.  289  In  Nonii'ay,  i  307.  In  Sweden,  i.  328. 
In  Russia,  i.  35 J.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i.  376  In  Swit- 
zerland,  i.  396.  In  France,  i  426.  In  England,  i.  453.  In  .>cotland 
and  Ireland,  i  486  The  want  of  food  is  also  the  most  efScicnt  cause 
of  the  immediate  checks,  ii.  57.  In  rnrnlcrn  Europe  the  positive 
checks  prevaii  less,  and  the  preventive  cKecks  more,  than  in  past 
timcs,  and  in  the  less  civilized  |iarts  of  the  worid,  ii  75. 

Children,  Kucking,  buned  alive  wiih  the  mother  at  her  death  in 
New  flolland,  i.  37.  Difüculty  of  rearing  children  in  a  savage  life, 
i.  38.  Frequent  abandonment  and  destruciion  of  them  among  the 
American  Indians,  i.  48  In  China  bound  to  maintain  their  parents, 
i.  253.  Where  proj[)erty  is  equali/.ed  the  number  of  children  sh«>uld 
be  limited,  according  to  Aristoik-,  i-  284,  285.  Every  child  that  dies 
under  ten  years  of  age«  is  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  aÜ  that  had  been 
cx|iended  in  its  subsistence,  ii  478  A  speciHc  reliel  might,  without 
any  ill  consequence,  be  gi\'en  for  every  child  ab')ve  the  number  of  six, 
ii.  484.  See  also  the  article  Injanuciäc;  and,  for  various  particuiars 
respecting  the  mortality  of  CAiJdren,  the  arcide  Deatbi. 

China  :  the  Moguls,  after  conquering  i:s  nortJiern  provinces,  propose  in 
Council  to  exterminatc  all  its  inhabitants,  i  145  It^  State  wiih  res- 
pect  to  the  checks  to  |M)pulation,  i.  245.  Esiimate  of  tlie  number  ot 
Its  inhabitants,  i  240.     Small  numUrr  of  families  in  proportion,  i. 

247.  Causes  of  its  immens  popuia'ion;  excellenceof  tht  soil,  i.  :?!''. 

248.  Ver)-  great  encouragcments  given  to  agriculture,  i  ^ih  .Vi.J 
to  marriage,  i.  253  Eil'ects  of  thcse  last ;  abject  state  oi  tiic  p  ^ui,  t. 
'^^^^.  Inquiry  into  the  immediate  chccKS  b)  which  t>li^  va>-  |.  ]>!ala- 
tion  is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  o\  suii&iD.e..«..  ..  Jjy. 
Prudential  restraints,  i.  iüO.  Vicioun  intcrcour^e  vith  x\w  sex,  i. 
262  Epidemie  diseases,  i  261-  Exposure  ai  chüJrcn.  a..d  iafanti- 
cide,  i.  264,  265.  Frequent  famines,  wars,  and  internal  coinmjrion&, 
i.  268  Its  sute  illustrative  of  the  proposi.ion,  that  an  incnase  oi 
the  stock  or  revenue  of  a  nation  cannot  alwa\s  Ik'  CMisidenfd  as  an 
increase  of  the  real  funds  for  thc  maintenancc  of  labor,  ii.  201 — 204. 

Chiriguanes,  their  rapid  increase  on  scttling  in  the  niounfanis  of  Peru, 
i.  63 

Christiasityj  thc  new  light  m  which  it  placcd  our  duty  with  rcr- 
si>ect  to  marriage  and  population,  a  pleasing  contirmati'^n  oi  i*s  truth 
and  divinitv',  and  of  its  adaption  to  an  improved  state  of  society,  ii. 
327,328.  ' 

Civil  liberty:  Effect  of  thc  knowledgc  of  thc  princlpal  cause  of 
povert)'  on,  ii.  367-  It  would  powerfully  ci>ntribute  to  the  advance- 
nitnt  of  rational  freedom,  ii.  367.  The  pressure  of  distress  on  the 
Iowcr  dasses,  with  their  habit  of  attributing  this  to  tneir  rulers,  the 
guardian  spirit  of  despotiim.  ii.  3^.     .\  mol»  tht-  in^si  fi*ul  of  al" 
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monsters  to  frcedom,  ii.36Q.  Jts  tendenqr  to  produce  tyraany,  ii.  Jö9. 
The  drgree  of  power  to  be  givcn  to  govcmment,  a.nd  the  measure  of 
our  Submission  to  it,  must  bc  determincd  by  general  expedicncv,  ü. 
373.    Consunt  tendency  in  all  power  to  encroach,  ii.  374.      The 
country  gentleinen  of  England,  in  diminishing  their  vigilance  as  gair 
dians  of  freedom,  during  the  late  war,  actuated  lesa  by  cormpcioa. 
than  by  fear,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  delusions  of  the  commoa 
pcoplc.  ii.  375.    Erroneous  principles  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  ii 
a75.     A  man  caniiot  possess  a  right  to  subsistence  when  his  labor  »-S! 
not  purchasc  it,  ii.  377.     Absurd  position  of  the  Abbe  Ray  iial  on  this 
subject,  ii.  378.     The  general  circulation  of  true  priikciples  on  tki« 
point,  would  counteract  the  mischievous  declamations  oii   the  imimt 
institutions  of  socicty,  ü.  378.     If  the  fear  of  the  tyraMiy  er  Wly  of 
the  pcople  wcre  removtd,  the  tyranay  of  govemmciit  cobid  not  stand, 
ii.  381.     lU  ctfcct  of  general  declamations  impudng  all  the  evüs  of  to- 
ciety  to  human  institutions,  ii.  381.    Undcr  the  best  govemment  a 
g^reat  degree  of  misory  might  prevail  firom  inattention  to  the  pmdea- 
tial  check  to  population,  ii.  382.     1  he  inHuence  ot  a  good  goieranem 
is  great  in  giving  the  best  direction  to  the  checkt  which  are  inrvitafalc. 
ii.  384.     Grand  requisites  to  the  growth  of  pnidcntial  habits,  ii.084' 
Powerful  cffects  of  a  reprcsentative  System  of  govemment  m  this  rt- 
spect,  ii.  385.     Mischicvous  consequenccs  of  the  hopes  entertained 
by  the  lower  classes,  of  immediate  reüef  from  1  revolution,  ü.  38d. 
A  correct  knowlcdge  of  the  share  attributable  respcctivcly  to  govem- 
ment,  and  to  the  poor  themselves,  of  the  unhappiness  of  aocietr. 
would  powerfully  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  rational  frccdom    u. 
386,  497. 

Cleves,  dukedom  of ;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  hs  mam 
lation,  i.  383.  "^ 

Climbinc  iREEs;  vast  labor  in,  to  which  the  natlves  of  New  H\ 
land  arecomjMlled  for  the  mcaiia  of  subsistencc,  i.  32. 

CoLOMEs,  new,  sct:lc(lin  h«raltlr>  couiuries  wherc  r<>oni  and  tood  wer» 
abundani,  have  c  »n.siantly  r.iaJc  a  rapid  j-r^giess  in  l>o|>uiatioii.  ;•  i^ 
See  also  tiic  article  KmigrAtiun. 

CoMKEHCc:  Of  ihe  agricultural  and  commercial  Systems  See  uj-Jt» 
the  article  A^rkulvurc. 

CoNDOucEi,  M. ;  his  .systcm  of  equallty  a  iingular  instancc  of  attj^t^ 
ment  to  principles  coniradic  ted  hy  every  day's  cxpcric ucc,  n  "T' 
Oi);,cr\atiims  on  his  statcmeiit  of  the  diirjcultie«.  :«>  hc  expetiid  m  ir^ 
progress  of  hij.  sj.Mem,  aiui  on  his  plans  tor  ihclr  n-moval ;  with  rt- 
bj)ett  to  j)rescr\'ing  tlie  same  popiila'ion.  ii.  80  T«  a  fu  urc  cxlc** 
of  populatioii,  ii  83.  To  the  or^anic  j;irfectibilir>  of  man.  u  S5 
The  atiempi  to  controvert  tl.ese  paradi  xes  n(>i  Uiclcss,  »i   95.  ' 

Corn:  a  nation  which  in  averagc  vears  draws  but  a  smali  port.r  ■:  tt 
its  com  from  abroad,  much  more  precariously  siluatt!  as  10  thf  [.k,- 
stancy  of  its  supplies,  than  srates  which  draw  aJriost  the  whoi«  li 
their  consiimption  from  that  source,  ii.  197.  Different  cin;un:s:a:..ri 
oftwo  c  >antrics  ;  onc  exportin^  manuf-icture^  aiul  importing  ^örr* 
and  the  othcr  exjwrting  c(irn  ar.d  imjH)rnig  manufacturcs,  ii.  2*vw 
230.  Four  very  streng  reasons  for  the  exportation  oi  torn,'  n  I^o— 
?32.  If  a  bouiuy  canturna  nation  from  the  habit  of  imi>o'rttiir^:  «p, 
to  the  habit  cf  expoiting  it,  siu  h  a  regiilation  is  justiliable.  u  I.L* 
Consideriiion  of  thai  mtasuri  (SeetJie  artieli-  Üf-ufittc*' ,  li  2^5.  *>r' 
also  the  articK's  ..Yi'r/rM/rt/rr,  and  Poor  Law s  (under /'«or.} 
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CaTTACEs ;  adväntage  to  be  derived  i^  bettering  tbe  condhion  of  die 
poor,  from  a  genenU  Improvement  of,  ü.  472,  474,  note. 

Cow  FOX.     See  the  artide5'ma//)box. 

Cows  i  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  means  of,  and  of 
potatoe  grounds,  considered,  ü.  440  to  455.  Benefit  derivpd  by  cot- 
tagers  from  kecping  cows,  arises  from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would 
be  contiderably  dimtnUhed  if  made  general,  iL  463—466.  Some  ad- 
vantage  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  might  resiüt  from  the 
adoption  of  this  System  upon  amore  conmied  plan^ü.  473,  476,  477. 

D. 

DANTZIC,  Proportion  of  itsannual  marriagesto  ittpopulation,  i.  383. 

DSA.THS ;  Proportion  of,  to  births,  in  Norway,  i.  325.  In  difiVrent 
paru  of  Kussia,  L  352.  In  England  and  Wales,  i.  474—476.  Pro- 
portion  of,  to  the  population,  in  Norway,  i.  308.  In  Sweden,  i.  328. 
In  France,  before  auid  during  the  revolution,  i.  438, 440,  note.  In 
different  pbccs  of  the  middle  paru  of  Europe,  i.  389.  In  Russia.  ii. 
29.  In  different  parts  of  that  country,  and  average  mortality,  i.  355. 
Average  mortality  in  Scotland,  L  487,  488.  Dependence  of  the  mar- 
riages  upon  the  deaths,  in  the  middle  parts  of  Euroi)e,  i.  377 — 389. 
Proportion  of  infants  d)  ing  in  Russia  within  the  first  year,  i.  358. 
The  registers  of  Petersburg  give  a  much  greater  mortality  of  female 
childien  than  of  male,  i.  359.  Compairative  mortality  at  difi'erent  periods 
of  hfe  in  that  city,  i.  360.  General  mortality  there,  i.  361.  Prodi- 
gious  mortality  in  the  fbuudling-hospital  of  that  city,  i  361.  Deaths 
in  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  for  tbe  year  1799,  i  374.  In  countries 
which  have  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled,  death  is  the  most  pow- 
erful  encouragement  to  marriage,  i.  388.  No  general  measure  of  mor- 
tality for  all  countries  taken  together,  if  obtainable,  could  be  of  use, 
i.  391.  In  Single  states,  the  mortality  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
Proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  those  of  the  country,  i.392. 
Nearest  average  measure,  accordiiig  to  different  writers,  i.  392,  39J. 
Average  mortality  of  villages»  i.  329,  330.  A  greater  mortality  natu- 
rally  produces  a  greater  proportion  of  births,  L  401,  4'J2.  I:i  a  re- 
dundant population,  ever)'  effort  to  repress  a  great  mortality  will  bc- 
vain,  ii.  353—362.  The  average  number  of  deaths  niust  alwa^  s  de- 
pend on  the  average  number  of  marriages  and  births,  ii.  3  J7, 3  58.  See 
also  the  article  ü^uter». 

Deb  AUCH  ERY,  vevy  early  and  e.xcessive,  among  the  negro  nations  o$ 

Africa.  i.  175. 
Deformed  childrsn  generally  exposed  among  the  American  In- 
dians,  i.  48, 49. 

Decwessa  and|   Abyssinian  countne»,  deitioycd  by  war,  L  189. 

Desolat  ION,  instance  of  a  very  extraoidinary  one  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  by  some  epidemic,  i.  54. 

Despotism  destroys  the  preventive  check  to«population,  ii.  283,  234. 

Diseases  may  be  generally  considered  as  indications  that  we  have  ot- 
fended  against  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.  300.  A  diminished 
malignancy  and  &tality  of  some  diseases,  have  been  observcd  to  be 
attended  with  an  equal  increase  of  those  qualities  in  others,  ii.  356. 
Such  2U1  effect  must,  under  certain  circumstances,  inevitably  take 
place  from  the  laws  of  population,  ii.  357.    Gase  of  the  eventaal  ex.- 
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tirpation  of  the  snuD-pox  bj  ineans  of  the  cow-pox,  eonsiilered,  u 

361,  362. 
DiSTiLLERiss;  the  consumption  of  grain  in,  cannot  be  a  cmuae  of  £a- 

mine,  but  tends  entirejy  in  a  contrary  dircction,  i.  273. 
Daowninö  of  chUdren.  Chinese  edict  to  prevent,  i.  266,  S6r. 
DuTHiL,  Scotch  paribh  of,  affords  an  extraordinary  instanoe  ofteadcn 

cy  to  rapid  increase,  i.  495,  496. 

E. 

EAREEOIE  societies  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  i.  88,  95,  97. 

Easter  Island;  State  of,  with  respect  tothe  checks  to  populatkm,  u 
103. 

Education,  parochial ;  beneficial  eifects  that  would  attend   the  csta* 
blishment  ot  a  System  of,  in  jiromotuig  among  the  lom^er  ranJcs  the 
prudential  check  to  popuiation,  ii.  410.     Among  the  osuoü  topict  of 
Instruction  shouid  be  imprcsscd  just  principies  on  the  anbjects  of  po- 
puiation and  marriage,  ii.  410,  411.     Advantage  of  adidin^  a  frm- 
of  the  simplest  principies  of  poiitical  economy,  ii.  411.     We  hart: 
been  miserabiy  deticient  in  the  mstruction  of  the  poor,  periiaps  (hc 
only  means  of  realiy  raisliig  their  conctition,  ii  413.     The  arguments 
against   instnicting  them  are  extremely  illiberal  and  feeble,   ii.  414. 
It  has  no  tendency  to  create  among  them  a  spirtt  of  ttmiult  and  di»- 
content,   ii.  415,  (496,  497  )     Woiild  render  them  less  iikely  ro  be 
led  away  by   inHammitory  writings,  ii    415,  416.     Hould  producr 
great  positive  good  in  inspiring  them  with  just  nottons  of  ihc  causrs 
and  the  nature  of  their  cundition,  ii  416.     Such  a  plan  would  cod> 
tribute  to  train  up  the  rising  generation  in  habits  ut  sc«bnetT,   indoi. 
try,  indcpcndenctr,  and  prudeiicc,  ii.  417.     Would  raisc  V.i^hcr  that 
standanl  of  wrctcliedm-ss  Ik'Iow  uhich  niankind  will  nor  contmuc  :i> 
marry  aiul  propagiiti',  ii.  418.      An  at  t-nioH   to  ihc  educaiioi!  of  rh«. 
Iower  clubses  is   tiic  duiy  ol  govcTunicm,   ii.   419.     Stx*  ai&o  ii.  47  >. 
495. 

EcYPi,  ihe  want  cf  incius^ry  has  o(cas(»r.L'd  tho  pro^ent  low  statf  r{ 
its  poj.iilaiion.  i  l\\i — IV')  linnu'iiia'ciiu.c  .  \\ 'ui  ti  rcpre^b  it  i«  :J'r 
levcl  </t  subsisu  lue  ;  ojjjic:..siiMi  aiid  \v  rvti  la  vllu■.>^,  i.  ll'ö.  Pl.i-ur 
and  famiiu-,  i.  197. 

Emic.uatio.v,  tcnds  not  to  dopopulat- a  (.oi!'<try,  !»iit  mcr.lv  to  ii;rr.  .i«.» 
the  birth.s,  i   4'.'6.     A  tiriiui  tu-^iri  «;t    it  j--  t.ivtnaUi«-  ro  thr  p  ^     \ 
tion  ot"  iht  country  quitttil,  ii  56      U»  non^taii.s  an  adoquatc  rfmcdv. 
but  ouly    a  sli^lit  palliative,   tu  a  rcauiidanr    pt.piilaiKiM  m  the  ..  '>i:- 
rul'ivated  pitns  »if  the  \v<irid,  li   l.).>.      In    the   »irst  jxopling  of  n   v 
(  clonies,   the  liardi»l»ij)s  invuiiabl*    >;rcater   ihan  thosr  suften  ti  in  n.*. 
parentcou..  :    .  ii    l.vi      \'arioub  insiancej»,  ii    134 — 1-^8      T  •  t- e5r.4- 
bli' Jimeiit  or  et.lonies  in  tlie  m.<re   thinly   jK."pleü  regiuns  of  fcurojit 
and  Asia  w.'iild  retjuir«    ,;reat  rcsources  ;  e.xan'.jyks,  li.  l.>8       A  na- 
son  ot  li,  .j!i<ir  tailure  u\  C'>l<ni/atif»v..  the  un'>i]itai)liiiesb  n|  ihc  n-'j.ral 
and  n\((  haii'».al  hal)its*of  the  m<»ther  eouirr)    to  ihc  ni\v-s«:ttlcti  oi:r, 
ii.  IJy,  140      A   new   col  .n\  al'-o  at  t-.r.st  in  the   coniliti«-n  ol"  be.r.:^ 
pcopled  lHr\ond  its  artuui  pn^Iiice,  ii.  14ü.     The  ilass   nioit  atlicrtd 
b>  the  reüuiitlance  of  p<  puiation  in  a  btaic,  ate  the  most  unablt  to  Ik-- 
pin  a  ntw  ».ol<niy  in  a  distant  countrv ,  ii.  141       Ki'.ii.'.vaM  n  n  m  hktli 
tobe  acta el\  assisted  b\  :;<'\i  rinneni*.,  t.x».ept  nhcu  paiTicuIai   ctUo 
aial  advamagcb  arc  pro{M)sed,  u.  141.     Even  >al;cn  nudc  mo«»t  ej«-;. . 
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tas  noc  piroduced  all  th«  beneficial  eflectt  vhich  might  be  expected, 
ii.  142  The  social  affectioiu,  aud  prudential  doulns,  will  ever  be  a 
powerful  check  upon  its  efEcacy  unoer  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces,  ii  Ifk)  Every  resource  amingfrom  emlgration  niust  l>e  ofshort 
continuance,  ii.  144.  As  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient  it  is  both 
useful  and  proper. 

£ncoi'RAGkmexts,  direct,  to  population,  futile  and  absurd,  i.  158, 159, 
179,  ISO.  The  customs  of  some  nartons,  and  the  prejuJices  of  all, 
operate  in  this  way,  i.  180.  The  reverse,  however,  beems  to  bc  a 
public  object  in  Tibet,  i.  241.  Effect  of  encouraging  the  birrh  of 
children  withcmt  propcrly  providing  for  their  suppon,  i.  287  Positive 
laws  für  this  purpose,  enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and 
not  mixed  with  leligion,  seldom  calculated  to  succeed,  i.  295.  Pemi- 
cious  effects  ot  an>  direct  encouragenients  to  mamage,  i  387 — 388. 

Eng  LAND ;  checks  to  piipulation  in,  consklered,  1 453.  The  prevcntive 
check  prevails  in  a  great  degree,  L  453.  Among  the  higher  ciasses, 
i.  453.  Men  of  liberal  education,  i  453.  Tradesmen  and  farmers,  i. 
455  Laborers,  i.  455.  Servonts,  i  456.  Results  of  rhc  retums 
under  the  population  act ;  proi»rtiori  of  anrvol  marria-,;cs,  i.  457. 
Proposal  of  taxcs  and  fines  on  those  who  live  Single,  for  the  support 
of  the  married  p'^ir,  improper,  i  458,  459  Annual  mortality  coiisi- 
dered  i.  460  The  void  made  by  the  great  mortality  of  London. 
fUlcJ  by  the  redundant  births  from  the  counin-,  i.  469,  470.  Annual 
pr«  p  .nioli  of  birihs  to  the  populaiion,  i  470, 471.  To  the  di-aths,  i. 
474  To  :he  marriages,  i  477  The  rfgis:r\-  -if  births  and  dcaths 
more  deiicienr  in  the  lurmer  than  in  the  lauer  par  of  the  ccnrun .  i. 
478.  Calcalations  of  the  popiüati-jn  froni  the  births  and  deaths,  not 
to  be  depv'.jJed  upon,  i.  4Jw,  483.  Uighest  average  pro(>ortion  of 
birthi  to  deaths,  ii  67. 

EpiDEMic,  dreadful,  like  the  small  pox,  in  New  Holland,  i.  39.  In- 
sunce  of  a  vcry  extra ordiiiar>-  desolation  b)  adistem{)crof  this  kind, 
among  ihe  Ameik-an  Iiidians,  i.  54  Epidemlcs  havo  chcir  seldomer 
or  frequei.ter  retums  acc-rding  tocirtunistaiicci,  i.  141,  r.oie.  Their 
Periodical  rerums  in  diü'erent  countries,  ii.  50,  60  A  redimdancy  of 
populaiion  amofig  the  causcs  of  them,  ii.  &),  61.  A  severe  morral 
epiJemic  is  gencrlUy  succecdcd  by  an  uiic^niin.jn  healthiness,  ii.  64. 
Countries  whcre  itubsisience  is  increasing  su:iiciently  to  ericouiagc 
populaiion,  bui  njt  t  j  an.^^vcr  all  i:&  demands,  m*m  subjcct  :o  perio- 
dical epidemics,  ii.  65  i:.ur'>pe  less  bubjec  to  pla^^s  utU  wasting 
epidtmics  now  dian  f  irmeriy,  ii.  €7.  Thcy  indicate  ihat  wc  havc 
incrfased  too  fast  (.,r  tht-  mrrans  of  subsisience,  ii.  JOl.  Eitects  of 
epidemics  on  regisccrs  of  births,  deachs,  and  marriages  See  the  ar- 
lide  ke^nsteu. 

Eq^ualii  y,  Systems  of ;  in  all  those  proposed  by  different  writers,  the 
principle  of  p  »pulation,  and  the  diiTiculties  arising  from  it,  vcry  in:>ut- 
ticiently  estimaicd,  ii.  77.  See  tlic  artides  IFaliace,  Condnrcet,  ar*d 
Gvthsin. 

Euro  PS;  checks  to  pnpulition  aunong  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of,  consklered,  l  111.  Successive  migratioos  of  the  barbanaiis 
of,  i.  115.  Their  destructive  iiruptions  into  the  Kom^n  em])ire.  i. 
116.  Into  orhcr  natioiis,  (See  further  the  article  CermaruJ,  i.  124 
The  north  not  more  populous  formerly  than  at  present,  i.  127.  Error 
of  describmg  it  as  a  constant  resenroir  for  the  suppiy  of  other  nations, 
L  129.     Cause  which  stopped  the  continuance  ofemigrations  by  Und 
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ritmithcnon!i\i  135,136.   TheaebaifauiuiftllMni 
ofver  other  countries  by  tes«  L 136,  IST.    Agsin  con&ed  to  didr 
by  a  similar  cauue,  1 138L    Okjectiont  to  the  si^ppoution  o£  I 
emigntions  bdng  cuiicd  by  a  redundam  popAUtMMi»  «niwudL  l 
139^141.    Otbcr  motWct  wbkh  inight  bave  pmwmted  thcm.  L  Ül 
Striking  mustratioii  which  this  park»  of  hiitot/  amids.  of  the  pm- 
ciple  otpcmiihitioii,  1 143.    War  and  famine  tbe  nrincipal  chctb,  h 
the  coontnes  above  notked,  i.  143.    Of  the  checks  to  pmwJitiwia 
the  mtddle  parts  of  Europe.    (See  the  namea  of  the  diifcicm  tarn- 
triea),  i.  376.    In  modern  £urope  the  poutive  checks  leu  pcvalot. 
and  the  preventive  checks  moie  so,  than  in  past  times»  aad  m  the  kn 
civilized  fmits  oi  the  worid,  iL  7S. 
EviLs,  arising  firom  the  laws  of  nature,  always  bame  OMwe  oontcMedlf 
than  those  caincd  by  the  measures  of  a  govenunent«  i.  348^  349. 
*'  EzisTisrc  ciacüMSTANCEs  ;'*  eitimate  of  this  phtmae»  iL  3(73L 
EzposvRX  of  chikhen ;  frrauent  in  China,  from  uie  want  of  mcsai  m 
lear  them,  1 241, 365— 96»8.    ThepermiiMon  of  this  pncticetm^ii 
facilitatc  maniage,  and  encourage  popidatkm,  i.  354«  V%  379.  Aac- 
tice  of,  among  the  Romans,  L  S30,  293. 

F. 


FAMINE,  amcMig  the  tava^s  of  Florida,  L  67.  Dvnulfii],  in  aont  et 
the  negro  nations  uf  Afinca,  i.  190— '193.  Frightfiil  piLtuic  of,  ia 
Egxpt.  i.  197.  Frequent  in'  Otaheite,  L  93  In  China,  L  266—373. 
DreadfuI  faminesto  which  India  has  in  aB  ages  been  subject,  L  234— 
236.  TheconsumMionofgnun  in  maki^g  tinritscanaot  bc  acaas 
of  famine,  bnt  tends  entiray  in  a  contnuy  dircction,  i.  37%  Ths 
traoes  of  the  most  destnictive  famines  are  foon  oUiterated,  iL  58.  ^ 
riodical  rerurns  of  famines  and  dearths,  ii.  59.  The  increase  of  popc- 
lationcan  never  absohittriy  (iroduce,  but  prcparcs  the  way  for,  faminr. 
!!.  62,  6^),  126.  Keason  why  a  famine  seems  aimost  impossible  ir. 
America,  ii.  71.  Famine  ihc  las»t  great  check,  which  Icvrls  thr 
|.o|>iilation  with  the  food  of  the  wurld,  ii.  74.  See  also  the  artklc 
Scarcity, 

Tkcundii  V  of  the  human  species  woiild  not  admit  of  any  \cry  cooki- 
derable  diminution,  without  beiiig  iiiadetjuate  to  its  objcct,  iL  310 
See  also  the  articic  Fiuitjulnest. 

FsaTiLiTY,  extraordinary  of  bome  ff  the  South  Sea  i^ands,  L  8c* 
Has  nrobablv  bicn  ixaggerated,  i.  1Ü6.  Of  the  soutliem  inuts  c4 
Sibcria,  i.  JÜJ,  '.V.J. 

Flanders,  thoLgh  so  often  ihc  seat  of  the  most  destructivc  wars,  hsi 
always,  after  the  rcspite  of  a  few  \ears,  aiifieared  as  rieh  and  ss  popL 
lous  as  ever,  li.  57,  58. 

r  LORIDA,  famine  among  the  savages  of,  i.  67. 

FuRMosA,  Island  of;  its  State  withre&pect  to  the  checks  to  riopuUtioc. 
i.  104. 

Foi'NDi.iNC-HObPiTALS,  in  evcr)'  view  hurtful  to  a  siatc,  i.  343.     Ma 
nagenient  of,and  mortality  in,  that  at  Pctersburgh,  i.  361,  362.  Thsi 
at  Mobcow,  i.  366.     Perniciuus  na'ure  of  cstablishmentsof  this  kind, 
1567 — 371.     Those  in  Fninte,  i.  4-12,  note. 

Franci:  overnm  by  tlie  aLciiut  Scandinavian  nations  i.  136.  Statte  cf. 
with  n:K]x.^t  to  ilic  che<  ks  tu  population,  i.  426.  Ft»{niIation  of,  undi- 
minislicdi  notwithsranding  the  losscs  su»taincd  during  tlie  revolutior 
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u  496.  Inqury  into  the  manner  in  whkh  such  a  circumstance  niight 
hxmxn,  i.  427.  Proportion  of  unmarricd  pertons  to  thc  (>opulation, 
i.  427-  Absolute  populatlon  before  the  war,  i.  428.  Proportion  oI* 
mnniuü  marria^,  i.  429.  Losses  dnrinf;  the  war  according  to  differ- 
rnt  estimates,  i.  432.  Increase  of  agriculture,  i  434.  Increaseil 
number  of  small  farms,  i.  436.  The  mcani  of  subsistence  have  pro* 
bably  remained  unimpaLired,  if  not  advanced,  i.  436.  Annual  binhb 
probably  increased  during  the  revolution,  and  mortality  of  thc  ^ra. 
tionary  inhabitants  decrea&cd,  i  437,  438.  Statements  in  thc  6;ar;o  - 
tufur  Generaie,  &c.  lateiy  publiahtxl,  i.  440,  note.  If  the  narriages 
have  nrtt  increaaed,  this  wDl  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinär) 
advance  in  the  iUegitimate  buths,  i.  441,  442.  £rror  of  .^ir  Francis 
D'Ivemoif  in  reasoning^  on  the  edects  of  the  losses  &us:aiued  b/  thc- 
revolutionary  contest,  i  443.  The  mititary  strcn^h,  though  not  thc 
nuinerical  popidation,  impaired  by  the  revclution,  i.  443,  444.  Statt - 
ments  from  the  Analyse  da  Proce*  veruaux  det  GmtriU  generaux  (U 
depcarttmeKt s  with  respect  to  the  population,  i.  447,  n  /te.  Tlie 
State  of  agriculiure,  i.  448.  The  hu6pi:als  and  charitable  estabiish- 
ments,  See.  i.  4i0.  General  result  of  thcses:a:ements,  i.  451.  High- 
est  average  proportion  of  binhs  to  deaths,  ii.  67.  Its  surplius  pro- 
duce  greatly  uifehor  to  that  of  England,  li  212  General  System  of 
ploughing,  as  practised  in  most  pou^s,  prejudicial,  ii.  270,  nctc.  Dtr^- 
tnictive  consequences  which  would  attend  the  estabtishment  of  poor 
laws  in,  ii.  405.  Misery  exi&ting  in,  from  an  excess  of  ]>opulatir>n, 
iL  440  144,  452.  Source  of  the  advantages  which  it  enjo)  s,  in  re^- 
pect  to  population,  ii.  507—509.  See  also  the  artide  Paris . 
Fribndly  Islands;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks   to  popula- 

lation,  i.  99,  100,  102.     Occasioiial  scarcity  in,  i.  106. 
FaiEHDLY  SociETiES.     Set  the  arttcle  BÖteßt  ciuit, 
yauiTPULtiESS  of  marriages.  method  uf  ascertaining  it,  ii.  1,  2.     Pro> 
portion  of  the  bom  which  lives  to  marr)*,  ii.  8     Consideration  of  thr 
earliness  of  marriages,  compared  with  the  expectation  of  ilfc,  h.  21. 
The  proiKHTtion  of  births  to  marriages  forms  no  critcnon  b)  whlcii  tc 
jtidge  of  the  rate  of  increase,   ii.   ^.     Thc  prcveiitive   cliecK   best 
measured  by  the  smallness  of  che  proportion  of  yeai ly  births  to  thc 
population,  ii.  26.     Kate   of  increase,  and  pericd  cfdoibüng,  wiiich 
would  resiüt  from  any  observcd  profiortion  of  binhs  tod«  aths,  and  of 
these   to  the  whole  population,  ii.  28      Fnüifulm-is  oi  inarria^jcs  at 
Veveyin  Switzeriand,  i.  411.    Estimate  of,  indih'erentpirts  ofKus- 
sia,  i.  354.     Among  the  women  of  Scodand,  i.  497.     See   also  thc 
artide  Fccunditj. 

G. 

GALL  A,  an  Abyssinian  nation ;  singuIar  cnstom  rtspccting  polygam\ 

in,  i  180,  181.    Their  massacres  in  war,  i  182. 
Garicana,  a  viUage  of  Africa;  its  inhabitants  all  destroyed  by  hun- 

ger,  i.  190. 
Geldbrlasid  ;  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  populatior. 

and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  394. 
GENiiAi.ociCAL  Histcr)'  of  the  Tartars,  savage  conduct  of  the  author 

of,  i.  151. 
Geneva  ;  calculation  respecting  the  probability  of  Ufe,  and  the  me^.i 

life  at,  m  the  sixtccnth,  sevcntccmh,  andeightetnthcentiirlcs,  i    101. 

voL  i.  n  n 
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Germaxs,  mncient ;  their  destructive  imiimons  into  the  RomuiempiK. 
i.  117 — 124.  Their  emij^tions  Feg;ular  and  concerted»  i.  124—127 
Their  vast  repeated  losses  of,  rccnüted  by  the  pom-rr  of  pcspobüm.  i 
128, 129p  130.  Erron  of  Gibbon  and  Montesquieu  oa  chis  poiat,  i 
129.  Their  mannen,  as  deacribed  by  Tacitus,  hi^Uy  favorafak  t" 
the  principle  of  increase,  131,  132, 133.  Rapid  succesuon  of  honar 
beings  among  thcm,  i.  134, 135. 

Germ  AN Y ;  sute  of,  with  respcct  to  a  tystem  of  poor  laws,  coaaidacd. 
ü.  405,  406. 

GoDwiN»  Mr.;  general  character  of  his  inquiry  cooceming  Politks^ 
Justice,  ii.  97.  His  System  of  equality  impracticable,  il.  97*.  Hb  er- 
ror in  attributing  all  the  vices  and  miscr>-  of  society  to  human  rasn- 
tutions,  ii.  99.  His  estimate  of  the  benefits  attendant  upon  hb  Sys- 
tem of  equality,  visionary  and  faUe,  ii.  100,  101.  Oppoütc  and 
drcüd/ul  picture  presented  by  a  rational  contemplaition  of  the  lubfect. 
ii.  102^-110.  Piaces  the  difficulties  arising  from  an  wxeeu»  of  popoti- 
tion»  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  ii.  101.  These  difficulties,  on  tkc 
contrary,  of  immediate  occurrence,  ii.  106, 107»  109.  In  the  itate  <f 
oqualit>'  supposed  by  him,  the  principal  laws  which  at  present  goren 
civilized  society  would  be  succcssively  dictated  by  the  most  impenous 
neces&ity,  it.  111.  Admimstration  of  property,  ii.  113.  Institiitioa 
of  marriage,  ii.  114,  115.  Inequality  of  conditionSy  ü.  117.  Thus 
the  whole  system  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a  staue  of  sodc^ 
]iot  essentiaily  different  from  the  present,  ii.  119.  Obsenrmtions  rm 
Mr.  Godwin's  Reply  to  the  abo\'e  remarks,  ii.  121.  They  wctr  m< 
directed  merely  against  the  condusion,  but  the  principles  of  his  wori. 
ii.  121.  The  present  essay  not  favorable  to  the  promocion  of  ric«  arit 
miser\',  ii.  123,  128.  Mr.  Godwin's  System  not  potsibl/  alone,  bir 
ccrtainiy^  of  no  permanence,  ii  125,  126.  Meaton  why  the  princifrir 
of  po])ulatkoii  has  ncver  yt*t  i)roduccd  the  fp^at  cfit-cts  noticed  bv  M» 
G(Ml\vin,  ii.  l'J3.  The  contr«!  of  incrtasing  population  bat  beer 
cflected  by  vice  and  niist-ry  aimost  cxcliusivcly,  Ü.  127.  Mr.  Onlv.r 
incoiihibtciil  in  spfaixing  of  tlic  iwo  ditlorent  ratios  of  populatior.  v<d 
foüd,  ii.  129,  15ü.  His  s\.s!cm  not  favorabU*  to  T)»e  j^rcvtraf  ;vr  i;in."- 
to  popuiation,  ii.  130.  His»  argumcnt  rcsj>cc:ing  right  to  rcijrf.  «.:n» 
sidcred,  ii.  515 

GoTiis,  their  imij)tions  into  thr  Rommcmpire,  i.  117,  119—123. 
G  o  V  r.  R  N  M  t  N 1 .     Sf  o  t lie  aricle  Civil  Üft-rty. 

GRri.Kä  ;  ancient   •)taic  of,  with  rcsiK-ct  to  the  checks  to  fjopuia'.icr. 
275      Their  more  C']ual  distribution  ot"  projA-rty,  and  the  divii:i-kn  c: 
tho  i>C(>plc  nito  small  siatfs,  ti'ndedgu-atl\  to  encoiiragc  their  incrrxir 
i.  274.  27fi.     Their  ovtrtlowing  iiuntbcis  found  vrnt  in  colciii^atKv. 
i.  277.     Infanticid»?  sanctioned  by  thtrir  k'gisLitf.rs.i.  277.  278      Mri- 
sun's  pro|)os*.'d  by  Piaio  and  Aristotleto  prrvcnt  a  redundancv  %>•  tk> 
pnlation  (.See  their  narncs),  i.  279,28.5.     The  ])Ositive  checks  arr  ^n^ 
thrn;  disea  .c  and  »viir..,  i.  288.     Many  ff  the  (r>lonies  from  amirn' 
»'>nrci  in  the  course  of  onc   or  two  ccnturic:»  rivallcd.   and  e\vn  t^ 
pa«^sf<i.  thiirmotht'r  eitle?,  li.  5ü. 
Siinfa;  disasinnis  faiiiire  oftheattempt  of  the  Frcnch.  in   lG6o.  •* 
forn^  :  t  oncc  a  powert ul  colonj  in,  ii.  136 
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H. 

U ALBERSTADT,  principaiity  of ;  prcporüon  of  hs  annual  inarria^«; 

to  its  {>opulatiain,  i.  363.     Of  its  annual  mortaÜty  to  its  population,  and 

of  births  to  deaths,  i.  394.     Variation«  in  the  proportions  of  births  to 

deaths  and  to  marriages  at  diflPerent  periods,  ü.  45, 
Halls,  town  of ;  proportion  of  its  aimiial  marriages  to  its  popuiation« 

L383. 
HxiR  MALS,  considered  as  an  object  of  the  first  unportance  in  the  or* 

dinances  of  Menü,  i.  226. 
HioHLANDs  of  Scocland,  probablj  more  redundant  in  population  than 

any  other  part  of  Great  Bntain,  i.  128,  ii.  73. 
HiSTORY  might  be  made  more  useftil  if  it  embraced  Statistical  subjccts, 

i.  23, 25. 
Holland,  prGp<Htion  of  annual  marriages  and  deaths  in  some  villages 

of,  i.  378,  380,  384.     Of  annual  births  to  the  population,  l  389.     The 

establishment  of  poor  laws  ui,  considered,  ii.  4U5. 
HoLSTSiH,  duchy  of ;  comparative  sute  of  the  poor  in,  ii.  406. 
Hospitals  and  charitabte  estahUshments ;  Statements  respecting  the 

condition  of,  in  France,  L450.   See  the  artides  Ljüig-in  hotipitaU  and 

Foundäng  bo^taU. 
Hudson's  bay,  famineamong  the  Indiansinthenesghborhood  of,  i  68. 
HuNTsas,  tribes  of,  mnst  be  thinly  scittered  over  the  earth,  L  42. 
Husb  AKDS ;  several  attached  to  one  woman  in  a  certain  tribe  of  Indos- 

tan,  and  in  Tibet,  i.  238,  239,  243. 

L 

ILLEGITIMATE  births ;  proportions  of,  in  France,  before  and  during 
the  revolution,  i.  434,  442.  Case  of  illegitimate  children  considered 
in  a  plan  of  a  gradual  aboLition  of  the  poor  laws,  ii.  391^401. 

Improvbmsnt  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  diflerent  plans  of,  consi- 
dered (See  under  the  artilce  Poor),  ii.  435.  Of  our  rational  expecta- 
tions  respecting  the  future  improvement  of  society,  ii.  487.  The  un- 
healthiness  of  great  lowns  and  manu^tories  wÜl  always  operate  as 
a  positive  check  to  popuiation>  ii.  487.  Some  extension  of  the  pm« 
dential  restraint  hom  marriage  is  probable,  ii.  488.  Much  good 
would  be  done  by  merdy  changing  gradually  the  institutions  tending 
directly  to  cncourage  marriage,  and  ceasing  to  circulate  erroneous  opi> 
nions  on  this  subject,  ii.  492,  493.  The  beneticial  effects  that'  may 
result  from  the  general  reasoüings  of  this  work,  unconnected  with  the 
adoption  of  any  particular  plan,  ii.  493.  Mcchods  in  which  these 
reasonings  may  operate  advanta^^eously  among  the  higher  and  middle 
V  lasses  of  society,  ii.  495.  Among  the  poor,  ii.  496.  The  evils  re- 
sulting  from  the  principle  of  population  have  rather  diminishcd  thaa 
increased  in  modern  times,  and  may  reasonably  bc  e.xpected  still  fttr- 
ther  to  decrease,  iL  498.     General  condusion  on  this  subject,  ii.  499. 

Increase  of  both  plants  and  aninials  bounded  only  by  the  means  of 
subsistence,  i.  2,  o. 

I.NDiANS,  American;  State  of,  with  respect  to  ihe  checks  to poptüation 
among  them,  i.  41.  Their  countr/  very  thinly  peopied  ac  che  iinic  ot 
its  discovery,  L  41,  42.  Means  by  which  thcir  po()<iIation  was  ke;>'r 
down  to  this  scanty  stipply  of  food.  i,  4">.     Waru  of  arj'^r  \n  ihe  :.;trr 
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not  peculiar  to  the  chancter  of  these  peopk,  but  generatcd  by  tiw 

hardships  and  dangers  of  savage  life,  i.  43, 44.     Unfruitfulnesa  of  thc  ] 

women  produced  by  their  degraded  and  wretched   State,  and  odier 

causes,  L  45,  47.     Frcquent  abandonment  anddestruction  of  chUdita» 

i.  48.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  excmption  of  these  peo- 

plc  from  defonnities,  i.  49.    Polygamy  allowed.  but  Midom  practbcd, 

i.  49.     Marriages  not  rari> ,  i.  50.     Dangen  attendii^^  nnture  age . 

ulternate  gluttony  and  abstinence,  i.  51.     Diseases,  i.  53.     X>rcadtil 

i'pidemics,  and  contagious  distempers,  i.  53      Instanee  of  a   wtMy  «• 

traonlinary  desolation  by  some  epidemic,  i.  54.     Their  peculaar  liabi- 

lity  to  pe:.tilential  diseases,  from  the  dirt  of  their  pcrsons»  and  dose- 

ne&s  and  fiUh  of  thcircabins,  i.  55,  56.     Perpetuai  aiul  ferocioiu  boi- 

tilities  of  the  difiercnt  nations  and  thbes,  i.  57.     RaL|Md  Incrcai«  of 

them  undfr  favorable  circumstances,  i.  64.    1  he  immedtate checkst« 

their  popiüa:ion  regnbted  by  the  meaiis  of  subsistence,  i.  64,  65,  66. 

In  a  view  of  the  American  continent,  the  jiopuUtion  seein«  in  gcne- 

ral  to  press  hard  against  the  limir  of  subsistence,  i.  67.     Fantine  and 

scarcities  among  thc  savages  of  Florida,  and  in  varioua  other  parts,  i. 

r>7 — 74.     Some  foriunate  train  of  circumstances  necessary   to  induoe 

these  pcople  to  adopt  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  State,  i.  74«  75.  Tbe 

(.  auses  of  the  rapiil  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  all  be  reaolved 

into  the threegreatchecLsto Population,  (Seetheanide  Obcci«),  L  76 

Their  insaiiable  fotKlness  for  spirituous  Lquors,  i.  77.     '1  heir  connea- 

ion  witli  European»  has  tendetl  to  diminish  their  sources  of  subsis:- 

cnce,  i.  77.     Thc  average  population  among  them  is  stiU  mc»sti>  on  a 

level  with  the  average  quantity   of  food,  L  78.    Education  of  the 

rüder  tribes,  i.  109. 

I.VDOSTAN,  State  of,  with  respect  to  thc  checks  to  population,  i.  226. 

Marriage  very  gnatly  encouragcd,  and  a  male  heir  considert^  a«  an 

objcct    of  the  Hrst   imp<^rtamc.  in  the  onlinancf s  of   Menü.  i.    »J^ 

Chasliiy  lu>we\'cr  irci.lcatid  asii  rt-lij;iv  us  dut)  ;  and  whcn  ^irict  -;  'j 

abh«)huf,   su|H*r.«ievle:»  xhv   «.l)li;;aiion  of  having  dcscendants,  i.   J.^S. 

Olbcr  ci^c\lmstaIlc»■^  nhi(  \\  in  som«.-  dfj;rcc  tend  t«>  coumtract  ihe  tr 

.  .niraf^cnu  ;U  to  ni.irri:i;;r  ;^livision   inio  classes.  i.  J.>U.      Dirt'.»»  r, 

in  ihc  choi«  (  i  t"  a  ^»it  ,  i.  2.U       An  cUkr  l>r<)thcr  rfniaining  unn  ar- 

lied,  contin-.s  ull  tno  •»:!.:  r  scins  to  tho    samt-  State,  i.  2.^2.      Nl.ivijcr- 

und  dispositi«  n   vi    ti.r   v.  rmcn,  i.23!2.     t'.xjicüicnis  amcMiij  difttn  i.* 

trÜK'S  lo  I  rc\cnr  .i  m  nn-rips  tai)T.I\,  i  J.17. 

Inovstry  ;  the  imp'^rt;ni<'n  (.J,  \s  et  intinittly  morc  consrnncnce  t.-»  i^^ 

pO])uiation  (>f  a  ituMiti;,  tlian  liu-  nnj.tr'aii«  •>  <il  n(.\v    inhabitaiit>,  i 

2lü.     Indusiry  canii'i  «.ni^i  A'iih<>ut  tjirfsijjht  ;An«l  «ecurity,  u.    JS-I 

It  gcntral  and  tcjuul  v  1 1 '  1  uil  to  \  ield  thc  iunic  advaniaf/  s  ti»  ridi- 

viduaU,  ii.  469. 

Ink^»  \i.i  I  Y  et  condi:ions  wt  i.id  incvitably  rtbuli  fr^m  a  statt-  c:  i^  : 

tret  c(|vulity,  ii.  IIT",  118. 
IvrA.N  1  iciüE  jKrnnituil  gencmlly  in  Otahcite,  i.  88,  8*i      ConTribL.:-'. 
lo  ii.».ii;isc  the  poj)iilarjf«n  Ol  a  counir),  i   90      I'nca -til  on    r!u-    : 
msWs  only,  by  a  particular  trjbc  in  India,  i.  2-y7.     Ciun»■^c   vx\\^t  r-* 
p:.\cnt  ihe  drowujngoi  ihildrrn.  i   *(>6,  Jör.   '1  hi^  prutUi  t  pn4>A^lv 
<«rjj',ni:itcd  from  lht*(Ullicult)  of  rcarujj^  v.lnUliin  ):\  i  '■-vaj.v-  ntr.  i.  27^ 
l'ii  \  tjsed  in  a  widc  c.Mem  ü\   Hüio,  i.  *hl,  J8C.      1*1  r..uUc  tni,  c\|  ^ 
■  liiiit  udt.-ijuatc  in  fat:,  ir    musi  bc  K.nmuttftl  ii»  »lio  n■.a^'stratc,  avM 
;.et  t(»  thc  paients,  li   IJkJ,  rote      Stralo  xh      aik*'-    tvps^urc   >' 
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lastAKüs  lUtt  of,  with  retpect  to  the  checks  to  {x^iüation,  i.  509, 

510.     Destnictive  consequences  whkh  would  attend  the  csubiish- 

ment  of  poor  laws  in,  iL  404,  407. 
IitoquoiSf  dreadful  iiutaiice  of  a  icarcity  of  provuions  among  a  pait) 

ot,i  71. 
Ulaxim;  the  great  barrien  to  a  lurther  increase  of  population  in,  »or 

pecdbar  to  them  more  than  to  continenta,  i.  79,  80. 
IsRAKLiTES»  OD  icttling  in  a  fiertile  dittrict  of  £g>'pt,  douUed  their 

namben  every  lifteen  years,  iL  il. 

j. 

J  A? AW ;  sute  of,  with  respect  to  the  checlcs  to  population,  i.  273.  Causes 
of  iu  popuieusnew,  i.  273,    lu  various  checks,  i.  274. 

JvaA,  Scotch  i«land  of ;  overHows  with  inabitants,  in  spite  of  constant 
and  numerous  emigratioas,  i.  494. 

K. 

K  ALMUCKS,  destnictive  wart  of,  1. 153.  Those  who  inhabited  the 
fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga ;  their  State,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks 
to  population  among  them,  i.  164  This  was  limited  by  want  of  pas- 
ture  tor  their  numerous  herds,  L  165, 166.  By  scarcity  of  subsistencc 
for  themselves,  i  166.  By  diseases,  L  166,  167.  Was  regulated  b>' 
the  season  of  scarcity,  and  not  that  of  plenty,  i.  168.  And  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  recurrence  of  unfavorable  periods,  i  169.  Check 
from  their  customs  respecting  manriage,  i.  170.  Promiscuous  inter- 
course,  i.  171. 

KiRCisiKH  Tartars  ;  State  of,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion among  them,  i.  161.  Their  destnictive  predatory  excursions.  i. 
162.     National  wars,  and  occasionai  fsmines,  L  163. 

L. 

LABOR,  difference  between  the  nominal  and  real  price  of,  i.  26.  ü. 
164,  201,  204.  EtFects  of  producing  supemumerary  laborers,  i.  204, 
205.  Keward  of  labor  in  China  as  low  as  possible,  i.  256,  257.  An 
increase  in  the  price  of  labor  would  only  coatribute  to  raisc  propor- 
tionally  the  price  of  provisions,  without  ultimately  betterin^c:  thecoi*- 
dition  of  the  poor,  ii.  149,  157,  164.  Its  pnce,  when  leA  to  find  its 
natural  Icvcl,  a  most  important  political  barometer,  expressing  the  re- 
lation  between  the  supply  of  provisions  and  the  demand  for  ihem,  ii. 
164,  165.  A  sciircity  of  provisions  must  tend  to  lower,  instead  of  to 
raise,  the  price  ut'  labor,  ii.  166,  167.  To  prc^xmion  the  pnce  of  la- 
bor to  the  price  of  provisions  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  maaLimum. 
and  tends  directly  to  famine,  ii.  163.  Absurdity  of  the  common  de 
clamation  *'  that  the  market  price  of  labor  ought  always  to  be  sufii- 
cient  decently  to  suppcn  a  family,  and  that  emj^oyment  ought  to  bc 
fitnind  for  all  who  are  wiUing  to  work,"  ii.  187.  Causes  why  the 
price  ot  labor  is  not  so  readily  aifected  by  tajces  and  the  pnce  of  itf 
component  parta,  as  that  of  otfaer  commoditiea,  ii.  221,  222.  Hise 
and  fall  of  labor  further  cmsidered,  iL  224,  225.  If  a  demand  fo^ 
labor  increase  rapldly  uiider  an  uncertain  su|^y  of  food,  the  popula- 
:1on  will  advaoce  tili  positiveiy  checked  by  famiae,  or  by  disease  * 
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arising  from  severe  want,  ii.  277.  Estimate  of  the  evtl  mriiiii|^  froRi 
a  market rather  understoc^ed  withlabor, occaskmed  by  theprevakoa 
of  a  System  of  moral  restraint  among  the  poor,  ü.  343.  The  wafc^ 
of  labior  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  che  mpfiy  t» 
the  demaiid,  ii.  455.     See  also  the  artidei^Mr  througfaout. 

Land,  uncultivated ;  the  extent  of,  has  no  influence  on  the  stmte  of  da- 
tresft  among  the  ixxnr,  ii.  288,  289.  Inconsiderate  concIuMons  ofta 
drawn  against  the  industry  and  gcvernment  of  states.  from  tlie  ap- 
pcarance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them,  it.  291— -393.  Error  of  bripg' 
ing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of  poor  Und,  ii.  394. 

Lavd-tax  considered,  ii  218,  note. 

Leases  ;  eiTect  to  be  expected  on,  by  a  bounty  upon  the  exportatioo  oi 
com,  ii.  260,  note. 

Leipsic,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  populatioit«  l  38Z 

Level,  every  thing will  find  itB,  but  «ometimes  this  b  effected  in  a  very 
harsh  roanner,  ii.  236. 

Leyzin,  avillage  of  the  Alps;  proportion  of  births,  and  cxttaordnaffSy 
high  probabUity  of  life  in,  i.  404,  405,  413. 

Liberty.    See  the  article  Civil  Liberty. 

Life  ;  calculation  respecting  the  probability  of,  and  the  mean  U(e»  ar 
Geneva,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eightcenth  centnries,  i. 
401.  Probability  of,  in  several  great  cities  and  some  vUla|^v  t-  468. 
In  Scodand,  t.  488.  Extraordinarily  high  in  a  village  of  the  Alp«,  i 
405,  406.  Mean  life,  and  probability  of  life,  in  several  putt  ot* 
Switzerland,  i.  413,  414.  Increased  average  duratkm  of,  io  England 
and  Wales,  i.  4^3.  System  of  M.  Condorcet  with  respect  to  che  ia- 
delinitc  Prolongation  of  human  life,  examined,  ii.  85—95.  Longerifj 
rare  among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  175,  179. 

LiTRRARY  BACHELORS;  great  number  of,  in  China,  i.  260, 261. 

Liverpool,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  ils  population,  i.  465 

London,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  i.  464— 
467.  The  void  made  by  the  great  number  of  dcaths,  i\[\ed  b\  t\u. 
redundant  births  from  the  CDuntry,  i.  468,  469.  The  cflects  of  iht 
dreadful  plague  in  1666  werc  not  perceptiblc  fiftcen  or  twcnt\  year- 
aftcr,  ii.  58.  It.s  effVct  in  producing  such  impruvcments  as  ha\r 
■:omplctcIy  eradicated  that  disorder  in,  ii.  301,  .>6ü  Error  of  >ir 
William  Petty  in  predicting  ihat  it  would  contain  abovtr  fivc  miliiui^ 
inhabitancs  in  the  )ear  IH^X),  ii.  66. 

r  ovE,  virtuous ;  its  pcciÄiar  delighls,  and  adaptution  to  the  nature  or 
man,  ii.  304.  Im|)roved  stute  in  which  this  passion  would  e.xist  uiuitr 
:i  System  üt"  morai  re.straint,  ii.  319.  Such  a  system  would  vrrv  grrar- 
ly  increase  the  sum  of  pleasurable  sen&ations  from  the  passion  uf  luvt. 
li  3'24. 

I.rxuRV ;  its  efTects  on  the  State  of  j>(x:iety,  and  on  population,  considrt 
cd,  ii  479.     Note  in  272,  and  274. 

J.YiNC-i.s-MusrirALb,  probably   raihcr  ])rejudiLial  tluii  oihcrwi^,  . 
343. 

M. 

MAGDEBURGH,  dukcdom  of ;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriage-.  t 
its  population,  i.  38J.  Variations  in  the  pro|)ortions  of  births  to  death. 
knd  to  marriages,  at  ditlorent  (K-riods,  ii.  44. 

M  AM  KL  URLS,  ihcif  opprtssivc  and  destructive  govcrnmcni,  u  IM 
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Manchester,  proponion  of  its  atnniuü  mortality  to  its  pc^ulation, !. 
465. 

Manlfactures;  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  in,  on  any  great  scalf, 
have  almost  invariably  failcd,  iL  183.  Unfavorable  State  of  the  ]>oor 
tm\iioyed  in  manufactories,  with  rcspect  to  health  and  other  circum* 
stances,  U.  193—196.  See  also  the  article  of  Agriculcural  and  Cum- 
mercial  Systems,  (under  Agricultwre.) 

Marianne  islands ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  chcck^  to  populatjon, 
i.  104. 

Marriaob  ;  pracüce  of,  in  Otaheite,  i.  91.  Very  greatly  encouraged 
in  the  ocdinances  of  Menü,  i.  226, 227.  And  in  China,  i.  253.  Ap- 
parent  results  in  the  foimer  instance,  i.  233.  In  the  laticr,  i.  255 — 
259.  Pernicious  eflfects  of  any  direct  cncoura^^ements  to  marriage,  i. 
387—389,  ii.  443.  The  prevaüing  customs,  mannen,  andpnjudices 
of  soctety ,  operate  injuriously  on  this  point,  iL  364—366  Tlie  prac- 
tice  of  mankind  on  the  subject  has  universsdly  been  much  superior  to 
their  theories,  ii.  490.  Ori^pn  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  an  indis- 
criminate  encouragement  to  marriage,  ii.  326.  Inference  from  St. 
Paul*s  declarations  respecting  marriage,  ii.  327.  Limitations  to  the  age 
of  marriage,  proposed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  i.  281, 283.  The  in&titu- 
tion  of  marriage,  or  something  nearly  eqmvalent  to  it,  would  soon  re- 
siüt  from  a  State  of  perfect  equality,  and  of  unrestrained  commerce  of 
the  sexes,  ii.  116,  117.  The  desire  of  marriage  would  not  admit  of 
any  very  constderable  diminution,  iL  313.  Beneficial  effects  to  bc  pro- 
duced  by  later  marriages  under  a  System  of  moral  restraint,  consider- 
ed,  ii.  321.  This  restnunt  among  the  poor  themsdres,  the  only  ef- 
fectual  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  iL  331-- v^  Considera- 
tion  of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  a  diminished  mortaliry-, 
in  decreasing  the  number  of  mamagcs,  ii.  359.  Among  the  higher 
ranks,  iitde  more  is  wanted  with  regard  to  the  prudential  check  to 
marriage,  than  an  incrcased  degree  of  respect  and  of  personal  liberty 
to  Single  women,  ii.  408.  Among  the  lower  dasses,  the  same  object 
would  be  attained  by  the  eC^blishment  of  a  proper  System  of  parnchial 
education  (See  the  artide  Education),  ii.  410.  The  prudential  re- 
straint from  marriage  has  increased  throughout  Europe,  ii.  4B9.  See 
also  the  artides  Fnät/uineu,  PtiidentitUdJ\S Moral  Kespraint,  and  Poljf 

Marriages;  proportion  of,  in  Scotland,  L  489.  In Norway,  smaD , 
cause  of  this,  L  309 — 316.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  very  small,  i.  41^. 
Proportion  of,  to  the  whde  population ;  in  Russia,  i.  358.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  i.  457  Proportion  of,  to  births,  ii.  8—26.  In 
England  and  Wales,  L  477.  Dependence  of  marriages  on  deaths,  i. 
377 — 389.  Number  of  marriages  in  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  for 
the  year  1799,  L  374.  'Of  annual  marriages  in  France  before  the 
war,  L  4:29.    See  also  the  artide  Begütert. 

M Ax  1 M  c  M  sometimes  established  in  the  Turkish  dorainions,  L  220.  To 
regulate  the  price  of  labor  by  the  price  of  provisions  is  of  the  samc 
naturc  as  a  mazimum,  and  both  measures  tend  directly  to  faminc,  iL 
167, 168. 

Meat  ;  a  lai^  subscription  for  the  poor  would  only  raise  the  price  of, 
without  enabling  them  to  procure  an  increased  quantit)-,  iL  149,  150 

Menu,  extracts  from  the  ordinances  of,  L  226 — 235. 

Mexico,  frequent  scardty  of  provisions  in,  i.  71,  72.  Quick  progre^.- 
which  the  Spanish  cdony  made  in  population,  notwithstanding  its  il! 
managementi  ii.  51, 52.    (^elties  of  the  first  senlers.  ii.  134 
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MiCRATioNS  of  minkifu!«  thc  ezriy,  considered,  i.  111 — 115.     Ol  iL-, 
ancieiit  Germans,  reg;ular  and  conctred,  i.  125 — 12T. 

MiKi,  or  {^nenl  land  tax  ]iaid  to  the  suha»  ;  moUeratc  iu  irscif.  bu 

made  opj^reuive  and  ruinous  by  the  agems  of  gcneninxnt,  i.  214 

217. 

MiEERY,checks   to  popvlaiicn  which  come  undcr  ihh  hcad,  i.  19. 

Mob,  the  mcst  fatal  of  all  monstersto  fivrdom,  ii.  369.  Its  tcxuiriK^ 
to  produce  tyranny,  ii.  309.  The  dread  of  it  caukcd  the  l:fctc  kurrc.- 
ders  of  the  jirivileges  of  the  j>eoplc  to  the  go\-er»ment,  ii.  371. 

Moguls,  aftcr  conqutring  the  northern  pro\'inces  of  China,  |iroposej 
in  Council  to  extcrminate  all  its  inhabitants,  L 145.  Their  dcscruct^vr 
wars,  i.  153. 

Mo  KEY  cannor  be  made  the  meani  of  raisin;;  tlie  conditioa  of  the  p/.*-: 
withoutproportionably  depres&ing  others,  li.  151,  152.  Ma>  cor.:., 
particular,  but  not  universal,  a&sistance  to  ihem,  il  469.  See\u3o  t:.-. 
artide  Banh. 

Moral  code  ;  it  ij»  no  valid  objection  a^inst  the  publicaton  ot  or.r. 
that  it  will  never  be  universally  practi^cd,  ii.  331. 

Moral  restraint  deüiied,  i.  18.     Ol  otir  Obligation  to  jjrurjf^  'i  ., 
virtne,  ii.  297.     It  is  certainlv  the  iK'st  (.-i  all  the  immcdiate  cht      ^  :? 
pnpulatiim,  ii.  298.     Thc  opinions  rc&|)rcting  iiopuU:ic:i  on^ir.at.r.f 
in  barbarous  a^s,   havc  prevcnted  us  from  ai:eiidiiig  to  the  ilk(*-ii 
of  rca«.on  and  natiirc  on  this  subjecr,  ii.  298.     Thc  evil  ari&ji.t;  tr'.rt 
cxcessive  hidulgcncc  oi  ihe  pa&si^ns,  an  admonitxon  for  :heir  duc  1.* 
mitation,  ii  299.     Thc  consequencei  of  increabiiig  too  fast.  !h<  Lg^ 
not  immcdiately  connected  v/ith  the  cniuluci  Icadm^  to  them,  are  o:  - 
ligatory  as  to  prc«;cribing  our  dut>,  ii.  299.     Di&casc£  arr  iiuiicaitur.: 
that  we  havc  otlendcd  a.:;ainst  somc  of  the  laws  '>f  naT-jn-,   li.  Ji>'« 
Thus  cpidemics  puiiit  out  thai  \vc  havc  increased  too  fu^r  for  ihf 
•neins  of  siib:,ibtciice,  ii.  ,l'.il.     Kvl  c*l<.Lrs  ol"  an  irtr-^ular  n.»!:..".«    .r 
ii  tlir  })Assi.'iiv,  ii    .>l»J.      A  'l;Ti;!i."j'::.!i  i*t"  thc  plc;i  .uro  urii;;.,   :r    - 
Tlirir  j;rarif''c  :t*ir»ii,  w,ii:Ul  howcvir  j»r'';l'.KO  a  p'.iii.h  j;»!.!;!-?  ii>     •  .^  . 
t^iiii  ti)gi'mr:i!  !;a;ij)inr,:,  li.  .JO.i.     l*>idfeilt..iiiel'-^li: .  1 1  vr  w   i;.  .    ,. 
li.  .i04.     Thc  l'.i'.si'Mi  ln".v.L-in  li:-.' fci  \i-s   <ijtra»t.>  ja  n-iai,«  v,  -   ..; 
h'.;ma#foi:'.liJcr,  li.  .»Of'      M.r.  thi  i  :•.  :  i»-.v.crlul  >•  ,...*  ■     .  :^i    .-;■ 
a-.il  nulioraic  thi:  charactcr,  w   .»'/*i       In    »r^-np^-'-t.  .niii  ha;,  r;    .>♦ 
Tv.jii.ial  tiKit-,  V.  Iure  ob  .♦.ui<  .-.  uii   th:  »\.  j.  in  '.\x  w,i\  i. :    vir.  i .  ■ 
.s:ii!  uiiivi:'-.^!  ;;r..*;:  cati'iji,  ii.   AJT       Tiic  t '.  ii  ir\L-h-  i.;  iri.m  ;i       ;:- 
'M  iir  inil'.il^iMii  i',  ;M:S)t  lu  i  l)i-  «l'::;:iir  '.i  ■'•  i'_    -lir   t\r:i.L!ifj;.   i  i  i.. 
':r''f>ii  <  f  tili- j»a'.s:\>ii  itvi.li,  i:  .J'.'S       I     »l-i   ah^l  a!l  'lic  •'•.'. -.7  j.j. 
.r  !■,  i'Miy  th«"  n\ji;!.i:inii  or  dir»  f.rii.:-.  i-I  'i   "r.   *i..it    i«    Wa     f  i    ;.       !.■■ 
I  h''   prcviiuc"   ot"  rciS'Mi   i£  ihe  j;    ..r'.rL-:.'  •»?   tht  J  .:*    .   ;■.   ,  .  .    .    • 
..1"      Thf  ttc'-Jivliry  of  thc  >f»c.:jc.  t  .»^.'i:!!  iiOl  u;!-:;:  .-t   -.:.»   \    -. 
«■ini-iilcral)lf  liiiv.jiiutioii,  ii   ."JIO      \'(ir  v.-i.lJ  tl'.L-  ..'.■■.  •■:■  •  :   .r;j,rri.  .■  . 
j;.  ."Il.i.      M('ral  ri^!r:iint  rcsL-»  i-;r  :;  thc  .«•".!.  I'M;-  Üa' .    .  a..  ,  .  :  i  . 
gu,tioii  ».)  jira«  tisr  iir./ Ol"  th;-  n*'':cr  vir';.cs,  ii.  .»11      (.'.*    !..i   iii-.* 
uhivh  wo;i!'l  v^a.\\  :>»  :,  c»-. ';.    iioni  t!u  privaU-in.«*  ot    t:.:-.  v..*..i  ,  . 
"15.     Ki-nv)v:'.l  or"  auy  iv!j»i;a:i'iji  u::  thc  j^-  *  dijt.s^  ol   \\.v  iJt.»    ,  ♦   ■ 
1  .i'ili;!,'  bciiii.'s  ii;*.«ic\iNtfixt  I)-.  il..*  l.'v  :,  ■  i  i.utiLrc,  ■*%h,>;;  cj       -t  . 
:':.'  '.c  lau.»  ;ic  sujipnncil  in  i'.\'i»t  i.vt.,  r   .»l.S      Tlu  fc-..";-!  ■.   ■,  ,  :  r:  •. 
jij-^sK'.^s  a  |irincijjal  iv']urjiic  !■»  I-a;  pinci  ,  ■:   .♦!'"•      1^  :.i. ..v:«!    j-  . 
(  *"    .■  ut't\    i  \ii.l»iti;i_:;  a  >^iim!  j.ic.  almi.c  kI  tlio  J'T'.iI*    -..ü    ».    i.   .  • 
,'i(<p.il:ition,  i\.  .ilh.      In  m;i  h  a  ^  >>ndiriii]i,    :hc  j-Oü-iS  Im  :    ;•    r'  -r:  .■ 
•■■."■.  t  hr  J.'at^^d  in  siriel  tha^jUlv,».  .'IS.     l'ur:t-.  ut   n.'tKvi.r 
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tvrcen  young  pertons  in  these  circumsiances,  ii.  319.  Later  mar- 
riages  Mrouki  prolong  che  periud  of  youth  and  hope,  and  lead  to  fewer 
ultimate  disappointntcnts,  iL  o2ü,  321.  The  most  eligible  age  for 
them  rouit  depend  cntirely  on  ciicunifttances  and  Situation,  ii.  322. 
Objection  Irom  the  dÜBcuIty  of  moral  restraint  answered.  ii.  323. 
This  tyitem  wofuld  very  gieatJy  increase  the  sum  of  fileasurable  scn- 
saticms  fironi  the  passion  of  love,  ü.  324.  Might  be  expected  to  re- 
press  the  frequency  of  war.  ii.  325.  Great  strength  of  such  a  State 
of  Society  in  a  war  of  defence,  ii.  328.  Conclusion:  the  justice  of 
the  Deity  unimpeachable,  in  making  this  virtue  necessar>  by  his  ge* 
neral  iaws»  ii  329.  This  is  the  only  eflectual  mode  of  bettering  the 
conditio«  of  the  poor,  ii.  331—342.  Consideration  of  the  objection 
to  this  mcasure,  that  by  endeavcring  to  urge  this  duty  on  the  poor. 
we  may  increase  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to  the  sex,  ii  345 — 352. 
See  also  the  artide  Prudential  JRettrahu. 

J4o»tality;  order  of,  extremely  variable,  i.  308.  Division  of  thr 
States  of  £ur«pe  Into  dasses  in  this  respect,  i.  394.  Annual  morta- 
lity  in  Englana  and  Wales  considered,  t  460 — 474.  Diilerent  pro- 
portions  of,  in  towns  and  in  vülages,  i  465   See  also  the  artide  Dcatiu 

Moscow,  management  of  the  foundling-hospitui  at,  i.  366. 

MowxNG  i  perfection  of  the  an  of,  in  Switzeriand  and  Norvvay,  i.  418. 

N. 

NATIONAL  SSBT,  point  in  which  it  hasbeen  most  ininnous,  ii.  216. 

Nature  ;  constancy  ot  the  iaws  of,  the  foundation  of  all  human  know- 
kdge,  ii.  8a 

Kayrs,  the'ur  practice  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  sexes,  8cc.  L 
238,239. 

Necro  natioks  of  Africa,*  their  habits,  powerful  checks  to  popula« 
tion,  i.  174.  Constant  wars,  and  want  of  industr}-,  i.  174.  Shortness 
of  life  among  them,  i.  175,  189.  Practice  of  marriage,  i.  176.  Great 
and  constant  exponation  of  slaves,  i.  177.  The  pc^ulation,  notwitli- 
standing  all  these  circumstances,  continuaUy  passing  be>ond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  i.  177,  178.  Practice  of  polygamy,  and  its  trl*- 
fects  considered,  i.  180.  Diseases,  i.  185.  Poverty,  bad  diet.  aikd 
want  of  cleanliness,  i.  185.     Dreadful  instances  of  fammc,  i.  190. 

New  Caledonia,  occasional  scarcity  at,  i.  107. 

New  England,  hardships  experienced  in  the  first  settlement  of  thi« 
colony,  ii.  135. 

New  Holland  ;  State  of  the  natives  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  tu 
Population,  l  31.  Scarcity  of  food,  i.  32.  Cruel  treatment  of  their 
women,  and  eariy  union  of  the  sexes,  i.  34,  35.  A  great  part  of  the 
women  without  children,  L  36, 37.  Suckingchildren  buried  alive  with 
the  mother  at  her  death,  i.  37.  Difficulty  of  rearing  children,  i.  38. 
Wars  between  differcnt  tribes,  and  perpetaal  private  contests ;  nian- 
ner  of  living ;  and  dreadful  epidemic,  L  38,  39.  Still  the  pcpulatioti 
keeps  up  to  a  levd  with  the  average  supply  of  food,  i.  39,  40.  Hard- 
ships experienced  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Port  Jack- 
son, ii.  137. 

New  Zealaxd;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  populaiicn,  i. 
81.     Peq)etual  hostility  of  the  diiferent  tribes,  and  their  ckiinlbaliMr 
i.  82.    The  population,  uevertheless,  seldom rcpresst'd beluw  tht-  t\tT 
age  metns  of  subsistence,  i.  85. 

voL  i.  o  o 
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Newbv»y,  proporüon  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population«  i. 

NooTKA.  Sound,  frequent  scarcity  of  provisions  ai,  L  73,  74^ 

North  of  Europb.     See  the  artides  Europe,  and  Germa»:». 

NoRTHAMPTON,  propoTtioii  of  its  aimoal  mortahty  to  its  popiilatiaB»  i. 
465. 

NoRWAY ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popdation,  i.  307.  Ics 
mortaÜty  small,  yet  its  population  has  not  inpidly  iDcreased«  L  508. 
The  preventive  checks  proportionably  great,  i.  309.  Causes  o£  tlie 
small  number  of  marriages,  i.  309.  Unfavorableness  of  the  »oil  and 
cUmate,  i.  316.  The  preventive  check  contributes  considerafaly  to 
the  smallness  of  the  mortality,  i.  317,  318.  Obstacles  to  imptored 
cultivation  of  the  Und,  i.  319.  Recent  advances,  howeverp  boch  in 
that  respect  and  in  population,  i.  323.  The  woods  are  cieared  awaj 
too  precipitately,  without  consideration  of  the  probable  viliie  of  the 
land  when  cieared,  i.  340.  This  country  might  poitiUy  havc  beoi 
better  peopled  formeriy  than  at  present,  but  the  supposttion  not  /r»- 
baUc,  i.  341.  Proportion  of  its  yeariy  births  to  the  population,  i.  ^90. 
State  of  the  poor  better  in  many  respects  than  in  England,  ü  406. 

NoRWiCH,  Proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popiüatton,  i.  465. 

o. 

OBJECTIONS,  general,  to  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  this  essay« 
answered,  ii.  503.  First,  that  they  contradict  the  original  commani 
of  the  Creator,  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replcnish  the  eaith,  ü. 
504.  That  the  natural  checks  to  population  will  always  bc  suftcicfit» 
without  resorting  to  any  other  aids,  li.  510.  Respecting  the  pvacti> 
cablc  increase  of  population,  ii.  511.  Respecting  the  aboUtion  of  the 
poor-laws,  ii.  519.  That  cvery  practicablc  bcncHt  may  be  obtainrd 
by  imj)roveci  mcasurcs  of  civil  policy,  without  risking  the  dangrr  oi 
proniuigating  new  opiitionü  which  may  alarm  the  prtrjudices  of  the 
poor,  ii.  54ö.  Rcsptt ling  the  feclings  of  despondency  in  somc,  whe 
lamcnt  a  conviction  of  the  iruth  of  the  i>rincipies  of  this  cssay,  ii 
551. 
Oheitamoo,  temporary  scarcity  at,  i.  106. 
Orgamc  pcrft'ctibility  of  man;  M.  Condorcet's   System  re^)ccting. 

unwarranted,  ii.  85 — 94. 
Oscii.i.ATioNs  in  population,  in  civilized  and  in  savage  life,  i.  21—27 
Osi  lACKS,  their  disgusting  modo  of  livni^,  i.  2\)0. 

OiAHEiTE,  its  luxuriance  cxtremcly  favoraUc  to  population,  i.  86 
Somc  vcry  powerful  checks  must  be  traced  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
plc,  i.  b8.  Enumeration  of  thcsc  ;  Eareeoie  societies,  i.  88.  Ini'an- 
ticide  permitted  to  all  classes,  i.  89.  Extensive  debaucherv  and  pro- 
miscuous  intercouTj»«,  i.  9Ü.  Custom:»  with  rcgard  to  marriage,  and 
changmg  of  connexions,  i.  91.  Fre<jueni  and  destnictive  hostilihi^, 
i.  92.  Human  sacriiices,  and  di&orders,  i.  93.  Even  these  checks 
^  have  not  always  kept  down  the  i)opulatir»n  to  the  level  of  the  mean% 
of  subsistence,  i.  93.  Mode  of  living  of  the  difterent  ranks,  i  94. 
Extraordinary  de{)opulationsincecaptain  Cook 's  last  vi&it,  i.  96.  Tbe 
population  at  present  repressed  considcrably  below  the  a\ eragc  mear. j 
of  subsistence,  i.  97.     Its  fertility  probaWy  exaggerated,  i.  106. 
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PACHAS,  thcir  destnictivc  extonion  in  their  provincts,  i.  218,  219. 
Vainb,  Mr.;   erroneous  principies  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  ii.  375— > 

384. 
Paraguay,  occaiional  scarcity  of  ]>rovisions  in,  i.  72. 
Paris,  proportion  of  its  annual  mamriages  to  its  population,  L  385.     Of 
Rnnual  birthi  and  deaths  to  the  population,  in  several  villagei  around, 
i.  390. 
Parisr  pay  table,  disgusting  picture  of,  iL  427. 
Passiovs,  evil  effects  of  an  irregulär  indulgence  of,  iL  302.     A  diminu- 
tion  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  their  gratiücation  would  produce  a 
much  greater  lo&s  than  gain  to  general  happiness,  ii.  303,  304.    The 
pasnon  between  the  sexes  operates  permanentiy  opon  human  con> 
duct,  ü.  306.     Has  the  most  powerral  tendency  to  soften  and  meli- 
orate  the  chgracter,  iL  306.     Is  strengest,  and  has  most  bcneficial  ef- 
fects, where  obttacles  aie  thrown  in  the  'M'ay  of  very  early  and  univer- 
sal gratiücation,  ii.  307.    The  evil  resulting  from  its  irregulär  indul- 
gence must  not  be  diminished  by  the  extinction  or  diminution  of  the 
passion  itself,  ii.  308.     In  this  and  all  the.other  passions,  it  is  only  the 
regiüation  or  direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  iL  309. 
Pastoral  nations,  modern ;  sute  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks   to 
population  (See  the  article  Tartar*)^  i.  144.    Enumeration  of  checks, 
i.  171,  172.     Limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  strictly  pastoral, 
i.  417     Natural  excitement  which  it  supplies  to  enugration,  L  420. 
See  also  the  artide  Sbepberd», 
Pays  de  Vaud,  various  sutistioal  particulars  respecting,  i.  401,  413 

-415. 
PsASANT,  Swtss  ;  remarkable  instance  of  one  possessing  a  dear  com- 

prehension  of  the  subject  of  population,  L  421—424. 
Psrfectibilitt  ot  man  ;  M.  Condorcet's  System  respecting,  examin- 

ed.  ii.  80—95. 
PcRsi  A ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population :  the  dread- 
ful  convulsions  in,  have  been  fatal  to  agriculture,  i.  224.     Small-pox, 
and  othcr  causes,  i.  225. 
Peru  ;  quick  progress  which  the  Spanish  colony  made  in  population 
notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  ii.  51,  52.     Cruelties  of  the  tirst 
settlers,  ii.  134. 
Plague, its  ravages in  the  Turkish  dominions,  i.  222.     A  constant  ad- 
momtion  to^th«  people  against  their  filth  and  torpor,  iL  301.     Does 
not  effectually  repress  the  average  of  population,  iL  58.     See  also  the 
artide  Epidttnict. 
Plato,  measures  proposed  by  him  to  regulate  pc^ulation,  L  279.     By 
encouraging,  or  checking  it  by  means  of  honors  and  of  mirks  of  du** 
grace,  1.  2^.     By  burying  the  children  of  the  inferior  Citizens,  and 
all  bom  imperfect,  i.  280,  281.     By  limiting  the  age  of  marriage  and 
of  bearing  children,  L  281 .     He  thus  evidendy  saw  the  strong  tenden- 
cy of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  L  282. 
Inconsistencies  in  his  plan  observed  by  Aristotle,  L  284,  285. 
Pll.n'ty  :  On  the  prevailing  errors  respecting  this  subject  as  connected 
with  population,  li.  275.  Error  oi  supposing  that  an  increase  ot  popu- 
lation in  any  State  not  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  will  tend  to  augment 
•^he  relative  plenty  of  the  whde  society,  ii.  275.  An  increase  of  popu- 
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lation  arising  from  the  improvmg  State  of  agriculture,  vcry  ditferect 
from  its  unrestricted  increas«,  iL  276.  If  a  demand  for  labor  nicreasc« 
rapidly  though  the  supply  of  food  be  uncertain,  the  population  wiH 
advance  tili  ]x>sitiveiy  checkcd  by  famine,  or  diseases  ansifi|^  fiom  se- 
vere want,  ii.  278.     Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  may  or  may  not 
accompany  an  increosing  {x>pulation»  but  must  necessarüy  accompoLay 
a  permanently  declining  population,  ii.  278.     The prejudices  resprct* 
ing  population  strikingly  resemble  the  old  prejudices  aboot  ^wcie,  ö. 
281.     Ignorance  and  opprcssion  will  constantly  cause  a  low  ttate  et 
population,  in  spite  of  the  birth  of  any  number  of  children  manuaDy, 
ii.  283,  284      Agriculture  niay  more  nra|)erly  be  termed  the  cfficirn*^ 
cause  of  population,  than  population  ot  agriculture,  ii.  2^,  286.     Re- 
venue the  source  of  pojnilation,  and  not  population  of  revenue,  n.  28r. 
Waste  among  the  rieh,  or  land  remaining  uncultivated,  do  noc  mflu- 
ence  the  average  distress  of  the  poor,  ii.  288.    Inconsiderate  cooclu- 
sions  often  drawn  aj^inst  the  industry  and  govemment  of  states,  froir 
the  appearance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them,  ii.  290.   Error  <^  biing- 
ing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantit)-  of  poor  land,  ü.  293.     The 
question  is  not  whether  the  produce  of  the  carth  may  be  ahsoliudy 
increased,  but  whether  it  may  be  increascd  so  as  to  keep  |iace   wtth 
an  unchcckcd  popubtion.  ii.  295. 

Plotch  in  Syria,  often  only  the  branch  of  a  tree,  i.  217. 

Plougiiinc  ;  gencral  System  of,  as  practised  in  most  parts  of  France, 
prejudicial,  ii.  270,  note. 

PoLiTiCAL  ECONOMY,  great  importaiKe  of  the  diffiision  of  its  ptiiKi 
|)le8  ;  they  should  at  leant  form  a  branch  of  unn-ersity  ediicatian,  ii 
411  and  note. 

PoMTicAL  JUSTICE,  g'ncrdl  chatactcr  of  Mr.  GodwHi's  work  fni«  i: 
97.     See  the  article  (?cx/;viw. 

PoLYCAMY  allowed,  but  seldom  used,  among  the  American  Indiana,  i 
t9.  Its  trflVct  Oll  jK)pu!aii(m  con.sidered,  i  181 — 184.  In  somc  rtj^ro 
iKitions  of  Atrka,  s(»iight  by  the  wife  and  not  the  husband,  i  IHij. 
In  the  Turkish  dominions,  less  prodiictive  even  in  iudividiial  fumilic< 
♦liiin  monoji^amy,  i.221.  'i'ends  to  de^rade  the  female  character  ;  an4 
t)\  iKiiv;  prurtised  among;  the  su|>erior  riasses,  renders  it  diHicuJt  üw 
ihe  low  er  clusses  to  ol>tain  wives,  i.  2^2,  2.13,  176.  For  the  oj)|>o«i*» 
i.u>iom.  «-le  the  article  Hii^hivtdx. 

l'oMi  HAvr\,  general  mortalit.  \\\,  \.  .)9^.  Proportion  of  second  m^r- 
iia.;;cs.  ü.  (i.  V:iriations  in  th».-  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  t. 
muniams  :it  diftcrriU  [HritKl-.,  ii.  42. 

Poou  :  nu'a«^iires  rfS|K'Ctin^  thcirrehif  in  Sv.  it/t  rland,  and  cfte^t  <•• 
the'^e,  i  rJ4  Siijjporl  ot,  in  Seotland,  i.  A^').  Kemarks  b>  Scf^Lb 
writers,  on  flu  ^Mti-  of  the  poor  in  Knj^laiid,  \.  50(),  501.  Of  f¥»or 
laws  :  th<»^.  ot"  England,  thoi;;;]i  they  may  have  alleviated  imlivKlu- 
j\  misfortinu-,  have  bpread  the  c\il  over  u  lafvfi  r  snrface.  ü  14H 
Causes  why.  notwithstandin^  the  immense  snm  annually  collect« d  fi>r 
the  po<u,  so  nuich  distress  still  t\isth  amon^  thcrn.  :i.  MH.  A  «.ul.- 
icription  for  the  po(>r  woiild  onl\  inerease  proporti<Mvah!\  the  pru  e  f'i 
pn)visions,  ii.  1-19  Kven  if  the  pnxliue  of  tlu*  C(»untrv  \%  ere  aug- 
mented  hy  that  means,  a  more  than  pro|H)rTioiiate  incn-.ise  ^^i  pojmU- 
tion  would  foUow,  li.  130.  No  jH>ssib!e  saeritices  of  the  nct«  coüld 
for  any  time  prrv«-nt  the  ret  iirrcm  e  of  distress  amon;;^  the  lowcr  v  Jas- 
»^es,  li.  1.'51.  The  comliiion  of  some  of  the  p<M)r  c^ntiol  Ik-  raisid  t»y 
'^eans  of  mone>   without  prü])c»rtiünall}  depressm^  that  of  ^thirv,  ü 
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151, 1S2.     Conürmation  of  these  reasonings,  from  thc  latc  scarcitics, 
ii.  153.     The  price  of  com  in  a  scarcity  will  dcpend  morc  upon  the 
degire  of  consumption  than  of  the  actual  deficiency,  ii.  154.     High 
prices  certaiuly  diniinish  consumption,  ii.  154,  155.    The  bounties  to 
the  poor  during  thc  latt*  scarcities  operatcd  very  powerfuUy  in  rauin^ 
the  price  of  grain,  ii.  157.     Effect  of  these  also  in  incrcsising  thc  clr- 
culating  medium,  ii.  159.     This  increase  principally  supplicd  by  thc 
country  banks,  ii.  160.     Very  great  obstadcs  thus  thrown  in  the  \va\ 
of  retuming  cheapness,  ii.  162.    These  lest,  however,  than  if  the  in- 
creased  circulation  had  come  from  the  bank  of  England,  ii.  16o.  l*he 
scarcity  fortunateiy  foUowed  by  an  abundant  harvest  and  a  )>eace ;  a 
rapid  fall  of  prices  thus  occasioned,  iL  163.     Permanent  bad  consc- 
quenccs  which  would  have  foUowed  from  raising  the  wagcs  of  lubor 
during  the  scarcity,  ii.  164     The  price  of  labor  a  mostimponant  \)0- 
litical  barometer,  expressing  the  reUtion  between  the  supply  of  pruvi- 
sions  and  the  demaind  for  them,  ii.  164.     A  scarcity  naturally  tcnd«; 
to  lower,  instead  of  to  raise,  the  price  of  labor,  ii.  166.     To  proper- 
tion  the  price  of  labor  to  that  of  provi&ions  is  of  the  nature  of  a  niax- 
imum,  and  tends  directly  to  famtne,  ii.  167.     An  increase  of  pojiula- 
tion  without  a  proportional  increase  of  food,  must  lower  the  value  of 
cach  man*s  earnings,  ii.  170,     Wayt  in  which  the  poor  laws  tend  to 
depress  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  171.    They  weaken  the 
disgrace  which  ought  to  attend  dependcnt  poverty,  iL  172, 174.  Have 
conuibuted  to  raise  the  price  of  provisicms,  to  lower  the  real  price  of 
labor;  and  to  generate  a  carelessness  and  w^ant  of frugalityamong  the 
poor,  ii.  172,  173.     Subject  the  whole  class  of  the  common  people  to 
a  set  of  tyrannical  laws,  iL  175.     If  they  had  never  existed,  the  mass 
of  happiness  among  the  common  people  would  have  been  grcuter 
than  it  is,  ii.  176.     AU  Systems  of  the  kind  tend  in  elTect  to  create 
roore  poor,  ii.  176.    Examination  of  the  priuciple  and  Operation  of 
the  famous  Statute  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  177.   Its  due  exc- 
cution  as  a  permanent  law  is  aphysical  impossibility,  ii.  180.     Checks 
to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  from  a  spirit  of  independence  and  pride 
among  the  peasantr)',  and  from  the  contradictory  Operation  of  thc 
poor  Uws  themselves,  ii.   181     From  an  increased  mortality  among 
rhem,  occasioned  by  the  action  or  the  ill  execution  of  these  laws,  ii. 
182.     The  poor  laws  have  destroyed  many  morelives  than  they  have 
preser\-ed,  iL  183.     Attempts  to  employ  the  poor  (m  any  great  scale 
in  manufactures  have  almost  invariably  failea,  ii.  183.     This  rcasnn 
ing  not  to  be  applied  against  ever\'  mode  of  em|jlo)ing  them  on  a  li- 
mited scale,  and  with  |iroper  restrictions,  ii.  18o.     Absurdit/  of  thf 
common  declamation    on  the  subject  of  the  poor,   iL   187.      Ot 
increasing      wealth   as     it    affects     the    condition    of     the   poor. 
(See    the    articlc    Wcaltb),  ü.   188—205.      Of    the  only   rffcctual 
mode   of  improving   the  condition  of  the   poor,  ii.   331.      Almost 
all  that  has  hicheno  bcen  done  for  thc  poor,  has  tendod  to  throM  ^ 
veil  of  oosLurity  over  the  causes  of  their  distress,  iL  'X^5.     Till  <>'.icl! 
erroneou»  idea^  have  been  conected,  it  cannot  be  said  that  atiY  faii 
experimenthas  l>een  made  with  tlieir  understandings,  ii.  Zo6.     Thc; 
are  themselves  tne  princi^ial  authors  of  their  own  poverty,  :md  thi 
■icans  of  redressare  in  their  haiids  alone,  ii.  '^7.     To  urge  pcoplr  w 
marriage  when  they  have  little  chance  of  being  ablc  to  suppcrt  thki: 
children,  is  rashly  to  tempt  Providence,  ii.  338.     To  encouragi?  Tiu 
.Ttamed  poor,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  laborers,  has  in  the  v-\ 
perienci'  of  many  renturi?«!.  cotrstamly  Med  tv  impro\e  t^ieir  cj^t-'  - 
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tion,  ii.  339.    It  is  time  to  try  the  contrary  method,  ot'  <»M>fci4.f;.y 
the  suppiy  of  labor,  and  thus  proportioning  the  population  to  che  feoZ 
li.  339.    The  absolute  quantity  of  fbod  to  be  stiO  inctvased  by  cvfrr 
meanst  and  thus  its  relative  superiority  to  the  popabitioii  »*r^tj;^iyfj 
ü.  341.    The  result  of  these  reasonings  to  be  incidcaccd  ob  tfe 
poor,    and  thus  their  true  Situation  expbüned  to     ehem.   ü.  341 
Objections  to  the  abo%'e  modc  considered,  ii.  343.       First,  a  nv- 
ket  rather  understocked  with  labor,  ii.  343.    Sccond,  thedimon- 
tion  of  population  that  it  would  cause»  ii.  344.    Thinl,   dac  by  ca- 
deavoring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  restraint,  we  imy  incieaue  tl» 
quantity  of  vice  relating  to  the  sex,  iL  345.    Of  the  conaequeaoa  cf 
pursuing  the  opposite  mode,  ii.  353.    Every  eflFort  to  rvptvst  a  grtM. 
mortality  would  be  vain,  ii.  355,  357.    Consideration   of  the  efm 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  diminished  mortalit/,  m  maeasmg 
the  population,  or  in  decreasing  the  number  of  maniages,  ü.  359.  Of 
the  consequence  of  a  possible  extirpation  of  the  small-pox  by  meacs 
of  the  cow-pox,  ii.  362.     It  is  sufficient  to  leave  every  man  to  hif 
free  choice  respecting  marriage,  which  however  is  very  f^  fraa 
being  the  case  at  present,  iL  364.     Among  the  Iower  cUsaes,  the 
poor-laws  and  private  benevolence  operate  as  a-direct  eocouragement« 
ii.  364.     Among  the  higher  cksses  the  existing  manners,  and  in  all 
ranks  the  prcvailing  prejudicet,  have  the  same  tendcsicy,  iL  364.  Fl» 
of  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  iaws,  ii.  388.    £xtnu»duiary  pco- 
portion  of  paupers  in  this  country,  ii.  388.    Ob|ection  to  a  spcdfic 
iimitation  of  the  rate  to  be  raised  for  their  relie^  as  a  mode  of  ^i- 
minishing  their  number,  iL  389.     In  adopting  a  System  for  the  gia- 
dual  abolition  of  these  laws,  the  riglft  of  the  poor  to  support  must  be 
previously  and  formally  disdaimed,  iL  390.    Objections  to  thu  dit- 
avowal,  answered,  ii.  519 — 532.     Measure  for  that  purposc  ;   fiitair 
children  born  bcyond  a  certain   period,  to  be  declared  dcbarred  fiv-T 
parish  assistance,  ii.  :>91.     The  liberty  of   marrying,  at  any  agv,  oo 
no  accouni  to  be  infringcd,  ii.  393.     The  sphere  for   the  fxCTx.i5c  ot 
private  benevolence  would  bc  lesb  after  such  a  regulation  than   ne». 
:i.  394.     Case  of  illegitimate  children  under  these  circumstances.  ii 
394.     Not  more  eligible  at  present,  ii.  395.     Frequency  of  t)jcir  dr- 
sertion  by  their  parents,  ii.  396.     If  uoprovision  wert  madc  for  thrrv 
by  ilic  laws  in  such  u  Situation,  the  ties  of  nature  would  be  stronr 
enoiigh  to  retain  the  parents  in  their  duty,  iL  ^97.     Pcrnicious  c:ii- 
tüin  of  frightcning  the  fathcr  of  an  illegitimate  child  into  marriage  b> 
the  terrors  of  a  jail,  ii.  :Vj7.     The  most  |>owerful  Obligation  on  ever . 
man  to  support  bis  childnn,  woiiki  be  t)ie  knowledge  that  ihty  rrui' 
dci>end  solely  on  lliis  M:i.|>«>ri,  ii.  398.     Objeciion  that  a  mother  ar.J 
her  children  should  not  thus  siiffer  fron»  the  misconduct  o£  the  tather, 
answered,  ii.  399.     Unoppres:,ive  cvtnution  ot  the  jKJor  ratcs  bv  t:ii' 
plan,  ii.  401.     The  suiK'horiiy  in  the  State  of  the  i>o»jr  in  EnglarJ. 
exists  in  spite,  and  not   in  consequence,  of  thr   |»oor   law.,   ij.  4**^ 
Destructive  conscquences  which  would  aticnd  the  estabbshti^eiit  if  . 
System  ot*  patochial  relicf  in  many  of  the  other  tounincs  of  Kuru'-ir 
JL40-1 — 407.     Objections  üf  Mr.   Young  to  the  above  plan,  arul  ti. 
own  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  con.sidcrtd,  n.  519 — 52\)       Dü^er 
rnt  plan^  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  |><K)r,  considered,  ii.  4  . ' 
None  niust  tend  directly  to  enconrage  marriage,  ii.  4  o      Sir  Jar  • 
Steuart's  plan;  of  a  general  eNtabli."»hmenl  <»f  toiimihng-hospitals,  ar.^ 
of  public  support  to  the  childieii  of  some  marncd  in-r^ttn..  ii.   4;> 
.Mr    T.  \«  r\' ::  '1'«»;  of  a  ror^Dul' or\  an«!  rniv^rsal  iM?titii»:.i!i  nf  }^*.»  • 
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dubs,  U.  436.  Mr.  Young^s ;  by  means  of  potatoe-ground  ind  cows, 
iL  440.  Desideiatiim  with  respect  to  the  habitual  fbod  of  the  common 
people,  ü.  456.  Of  the  necessity  of  general  principles  on  the  above 
subject»  ü.  461.  Distinction  between  mischievous  and  genuine  theory, 
ü.  46L  Advantage  derived  by  cottagers  from  keeping  cows,  arises 
from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  considerab]y  dlminished  if  made 
general,  ü.  463.  Measure  of  relieving  the  poor  at  their  o>vn  homes, 
and  placing  out  their  children  as  soon  as  possible,  cannot  be  practiscd 
imiversally,  ü.  467.  The  benefits  conferred  by  money,  and  even  by 
industry,  are  rdative,  and  would  fkil  if  not  confined  to  particular  in- 
sunces,  ii.  468,  469>  Objection  to  these  reasonings  answered ;  in 
Biany  cases  the  good  firom  the  relief  of  present  distress  nfay  ovcrba- 
lance  the  probaUe  evU  firom  the  remote  consequence,  ii.  470.  Great 
advantages  might  be  cxpected  from  a  better  and  more  general  system 
of  education.  (See  also  the  artide  Ethcation),  ii.  471.  From  a  ge- 
neral improvement  of  cottag^s,  iL  472.  From  the  cow  system,  (ii. 
440,  seq.)  upon  a  more  confined  plan,  ii.  473,  476,  477.  Objection 
that  the  above  meaaures  would  eiaaurage  population,  answered,  ii. 
477.  Effects  of  luxury  on  the  stat£jf  societ)-,  and  on  population, 
considered,  ii.  479,  (note  in  271  and  9r3.)  Our  best  grounded  hopes  of 
improvement  in  the  general  mass  of  happmess  founded  on  adiminutioii 
in  the  number  of  the  lowest,  and  an  increase  in  that  of  the  middle 
dasses  of  society,  ii.  482  This  to  be  brought  about  only  by  the  pre- 
▼alence  of  prudential  h2U>its  respecting  marriage  among  the  poor,  ii. 
484.  A  specific  relief  raight  be  given  for  every  child  a^sve  the  num- 
ber of  tix  without  any  bad  effea,  ii.  484.  Objection  that  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  prudential  restraint  among  the  poor  might  occasion 
an  injunous  advance  in  the  price  of  labor,  answered,  iL  485.  See  also 
the  artides  Cbarity  and  Boierty, 
Population  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  i.  2,  4.  This  evidently  seen  in  its  füll  strength  by  Plato, 
Aristode,  and  other  phüosophers,  l  282,  283,  286,  287.  Period  in 
which  it  doubles  itsdf ;  in  the  northem  states  of  America,  i.  6.  In 
the  back  setdements,  i.  6.  Other  possiUe  periods,  i.  7.  Increases  thus 
in  a  g^eometrical  ratio,  i.  8.  The  increase  of  subsistence  cannot  exceed 
an  arithmetical  ratio,  i  8.  12.  Effects  of  these  two  ratios  of  increase 
when  brought  together,  L  12.  Population  can  only  be  kept  down  to  its 
levdby  the  stronglaw  of  necessity.  (See  the  artide  Checkt),  i-  13.  Pro- 
positions  intendcd  to  be  proved  in  the  present  essay ,  i.27, 28.  Distinction 
to  be  carefully  made  between  a  redundant  population,  and  a  population 
actually  great,  i.  127,  133, 140.  Can  never  increase  with  great  rapi^« 
ty  but  when  the  price  of  labor  is  very  high,  i.  213.  General  deduc- 
tions  from  a  view  of  society  in  ancient  and  modern  states,  ii.  50.  Com- 
parativdy  rapid  increase  which  has  invariably  taken  place  whenever 
the  checks  to  population  have  been  in  any  considcrahle  degree  re- 
moved,  ii.  50.  Instanced  in  the  case  of  new  cdonies,  ii.  SO.  The 
roost  destrucüve  wars,  plagues,  and  famines,  have  but  a  very  tempo- 
rary  inHuence  on  the  average  population  of  countries,  iL  58.  Eflncct 
of  a  superabundant  population  in  producing,  or  aggravating  the  ra- 
vages  of  epkiemic  oisotders  and  Amines,  L  59.  Severe  mortal  epi« 
donics  generally  succeeded  by  uncommon  healthiness,  ii.  64.  No  esti- 
mate  of  future  increase  or  decrease  can  be  depended  upon  from  anv 
existing  rate,  iL  66.  The  only  true  oriterion  of  a  real  permanent 
Increase  in  any  country,  is  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  ü 
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70.  Countricft  are  populoug  accordin;  to  the  qtiantit\  ot*  human  tcci 
vhich  thcT  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  accortling  to  the  Uk 
rality  with  whkh  this  food  is  divided,  iL  72.  A  country  Icft  to  r^ 
own  natural  progresb  in  civUizatiim,  tould  never  bc  Kiid  tu  be  im 
from  distress  for  want  of  food,  ü  7.>.  Famine  is  tlic  la»t  rrsourcc  oc 
Batlire  against  an  excess  of  population,  ii.  74.  Cunclu^ion  trom  tK 
whole  ;  the  three  pro{x>sitions  pra\'cd  which  werr  aniKmnccd  (ult, 
28,)  in  the  outset,  ü.  74,  75.  A  sudden  Start  of  population  fromr«r 
or  thrre  years  of  plenty,  invanably  a  most  fruit/ul  aource  ot'  iniser>. 
ii.  244.  On  the  prevailing  errors  rebiiecting  {xifHilation  and  pkon 
(See  the  article  itenty),  ii.  275.  Of  the  modes  of  correcting  tbc  pn 
vailing  opinions  on  population,  ii.  408.  l'his  can  only  bc  dooc  b^ 
circulating  luster  notionsonthe  subject,  ü.  408.  In  the  hig;hcr  racii. 
little  more  is  wanted  than  an  increased  degree  of  respcct  and  of  pn- 
sonal  liberty  to  sing^  women,  ii.  408.  Annongthe  lou-er  claskcs.  the 
hamc  object  would  bc  attained  b)  the  cstahlibhnient  of  a  ciru|ics  i>»- 
Xvm  of  parochial  education.  (See  the  article  Häucatimt),  ii.  40V.  >er 
also  particularly  the  artides  JSmcouragement,  Jmfinfwrtucmt,  and  ^Jvjtc- 

tlLtU.  f^ 

PoFi'i.üi'SNEss  of  ancicnt  or^podern  nations,  question  re'specting  the 
superioriiy  of,  i.  S96— «:>06 

Po!>iTivK  CH ECKS  to  population  enumerated,  i.  18,  19. 

Potatoe-gkound;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  fioür  b* 
means  of,  and  of  cows,  considered,  ii.  440—455. 

Po VERTY,  miserable,  among  some  of  the  negro  natinns  of  Afraca.k 
185,  186.  Abject,  in  China,  i.  255—258.  When  ho|M>ksa,  ciam 
to  operate  as  a  spur  to  industr)-,  ii.  284.  Its  jjowcrful  inffucncr  a 
producing  vice  of  every  sort,  ii.  .'»47 — ."^52.  Efteit  <>f  the  knnwlfdrr 
of  th<*  piinciiKil  cause  of,  on  ci'il  liberty.     Scv*  rlie  article  Ctxi,  .:.v^* 

PuiiviNTivK  CHLCK  lo  popuiati«)!!  (li  si  fibcil.  i.  \^.      M  \X  ci  •  1,.  t  ;  r 
duce  vivo,  is»the  Icast  evil  rhut  cui»  ari^c  li-ur.  rhi  jin.iciplf  ••»"  j-  ;  ...i« 
tion,  i.  Ifi.      Consrf^ucru'fs  whcn  it  docs  jinKinc  \ivf,  i    17       M'r«« 
and  vicious  hrunrhes  <jf  this  check,  i.  18,  1*-.      M«»n-  jirt\alt-.r  .:.  'it 
statts  of  modern  Luropc  than  ni  jiasr  timis  or  am<jn^   ui.c.v -i./rj  :.j 
tions,  and  at  presi-nt  tjjf  nio-.t  powirfiil  o!  all  the  thoiN«».  w    7^.  7' 
PrciVrable  t«)  all  othcr  chccks;    n>«>\lc   in    v^huh   it   nü>;h:    h«     - -i 
mori"  o|><riati\c,  ii.  l.'U)— -l.iJ.    Kite»  ti:ali\' (leN^nned  i»\  ii;nt»raiiv.    *    • 
dl'^J^oti.sln,  ii.  »83.     Tluise  countries  u  hen.-   :*   ni<»!»t    pnvai:»   iXi    * 
thi  samc  timc  ir.ost  distin^iiislied  t(»r  .  J.istilN ,  ii.  -UU 

Pkolhicnl!»..      See  the  article  Fruffuht^*. 

Pkoi'lriy;  an  eqiial  di>?ritiiition  <»t,  l»i?;hl>  iavoraWe  t'»  the  iiuTt«-«.    • 
population,  i.  -55,  ?75.   Where  it  is  e<{uali/ed,  the  nu'^ibrr  ot  » i.i.  tr. 
^hciuld  be   limited,   according   lo   Arisiotle,  i.  .-84.  JH5.      Sitiriiii 
üke  the  present  admiiii.'tration  of  pn»pert\  wuuld  n*sult  Irx'T.  a   •*- 
'•tperfect  ecj'ialif. ,  ii.  109 — 113. 

Pjii  ur  \  1  1  AI.  utsVHAiN  I    detiiud,    i.    18,   note.     ()i)ievlh  n  t*.-:  ■    • 
n-.v'rt  .,v:    ral  prevaleiue  oi  this   restraint   inroi*;»  tl  t  \tCK'T  n;  ^^  *    *. 
la^ion  an  injiirioui  acivance  in  tht  pnce  i>f  Lilntr,  ausuntJ'.    ■    «"■». 
Ko'.ir.dation  o!  our  e.\jveitati<»ns  resjK'Ctiiig  the  extensioii  <•%  th'*  > .  ■-■ 
to  niurriaKe,  li.  488 — ;.)J.      See  als(»  the  article  Mi^^i!  rr..*'^ti'r 

l*iUkMA,  j;eneral  mor?..:it;.  in.according  to  ditfereiit  writer«-,  i   ."■..' 
l'rcportion    ol   sec<ii.d    niarria^jes   in  l'nis-.u  and  Silesi-,    i.    7       *»' 
3l,<»»hc  article  Siit.-ui,  i'd  r.iTr  ^  «t  ("htr  t  art- 
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tQUITO ;  mp'ul  prog^ess  which  the  Spanish  colony  here  made  in  ^- 
puIatioD,  notwithstanding  its  iU  maiu^gement,  ü.  51, 52. 

R. 

R ATNAL,  Abbe ;  bis  abcurd  position  on  tbe  rigbt  of  man  to  subsis« 

tence,  iL  378. 
Redundant  population,  very  dUtinct  from  a  popuUtion  actually  great, 
L  138,  13^,  140.     Cause  why  poor>  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  coun- 
tries,  tend  generally  to  a  superfluity  of  inhabitants»  i.  141. 
Registers  of  birtbs  and  deaths  must  alwa\s  afford  very  unccrtain  data 
.    for  estimating  the  popidation,  i.  483    Those  of  the  above  dcscription 
in  England  and  Wales,  more  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  Century,  i.  478,  479.     In  most  countries  the  Omis- 
sion in  the  births  and  deaths  is  greater  than  ir.  the  marriages,  ii.  1. 
Effects  cf  epidemics  on  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  niarriagrs, 
considered,  ii.  32.     Table  on  jM|^ubject,  ii.  33.     Obj>er\ations  on 
the  above  table ;  the  number  ci^^Hriages  very  neariy  dciiblc d  in  the 
year  after  a  plague,  ii.  34.     FraHmess  of  marringes  after  that  pe- 
tiod,    iL   37.     Variations    in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  in 
thedifferent  periods,  iL  38.     Mortality  alter  the  ])iagiie,  ii.  39.     Se- 
veral  examples  of  the  continual  variatioiis  in  the  pro{K)rtirns  of  the 
births  and  marriages,  as  well  as  of  the  deaths,  to  the  whoic  popula* 
tion,  ü.  41 — 45.     The  Ica&t  variable  propcrtion  is  that  rf  tht  births 
to  marriages,  iL  46.     Efiects  of  ihc  comcton  ejjidemical  vears,  li. 
47, 48. 
Rent  determincd  by,  and  not  determinative  of,  price,  ii.  263. 
Representative  System  of  govemmtnt,  its  pcwerful  eflcct  in  fa- 

voring  the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  oo5. 
H  EST  R  AI  NT.     See  ihc  articles  Moral  and  Pnidt:ttial  restrain^ 
Retirement,  rcligious;  frequenl  and  strict,  in  Tibet,  i.  242. 
Revenue  the  source  of  population,  and  not  population  of  rcvcnue,  ii 

287. 
Revolution  ;  mischievous  effects  of  the  hopes  enrertained  by  the 
lower  classes,  of  immediate  reüef  from,  ii.  386.     The  circui3tion  of 
just  principles  rei>pocting  population  among  them,  would  destrov 
such  expectations,  Fi.  497. 
RiCHT  of  the  poor  to  support  should  bc  fermally  disclaii'-^,  ii,  390. 

Objections  against  this  disavowal,  answered,  ii.  519.  532. 
•*  Rights  of  Man,"  erroneous  principles  of  that  work,  ii,  375^  383. 
Roman  Empire,  its  fall  occasioned  by  repeated  inundations  cf  barba- 

rians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  L  116—123. 
Romans;  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  chccks  to  population,  L  289. 
Destructive  ravagcs  of  war  during  their  first  struggle.s  llr  power, 
repaired  by  iho  pniiw'pl»"  of  increa?*,  i.  289.  Practicc  of  infantic?dc 
in  early  times,  and  its  efiect,  L29ü.  Thcabolition  of  :he  crnijarative 
«quality  of  property,  produccil  a  great  decrease  in  the  r.un-ixr  cf  Ci- 
tizens, L  291.  The  Ja*  trium  Uifcnavm  ineficcturd  in  add.ry  'o  the 
population,  L  292,  293.  Vicious  habits  of  evcr>-  kind  jricvLicr.t,  i. 
294.  The  Roman  world  not  most  {>opulous  during  the  \'a  ^  j.eace 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  L  2S^6.     Quc-stion  cf  the  ixytr'T 
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populousness  of  ancient  or  modern  n^itions,  i.  SOO.  Computtthrc  ti- 
iicacy  of  the  preventive  axui  tbe  positive  checks  amonf  die  RonftaSt 
i.  306. 
RussiA ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  populatkm,  i.  35? 
Extraordinary  results  of  the  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marria^^es,  i 
352.  Proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  different  districts,  t.  SÄ 
Of  marriages  to  births,  i.  354.  Of  deaths  to  the  populaüon,  i.  355, 
390,  391  Of  births  to  the  popiüation,  i.  358,  Ö90,  391.  Of  infun 
dying  within  the  first  year,  i.  358.  Of  >  early  marriages«  to  the  Po- 
pulation, i.  358.  The  registers  of  Petersbiirgh  give  a  much  grcacrv 
mortality  of  female  children  than  of  male,  i.  359.  Consrnmitive  mor- 
taltty  at  different  ueriods  of  life  in  Petenburgh,  i.  361.  General  niai> 
tality  there,  i.  3ol.  Management  of  its  foundling  hoapital,  an4 
mortality  in  it,  i.  362.  Ofthat  at  Moicow,  i.  366.  Pftmicious  cf* 
fccts  of  these  csublishments,  L  867.  Principal  obstadc  to  a  ra|«d 
increase  of  population,  the  vassalage  of  thepeasants,  i  371  A  vcry 
considerahle  advance  both  of  cultivation  and  of  popalatkm  made 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  empress  and  since,  i.  373.     State  of  tiM 


s. 

* 

SACHIFICES,  human,  at  Otaheitc,  i.  93. 

St.  Cercitb,  parish  of ;  proportion  of  its  marriages  to  births.  and  of 
the  latter  to  the  population,  i.  408.    Of  its  birthi  to  deaths,  i.  410 
Haliit  of  emigration  there,  i.  411. 

St.  Domingo,  Indiansof ;  ncglectcd purposely  to cnltivate  theirland% 
in  Order  to  starvc  out  their  oppressors,  i.  77. 

St.  Pavi.,  inferfncf  from  his  derlaraiions  rrsjwcting  marritgc,  ii.  "»T 

Samoyedes,  their  modc  of  living,  i.  2()1. 

Sa.ndwich  ISLANDS  ;  statc  of,  with  n.'s|HCt  to  the  chetks  lo  populi- 
tion,  i.  99. 100.  101.     Occasional  scarcitics  at,  i.  106.  107. 

Sa V AOL  i.ii'E,  modo  in  which  ihc  osciilations  in  [>opulation  are  \T\y 
duccd  in,  i.  26.  Diflficulty  of  rearing  children  in,  i.  .'>8.  Wai.t  i»t 
ardor  in  tbf  mrn,  generated  by  the  hardships  and  dan;»ers  in  ul.!.  ii 
the\  arv  nM^.s^;lriI\  -lubject,  i.  44.  The  geneml  charai  tenstu-  ot  >a- 
vages,  to  (!c>»)  i^r  and  degradc  thr  fenude  Rex,  i.  16.  'Ihe  iieruKl  of 
life  shorttr  uiT^ng  s:»vages  than  in  civili/.cd  c<>uii«ru»s,  i.  5J  >a\aj;«  s 
arc  rendert  il  li  »Me  t<»  ju-siileniial  diseas*-?»  by  the  «lirt  »»!"  their  |Krr>' :  a, 
and  the  clo.seuiss  and  tlhh  of  their  tahins,  1.  53  Coniji.irati\e  jii- 
vantages  and  disadN.inta^is  of  savagc  and  of  civili/.td  liic,  i.  Uv^— 
110.     See  also  the  article  Batharism. 

NCANHiNAviA.NS.  ancient.  Sie  the  articl."  Ci-r'v.  Spread  th»r's«-Ivcj 
hy  sca  ovcr\'arious  nations  of  EurojH.*,  i.  136,  1  17.  Diiiiixnt  [  rr\a- 
lence  of  the  [»reventive  clieck  to  |)<>pulaiiiin  in  aucicnt  and  n\  nv^lt  rr 
Scan<)inavia,  i.  138. 

ScARCi  1  Y  of  ffO<l  ihe  iiltimate  ^heck  to  |H*pnlation.  i.  '*,  -J,  1.1,  14.     II* 
lu^trated,  i    21.    Morri«!,  in  Tierra  del  Ki.o^o  and  \"an  Üu  n-enS  lainl, 
I.  J9,  30.     In  New  Holland,  i  M,  \.\.     V ari< ms  nistani.es  of,  arr.*ii;r 
the   American    Iiidinn^,    i   6S — 7.>.      AnuMi;^  the  New  Zcalandrr*>.  ■ 
85       Ani.>ng  the  R.il  :'.uv.iv.  \\\\o  inii.ib'.ted  the  firtiU*  sti.).{<s  <>i   rl.i 
\Vi'l2.i.  »  166    Amon«;  ihe  negro  n.^ions  i'f  Africa,  i.  176    Frf<;i.-'  • 
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10  Nurthero  Siberim,  i.  198—200.    In  Sweden  m  1799.  i.  347.    In- 
fttances  of,  in  ScotUndf  i.  504-— 508.    It  may  or  may  not  accompany^ 
an  iacrtaamg,  but  must  necessarily  a  permanently  dediniiigt  popu- 
latioa,  ü.  278.     See  also  thc  artides  Faminep  and  Poor  Laws,  (under 
xvor» 

Scotland;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popuUtion,  i.  486. 
ImperfectioQ  of  the  registers  of  births,  deaibs  and  nuuriages,  i.  486. 
Avenge  mortality,  and  probabilities  of  life,  i.  487,  488.  Proportion 
of  marriages,  i  489.  The  condition  of  the  lower  dasses  considera- 
bly  improved  of  Ute  years,  L  489.  This  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
iiicrease  of  the  preventive  check  to  popuütion,  i.  490.  Diilerent  State 
of  those  parts  where  marriages  are  earüer,  i  492  Rapid  tendency 
to  increase  invarious  districts,  i.  493.  Prolificness  of  the  women, 
L497.  State  of  the  poor,  i.  499.  Endemie  auul  epidemic  diseases, 
i.  502.  Scurvy,  rheumatisms,  consumptions,  fevers,  and  small  poz, 
L  503.  Scaicities  and  (amines,  i.  504  Effects  of  these  upon  deaths. 
births,  and  marriages,  in  some  parishes,  L  508.  In  general  overpeo- 
nied,  L  509.  Romantic  passion  of  the  peasants,  and  its  beneücial  in- 
nuence  on  the  national  charafi|B|  ii.  ö20,  note.  Advantage  of  su- 
perior  Instruction  possessed  |^H^  lower  classes,  and  its  beiieficiaj 
effects,  ü.  414,  494.     See  alsBIj^icle  Higblandt. 

Scurvy,  its  inveteracy  in  Scotlamon*  502. 

Sblf-lovx,  the  principal  source  of  im}>rovement,  the  State  of  man- 
kind,  ü.  101, 108, 499,  515.  Distingmihed  from  seltishness.  ü.  516. 
note. 

SftMsuALiTY  of  all  kinds  strongly  reprobated  in  the  ordinances  of 
Menü,  i.  228,  229 

Shancalla  negroes,  singuIar  custom  respecting  pdygamy  among,  i. 
180.    Shortness  of  life  among,  i.  189. 

Shkphsrds,  what  renders  nations  of  them  peculiarly  formidable,  i. 
113.  DiflBcult)'  of  the  transition  from  thc  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
State,  i.  145.  A  certain  degree  of  security  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
i.  156.     See  also  the  artide  Paitoral. 

SiBREiA,  Northern;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population. 
i.  198.  Frequent  scarcity  of  food,  i  198  Ravagesof  the  smuli-];r>x. 
i.  200.  Mode  of  living,  i  200,201.  Southern;  extraordinär;,  fer- 
tility of  the  soil ;  population  neverthdess  does  not  ii)creai>c  in  thc 
Proportion  which  might  be  expected,  i.  202.  The  great  check  in 
this  case  is,  the  want  of  deraand  for  laborers,  i.  203.  A  bounty 
upon  chiidien  would  not  effectually  increase  the  population,  i  204. 
Means  to  be  taken  to  produce  that  resolt,  i.  204.  Beueficial  changes 
effected  by  the  late  empreis  of  Russia  in  this  respect,  i.  207.  The 
introduction  of  habits  of  industry,  stül  necessary,  i.  210.  Unhealthi* 
ness,  occasional  droughts,  and  other  circumstances  unfiivorable  to 
increase,  i.  211. 

SiLEsiA ;  Proportion  of  its  ai^nual  mortality  to  its  population,  and  of 
births  to  deaths,  L  394.     See  also  the  ardde  Pnutia 

SiLVER  ;  effect  produced  on  its  valoe,  by  bounties  on  the  exportation 
ofcom,ii.  259—263. 

Sirs,  prevalence  of  putrid  fevers  in,  185. 

Slavery,  this  condition  unfi^vormble  to  thc  propagation  of  the  species 
in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  i  298.  Checks  to  population  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  sute  of  slavery,  i.  296. 
.Slaves  •  great  and  constant  eJtpomtion  of,  from  Africa,  L  177.    Prac* 
ftce  of  selling,  in  Chitia,  i.  262 
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Sleswi CK,  ducby  oF;  coippantive  State  of  the  poor  in,  ti.  406. 

Small-pox,  itsnvages  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  53»55.  An««nf 
the  Kalmucks  whoinhabheJ  the  fertile  steppes  ofthe  Wolgm»  i.  KT. 
In  Per»{a,  i.  225  Dreadful  in  the  northem  paits  of  Siberia,  i.  300 
In  Scotland,  i.  503-  Its  cfifects  much  increa&ed  by  a  supcrabuBdaop 
popiüatioii»  ii.  63,  64.  Notvvithstandinf^  its  dcstmctive  ravagcs,  tbr 
average  population  of  the  earth  probsiuiy  not  allected  by  it»  ä.  JßZ 
Consequcnces  of  its  possible  extirpation  by  means  of  the  cow<^xii, 
(.onsidered,  ii.  363.     See  also  ti.  489. 

Smith,  Dr. ;  cxamination  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  Aüi^tüaf. 
respecting  the  effect  produced  on  the  price  of  com  by  a  bounty  i^jou 
its  exportation,  ii.  23S — 1262. 

Society  Islands.     See  the  article  Otabeite. 

SoN  ;  to  have  one  bom  conferson  a  man  Spiritual  benefits  of  die  higliest 
importaiKc,  accordiiig  to  the  ordinaiices  of  Menü,  i.  226,  227. 

Soups,  cheaj) ;  Utility  and  vali>e  of  such  inventions  estimated*  ü.  456. 

SouTH-SEA.  ISLANDS;  State  of,  with  resjiect  to  the  checks  to  population, 
L  79.  Some  of  the  more  considerable,  but  less  known,  ialanids,  i  81, 
NeVr  Zealand,  i.  81.  Otuheite  gj^the  Society  island^,  i  86.  Tbc 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  islandaMBl  Vice,  including  war.  the  prin- 
cipal  check,  i.  102.  Easter  iaH^Mariaunc  isbnds,  Forvnosa,  aiij 
others,  i.  103 — 105.  The  fertility  of  these  islainis  probabiy  exa^> 
gerated  ,-  occasloual  scurcities  in  them,  i.  106.  The  averagr  po(»ula- 
tion  generally  presses  hurU  again&t  the  liniits  of  the  average  food,  L 
107. 

Spain,  wrcicked  siate  ofthe  poor  in,  ii.  407. 

SPARi  AN  discipliiie  considered,  i.  109. 

Specie;  okl  prejvidices  rf&pecting,  strikingly  resemble  thosc  on  tbr 
subject  of  population,  ii.  281. 

SpECiLA  rioN  ;  the  latc  rs^M  for  widc  and  unrcstruined,  a  kind  of  ircr.- 
tai  intoxicuiion,  ii.  96. 

Spinn s.     See  the  articio  DistiUcrics. 

Sprinc.  loaJedwith  a  vaiiablc  wcight,  the  generative  faruhy  tur.^iurx-d 
to,  i.  27,  note. 
STATisiiCbi   maiiy  parts  of,  to  which  hi:>lory  niighl   vcr>  usefuilv  uc 
niadc  loextciid,  i.  2.1,  25. 

Stet.vrt,  sir  Jari^cb;  hib  plan  of  imjirov'mg  the  condition  of  tht  inX)r 
CDnsidcred,  ii.  433 

St'U.Misf.ioN  ;  ihc   iiK*a>un:  of,  to  govenimcjii,  oiight  to  be   dttermincd 
b\  general  e\j)edieik  \ ,  ii.  373. 

SuBSibi  ENCE  ;  ihe  mvan.s  of,  the  iiltimaie  n-^ul;:tor  and  check  i«»  tht 
iuiTcabe  of  plantb   anvl  animaU,  i.  1,2       Caiini»t  Ikt  j>i'rniar.cr.!i\   ii.- 
creased  fartlur  thun  in  an  arithn.eiical  rat:o,  i.  8,  12.     Tht*  v-bant  n», 
is  the  nv>sieihcient  eavist  ofthe  ininKÜiait  cl;t-cix.s  ti»  p«»puUtiiiii,  ii   57- 
The  gcnvral  amount  ot  population  regiiuiird  in  ihi»,  ri's|>ect  b\    :*jr  r 
*ea^cMi'l  and  ihc  recmit  iRt.  ot  unla\v»'«*l>le  jxTimi«.,  and  not  ;• .    j.t!;t)- 
iul  or  lav'>r.iMo  «  '.u.-,  i    l'*8,  170.     Co-.ijitri«- ,  arr  popuitM-.»  -.. «,  -ul  r.^- 
lo  tJK-   ijv.uMiir.  ol    luiruai  I-.'hI  v.  h-;  h   tlu-\    ].'<k1;\«.    or    *  .»..   .....rv. 

.'.id  ha})|)\  j«.».«'»r(Jir.^  ?«)  the  liN-r.iI.!     \\  ith  \\  liM  I»  thi'.  li'mi  »•   vi  •.  ultd 
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528.  Large  proportiontl  mortalhy,  i.  339,  390.  Cause  of  this,  i. 
33i.  Does  not  produce  fbod  suü^ient  for  its  population,  i.  331.  Af- 
fiM:t«rti  in  a  ])eculiar  manner  by  every  Variation  of  the  seasons,  i.  334. 
St;icement  of  average  mortality,  i.  335.  Proportion  of  yearly  mar« 
'  ria^^cs,  L  335.  The  popiüation  of,  is  continually  going  beyond  the 
average  increase  of  >oa,  i.  336.  The  govemment  and  the  political 
«conomists  of,  are  nevertheless  inoessantly  laburing  for  its  further 
aiigmentation,  i.  337.  A  supply  beyond  the  eflectual  demand  for 
labur  could  only  prodoce  misery,  L  338  Accusations  against  the 
natKRiai  industry  probably  not  well  founded,  L  338, 339.  The  woods 
jometiraes  deami  away  too  precipitately,  without  consideration  of 
the  probable  vakie  of  the  land  when  clearcd,  i.  340.  This  country 
mi^ht  possibly  have  been  better  peopied  formerly  than  at  present, 
tut  the  supposition  not  prob2U>le,  i.  34L  Political  regulations  im- 
peding  the  progress  of  cultivation,  L  34J.  Measures  of  the  govem- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  population;  hospitals,  &c.  i.  343. 
Rendering  the  commerce  of  grain  free  throughoat  the  interior,  i.  344. 
Adoption  of  a  law  limiting  tUe  number  of  persons  to  each  fann,  i. 
345.  Absolute  population  o^fjkpountry  ;  recent  increase,  and  pe- 
riodical  checks,  i.  345,  346.  m^^Bß^  ^*^^  which  the  lower  classes 
bear  the  pressures  of  scarcity/^Hp  Sickly  seasons  have  in  general 
arisen  from  unwholesome  nourishment  occasioned  by  severe  want, 
i.349.  The  general  healthiness  has  lately  increased,  i.  350.  Pro- 
portion of  ycariy  births  to  the  population,  i.  390.  Impossibility,  or 
certain  destructive  consequences,  of  establishing  the  Engiish  System 
of  poor  la^  s  in  this  country,  iL  404. 

Switzerland;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
396,  Alarm  which  prevailcd  there  some  yean  ago  conceming  its  de- 
popuUtion,  i.  396.  Statistical  paper  published  at  that  time,  exhibi- 
ting  a  continued  decrease  of  the  births,  i.  397.  This  circumstance, 
however,  not  decisive  of  a  diminished  pc^ulation,  L  398.  The  mor- 
caiity  in  the  last  period  noticed  extraordinarily  small*  and  the  propor- 
tion  ot  children  reared  to  puberty  extraordinarily  great,  i.  398.  Pre- 
Talence  of  plagues  in  the  furmer  periods,  i.  399.  An  actual  increase 
of  population  had  probably  taken  place,  i.  401.  The  dimiiiution  of 
births  not  owing  to  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  women,  but  to  the  Ope- 
ration of  the  prevcniive  check,  i.  402,  415.  Limits  to  the  populatun 
of  a  country  strictly  pastoral,  i.  417.  £ffect  of  the  introduction  of 
manufactures  into  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  i.  419.  Natural  ex- 
citement  to  emigration,  L  419.  If  the  alledged  decrease  dkl  really 
take  place,  it  must  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  i.  420.  Efltos  of  a  redundant  population  seen  in  a  clear 
point  of  view  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  i.  421. 
Regulations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  i.  424.  Agricultural  impro\'e- 
ments,  i.  425.    Amount  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  i.  425. 

SvRi  A  ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  215 — 218. 
See  also  the  artide  Bedovreetu, 

T. 

TART ARS  :  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population ;  their 
general  manners,  i.  144.  Distribution  of  them  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fbod,  i.  146.  Manners  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  i. 
148.     Of  the  Usbecks,  i.  149.     The  Casatshia  tribe,  l  150.    Oxhmr 
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tribes,  i.  151.  Ceaenl  haibits  of  the  Mahometan  Tanmrt»  i  lii. 
Heathen  Tartan  ;  the  Kalmucks  and  Moguls,  i.  153.  Bcdowenu, 
i.  154.  Tribes  living  in  a  more  favorable  soil ;  the  Kirgisiens,  L160. 
161.  The  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  steppe«  of  che  Wclca, 
i.  164. 
-  Theory,  distinction  between  mischievoos  and  genuine»  ii.  461.  462. 

Tibet  ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  2!>9.  Ai- 
tachmcnc  of  several  males  to  one  female,  i.  340.  To  repress  ratbe? 
than  to  encourage  population,  scems  to  be  an  objcct  of  the  goircra- 
ment,  i.  241.  Cclibacy  tecommended  by  poweiful  modvca,  i.  Mt. 
Religious  retirement  frequent  and  strict,  i.  24S.  AU  the  brothcn  of 
a  family  associate  with  one  woman.  i.  242.  Notwithstmnding  thne 
excessive  checks,  the  population  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  ncant 
of  subsistence,  i.  243.     Multitude  of  beggars,  i.  244. 

TiERRA  DEL  FuEGo;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popnls. 
tion  ;  scardty  of  food,  and  want  of  every  convenlence  and  comfcrr. 
i.29. 

TiTiiES,  a  buid-tax  on  improved  rents  would  be  an  advantageous  coc!- 
mutation  for,  ii.  218,  note.      .  ,  4 

ToNCATABoo,  occasional  scaMM||^  i.  106. 

TowNS.     See  the  artide  Viliajffj^ 

TowNSEND,  Mr. ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  conditio«!  of  thepoor,  cor.- 
sidered,ii  436-440. 

TuRKiSH  DOMINIONS ;  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  214.     Mature  of  the  govemment,  i.  214.     The  miri,  or  genc- 
Tal  land-tax,  rendered  oppressive  and  ruinous  by  the  pachas,  i.  314 
Consequent  misery  of  the  peasants,  and  deploral>le  statc  of  agrxi^ 
tore,  i.  217.     Destructive  extortion  of  the  pachas,  i.  218.     A  raxi- 
mum  in  many  cases  established,  i.  22Ü.     Effect  of  the  abo\-e  measerr 
in  (Itrcreasing  the  means  of  subsisiencc,  1.  221.     Dircci  chrcks  lo  pu- 
pulation  ;  j)ol\gamy,  i.  221.     Uiiiiatural  vire;  j)lafiiif,  and  the  di>"!r 
ders  which  lollou-  it ;  epidi'mics  and  t-itdcmits  :  fan^iiir,  and  ihe  sic»- 
ncsses  whkh   i'oUo^'  it,  i.  222.     Latt*  mairuigcs  among   tht    low.r 
cla.s.scs,    i.   223      Extinction  of  the  'l'urkish  population   in  anothr* 
Century,  faUcly  prtxlictcd,  li.  66. 

U. 

UNION  of  the  sexes;  early,  in  New  Holland.  1.  J5. 

Unmarried  jKrrsons ;  proportion  «>t',  m  tlitr  Fu\s  de  Vaud,  1.  414.  In 
France,  i.  428.  Thosc  who  livt*  Single,  or  ir.aii)  iaie.  do  i.«ii  cirr.i- 
nibh  the  absolute  population,  bul  menly  the  {iro|n>rtuMi  ot  j  nn'Jturr 
mortality,  i  460.  See  also  the  artidet»  £,itr//7»uc,,  C6u*f/f, ,  hc^traf", 
and  Marriage. 

Unnaiurai-  vice,  its  prevalence  in  the  Turkisli  dominioiis,  L  2"-.W 

Usbeck  Taktars,  manners  of,  i.  149.  State  of,  uith  res|Kct  tt»  ir** 
checks  to  population,  i.  149. 

Utili  rv,  the  surest  foundation  of  morality  that  can  be  collrcted  fmr* 
the  light  of  nature,  ii.  42.>. 

v. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND;  siate  of,  with  r«pect  tothe  chccH*  tu  p.. 
pnh?ion ,  scarcity  of  food,  1.  30 
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Vassalace  of  the  Russian  peasants,  the  principa]  öbstade  to  a  rapid 
incrras^  of  population  among  thetn,  i.  371. 

Vioc,  checks  (both  prevcntive  and  positive)  to  population  which  comf 
under  this  head,  i.  19. 

ViLLAGES,  averagne  mortality  of,1.  329,  330.  Agricnltaral ;  general 
Proportion  of  their  annuat  marriages  to  their  populationi  i.  384.  The 
general  measure  of  mortality  in  singte  states  will  depend  upon  the 
Proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  villagers,  i.  391,  392.  Dif* 
ferent  proportions  of  mortality  in  towns  and  in  villages,  i.  465. 

ViECiNiA.  failures  and  hardships  ezperienced  in  the  firtt  scttlement  oi* 
the  English  colony  there,  iL  135. 

Vis  medicatrix  reipublicje  ;  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition. 
and  the  fSear  of  making  it  worse,  ii.  490. 

w. 

WALL  ACE,  Mr.  in  his  System  of  equality,  has  very  insufliciently  esti- 
mated  the  principle  of  population,  and  the  ^ificulties  arising  from  ir, 
IL  77.  78.  ^j. 

War;  maxims  of,  among  the  AüMM'^  Indians,  L  61.  Among  the 
New  Zealanders,  i.  33.  ExcessSSvages  of,  in  Abyssinia,  L  188. 
189.  The  wars  among  the  Grecian  states  were  extremely  bloody,  \ 
288.  Wars  do  not  depopulate  much  while  industry  continues  in  vi- 
gor,  i.  296.  This  check  to  population  has  abated  in  modern  Europ«'. 
ii.  7S.  A  System  of  moral  restraint  might  be  expected  to  repress  the 
freqi^ency  of  war,  ii.  325—327.  Great  strength  of  such  a  State  oi' 
Society  in  a  war  of  dcfence,  ii.  328. 

Waste  among  the  rieh,  does  not  influence  the  averagc  distress  of  the 
poor,  ii.  288. 

Weai.th  ;   of  increasing,  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  poor,  v. 
188.     An  increase  of  the  revenue  or  stock  of  a  societv,  is  not  alwa^*- 
a  proportional  increase  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  ci 
labor,  ii.  189.     Gase  rif  this  nature,  when  a  nation*adds  what  it  save  •. 
from  its  yeariy  re\'enuc  to  its  manufacturing  capital  solely,  ii.  190. 
Wealth  increasing  in  this  v^'ay  has  litde  rendcncy  to  meliorate  the  aoii- 
dition  of  the  poor,  ii.  192.     State  of  the  {xmr  emp]o)'ed  in  manufacto- 
lies,  with  respect  to  health  and  other  circumstances,  ii.  192,  195.     A 
nation  «vlnch  in  average  years  draws  but  a  smaJl  portion  of  its  cor- 
from  abroad,  much  -rmre  precariously  situated  as  to  the  constancy  r#« 
its  sopplies  than  starcs  which  draw  almost  the  whole  of  their  cor. 
sumption  from  Chat  sourcc,  ii.  197.     A  nation  posscssinga  large  terri 
tory  unavoiJably  subject  to  »his  uncertainty,  when  its  commcrcial  po- 
.     Bulation  is  either  etjual  to,  or  has  increas«!  beyond,  the  surplus  pro- 
diice  of  its  agricultural  population,  ii.  198.     When  this  increase  l-. 
such  that  the  demand  for  imported  com  is  not  casil)  supplicd,  no  für 
ther  increase  of  riches  will  give  the  laborer  a  greater  command  o\\-  * 
the  necessarics  of  life,  ii.  200.  Illustration  fr')m  the  example  of  Chi»? 
iL  201.     Oiflferent  cascs  of  two  nations  increasing  with  equal  rapidit 
in  the  ezchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  la- 
bor, but  appl>'i:]g  re.spectively  to  agriculture  and  to  commerce,  ii.  2« '  1 
Of  the  dennition  of  wealth;  and  of  the  agricultural  and  cotnmcrc.  • 
Systems.     See  uaJer  the  artide  Agricultwc. 
WiFE,  düficuity  in  the  chr*ice  of  one  according  to  the  ordinance';  nf  \r^. 
nu.  j.  231. 
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WoM Air,  the  dietate  of  nature  and  virtue  seems  to  be  an  early  mmch. 
ment  to  one,  u  5.  Cruel  trnitment  of  women  amon^  the  natives  ol 
New  HoUand,  i.  J4.  Their  degraded  and  wretchcd  State  among  the 
American  Indians,  i.  46.  Reason  why  the  disjp^ce  attendio^  a 
breach  of  chastity  in  a  woman  «hould  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  iL 
115—116.  Character  drawn  of  the  woroen  of  Indostan»  in  the  otdi- 
nancet  of  Menü,  i.  232.  In  a  certain'tribe  on  the  cogut  of  Malabar. 
several  males  attached  to  one  woman,  i.  238^  The  same  cmtom  prac 
tiied  in  Tibet,  i.  239,  243. 

¥• 

YOUNG,  Mr. ;  hts  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor»  consadcr- 
ed,  ü.  441—455.  His  «bjection  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  essay  Icr 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  and  his  own  plan  for  the  icliei 
of  the  poor,  examincd,  ü.  519 — S33. 

z. 


m 


ZORO ASTER  teaches  that  toMÜL»  ^^^»  ^  cultivate  a  field.  to 
thildren,  are  raeritorious  actSi 
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